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TO THE READER. 



It will readily be understood that the Authbrs of 
the ensuing Essays are responsible for their respective 
articles only. They have written in entire independence 
of each other, and without concert or comparison. 

The Volume, it is hoped, will be received as an 
attempt to illustrate the advantage derivable to the 
cause of religious and moral truth, from a free hand- 
ling, in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable 
to suffer by the repetition of conventional language, 
and from traditional methods of treatment. 
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In a world of mere phenomena, where all events are bound 
to one another by a rigid law of cause and effect, it is possible 
to imagine the course of a long period bringing all things at 
the end of it into exactly the same relations as they occupied 
at the beginning. We should, then, obviously have a suc- 
cession of cycles rigidly similar to one another, both in events 
and in the sequence of them. The universe would eternally 
repeat the same changes in a fixed order of recurrence, 
though each cycle might be many millions of years in length. 
Moreover, the precise similarity of these cycles would render 
the very existence of each one of them entirely unnecessary. 
We can suppose, without any logical inconsequence, any 
one of them struck out, and the two which had been destined 
to precede and follow it brought into immediate contiguity. 

This supposition transforms the universe into a dead 
machine. The lives and the souls of men become so indiffer- 
ent , that the annihilation of a whole hiunan race , or of many 
such races, is absolutely nothing. Every event passes away 
as it happens, filling its place in the sequence , but purpose- 
less for the fiiture. The order of all things becomes, not 
merely an iron rule, from which nothing can ever swerve, 
but an iron rule which guides to nothing and ends in nothing. 

Such a supposition is possible to the logical understand- 
ing ; it is not possible to the spirit. The human heart refuses 
to believe in a universe without a purpose. To the spirit , all 
things tiiat exist must have a purpose , and nothing can pass 
away till that purpose be fulfilled. The lapse of tme \& tlq 
exception to tills demand. Each moment of time , ^ it '^^^^^^ 
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2 THE EDDCATION OF THE WORLD. 

is taken up in the shape of permanent reeultg into time that 
foIiowB , and only perisheH by being conyei'J^d. i.ito scmething 
more substantial than itielf. ,A.«cri^.of j^cturing cycles, 
however conceivable tQlbe'Jo^Car'Daaerfltanding, is incon- 
ceivable to _tbe ffliirit'i fpr-ky^t^ later cycle muat be made 
differeptr.ft^* every eariler by the merefact of coming after 
,• it ^d hinlloi^n'g ita Teaulta. The material world may pDs~ 
■."Biliiy"bd subject to such a rule, and may, in auccesaive epocha, 
*be the cradleofaucceaaive races of spiritual beings. But the 
world of spirits cannot be a mere machine. 

In accordance with this difference between the material 
and the spiritual worlds, we ought to be prepared to find 
progress in the latter, however much fixity there may be in 
the former. The earth may still be describing precisely the 
same orbit as that which was assigned to her at the creation. 
The seasons may be precisely the same. The planets, the 
moon, and the stars, maybe unchanged both in appearance 
and in reality. Bot man is a, apiritaal as well as a material 
creature , muat be subject to the laws of tlie spiritual as well 
as to those of the material world, and cannot stand still be- 
cause things around him do. Now, that the individual man 
is capable of perpetual, or almost perpetual, development 
from the day of his birth to that of hia death, is obvious of 
course. But we may well expect to find something more 
than this in a spiritual creature who does not stand alone, 
but forms a part of a whole world of creatures like himself. 
Man cannot he considered as an individual. He is, inreality, 
only man by virtue of his being a member of the human race. 
Any other animal that we know would probably not be very 
different in its nature if brought up from its very birth apart 
from all ita kind. A child bo brought up becomes, as instances 
could be adduced to prove , not a man in the full sense at all, 
but rather a beast in human shape , with human faculties, no 
doubt, hidden underneath, but with no hope in this life of 
ever developing those faculties into true humanity. If, then, 
the whole in this case, us in bo many others, is priortothe 
parts, we mAj conclude , that we are to loot for that progress 
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which is essential to a spiritual being subject to the lapse of 
time, not only in the individual, but also quite as much in 
the race taken as a whole. We may expect to find, in the 
history of man, each successive age incorporating into itself 
the substance of the preceding. 

This power, whereby the present ever gathers into itself 
the results of the past, transforms the human race into a 
colossal man , whose life reaches from the creation to the day 
of judgment. The successive generations of men are days in 
this man's life. The discoveries and inventions which charac- 
terize the different epochs of the world's history are his 
works. The creeds and doctrines, the opinions and principles 
of the successive ages , are his thoughts. The state of society 
at different times are his manners. He grows in knowledge, 
in self-control, in visible size, just as we do. And his edu- 
cation is in the same way and for the same reason precisely 
similar to ours. 

All this is no figure , but only a compendious statement of 
a very comprehensive fact. The child that is born to-day 
may possibly have the same faculties as if he had been bom 
in the days of Noah; if it be otherwise, we possess no means 
of determining the difference. But the equality of the natural 
faculties at starting will not prevent a vast difference in their 
ultimate development. That development is entirely under 
the control of the influences exerted by the society in which 
the child may chance to live. If such society be altogether 
denied the faculties perish , and the child (as remarked above) 
grows up a beast and not a man; if the society be uneducated 
and coarse , the growth of the faculties is early so stunted as 
never afterwards to be capable of recovery; if the society be 
highly cultivated , the child will be cultivated also , and will 
show, more or less, through life, the fruits of that cultiva- 
tion. Hence each generation receives the benefit of the cul- 
tivation of that Ti^ich preceded it Not in knowledge only 
but in development of powers, the child of twelve now stands 
at the level where once stood the child of fourteen, ^^let^ 
B^es ago stood the fall-grown man. The discipline ofcisaaav- 
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nere, ofteroper, ofthought, of feeling, ia transmittod fiS^B 
generation to generation, afld at eaeli transmiBsion there is 
an impei'ceptible bat imfailing liicreaBe. The perpetual ac- 
cumulation of the etflres of kjiowledge iasomuchmoreTisible 
than the change in the other ingredients of human progreaa, 
that we are apt to fancy that knowledge grows and know- 
ledge only. I skail not stop to examine whether it be true (as 
is Bometimee maintained) that all progresB in human society 
is but the effect of the progresB of knowledge. For the pre- 
aent it is enough to point out that knowledge ia not the only 
poaaeaaion of the human spirit m which progress can be 
traced. 

We may, then, nghtly apeak of a childhood, a yoath, 
and a manhood of the world. The men of the earliest ages 
were, in many respecta, atill children as compared with 
owBclveB, with all the blessings and with all the diaad- 
vantagea that belong to childhood. We reap the fruits of 
theirtoil, and bear in our charactera the impress of their cul- 
tiyatioa. Our characters have grown out of theirhistory, as 
the character of the man grows out of the history of the child. 
There are matters in which the simplicity of childhood is 
wiser than the maturity of manhood, and in these they were 
wiser than we. There are matters in which the child is no- 
thing, and the man everything, and in these we are the 
gainers. And the process by which we have either lost or 
gained corresponds, stage by atage, with the process by 
which the infant ia trained for youth , aud the youth for man- 
hood. 

This training has three stages. In childhood we are sub- 
ject to positive rules which we cannot understand, but are 
bound implicitly to obey. In youth we are subjectto the in- 
fluence of example, and soon break loose from all rules un- 
less illustrated and enforced by the higher teaching which 
example imparts. In manhood we are comparatively free 
from external restraints , and if we are to learn, must be our 
own instructors. First come Kules, then Examples, then 
Pnnciplea. First comes the Law, then the Son of Man, 
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then the Gift of the Spirit. The world was once a child under 
tators and governors until the time appointed by the Father. 
Then , when the fit season had arrived , the Example to which 
all ages should turn was sent to teach men what they ought to 
be. Then the htiman race was left to itself to be guided by 
the teaching of the Spirit within. 

The education of the world, like that of the child, begins 
-with Law. It is impossible to explain the reasons of all the 
commands that you give to a child, and you do not endeavour 
to do so. When he is to go to bed, when he is to get up, how 
lie is to sit, stand, eat, drink, what answers he is to make 
Tvhen spoken to , what he may touch and what he may not, 
i^hat prayers he shall say and when, what lessons he is to 
learn , every detail of manners and of conduct the carefal 
mother teaches her child, and requires implicit obedience. 
Mingled together in her teaching are commands of the most 
trivial character and commands of the gravest importance ; 
their relative value marked by a difference of manner rather 
than by anything else, since to explain it is impossible. 
Meanwhile to the child obedience is the highest duty, affec- 
tion the highest stimulus , the mother's word the highest sanc- 
tion. The conscience is alive , but it is , like the other facul- 
ties of that age, irregular, imdeveloped, easily deceived. 
The mother does not leave it imcultivated, nor refuse some- 
times to explain her motives for commanding or forbidding ; 
but she never thinks of putting the judgment of the child 
against her own , nor of considering the child's conscience as 
having a right to free action. 

As the child grows older the education changes its 
character, not so much in regard to the sanction of its precepts 
as in regard to their tenor. More stress is laid upon matters 
of real duty, less upon matters of mere manner. Falsehood, 
quarrelling, bad-temper, greediness, indolence, are more 
attended to than times of goingto bed, or fashions of eating, or 
postures in sitting. The boy is allowed to feel, and to show 
that he feels, the difference between different convmaxids. 
But he is stilJ not left to himself: and though pomta oim.aimKt 
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aro not put on a level with pointa of conduct, they are by no 
meanB neglected. Moreover, while much etress is laid, upon 
his deeds, little ia laid upon liia opinions; he ia rightly sup- 
posed not to have any, and will not be allowed to plead them 
as a reason for disobedience. 

After a time, however, the intellect begins to assert a 
right to enter into all questions of duty, and the intellect ac- 
cordingly is cultivated. The reason is appealed to in all 
questions of conduct: the consequences of folly or sin are 
pointed out, and the punishment which, without any miracle, 
Gkid invariably brings upon those who disobey His natural 
laws — how, for instance, falsehood destroys confidence 
and incurs contempt; how indulgence in appetite tends to 
brutal and degrading habits; how ill-temper may end in 
crime, and mast end in mischief. Thus the conscience ia 
reached through the understanding. 

Now, precisely analogous to all this is the history of the 
education of the early world. The earhest commands abnost 
entirely refer to bodily appetites and animal paasions. The 
earliest wide-spread sin was brutal violence. That wilfulness 
of temper — those germs of wanton cruelty, which the mother 
corrects so easily in her infant, wore developed in the earliest 
fonnof human society into a prevailing plague of wickedness. 
The few notices which are given of that state of mankind do 
not present a picture of mere lawlessness, such as wo find 
among the medieval natiouB of Europe, but of blind, gross 
ignorance of thomseives and all around them. Atheism is 
possible now, but LamecU's presumptuous compariaou of 
himself witii O-od ia impossible, and the thoaght of building 
a tower high enough to escape God's wrath could enter no 
man's dreams. We sometimes see in very httle children a 
violence of temper which seems hardly human: add to such a 
temper the strength of a full-grown man, and we shall per- 
haps understand what ia meant by the expression, that the 
earth was filled with violence. 

Violence was followed by sensuality. Such was the sin of 
Noah, Ham, Sodom, Lot's daughters, and the guilty ( 
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naanites. Animal appetites — the appetites which must be 
subdued in childhood if they are to be subdued at all — were 
still the temptation of mankind. Such sins are, it is true, 
prevalent in the world even now. But the peculiarity of 
these early forms of licentiousness is their utter disregard of 
every kind of restraint, and this constitutes their childish 
character. 

The education of this early race may strictly be said to 
begin when it was formed into Ihe various masses out of which 
the nations of the earth have sprung. The world , as it were, 
^went to school , and was broken up into classes. Before that 
time it can hardly be said that any great precepts had been 
given. The only commands which claim an earlier date are 
the prohibition of murder and of eating blood. And these may 
be considered as given to all alike. But the whole lesson of 
humanity was too much to be learned by all at once. Different 
parts of it fell to the task of different parts of the human race, 
and for a long time, though the education of the world flowed 
in parallel channels, it did not form a single stream. 

The Jewish nation, selected among all as the depository of 
what may be termed, in a pre-eminent sense, religious truth, 
received after a short preparation, the Mosaic system. This 
system is a mixture of moral and positive commands: the 
latter, precise and particular, ruling the customs, the festivals, 
the worship, the daily food, the dress, the very touch ; the former 
large, clear, simple, peremptory. There is very little directly 
spiritual. No freedom of conduct or of opinion is allowed. The 
difference between different precepts is not forgotten; nor is 
all natural judgment in morals excluded. But the reason for 
all the minute commands is never given. Why they may eat 
the sheep and not the pig they are not told. The commands 
are not confined to general principles, but run into such 
details as to forbid tattooing or disfiguring the person, to 
command the wearing of a blue fringe , and the like. That 
such commands should be sanctioned by divine authority is 
utterly irreconcileable with our present feelings. BwlmVJsi^ 
Mosaic Bystem the same peremptory legislation dei\a m^ ^ 
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these matterB, wlietherimportantottrivial. Thefactis, that 
however trivial tiiey might be in relation to the authority 
which they inTolied, they were not trivial in relation to the 
people who were to be governed and taught. 

The teaching of the Law was followed by the comments of 
the Prophets. It is impossible to mistake the complete change 
of tone and spirit. The ordinances indeed remain, and tie 
obligation to observe theta is always assumed. Hut they have 
sunti to the second place. The national attention is distinctly 
filed on the highei' precepts. Disregard of the ordinances is, 
in fact, rarely noticed, in comparison with breaches of the 
great human laws of love and brotherly kindness, of truth and 
justice. There are but two siaa against the ceremonial law 
which receive marked attention — idolatry and sabbath- 
breaking: and these do not occupy a third of the space 
devoted to the denunciation of cruelty and oppression, of mal- 
administration of justice, of impurity and intemperance. Nor 
is the change confined to the precepts enforced; itoitendato 
the sanction which enforces them. Throughout the Prophets 
there is an evident reference to the decision of individual con- 
science, which can rarely be found in the Books of Uoses. 
Sometimes, as in Ezekiel's comment on the Second Command- 
ment, a distinct appeal is made from the letter of the law to 
the voiceof naturalequity. Sometimes, as in the opening of 
Isaiah, the ceremonial sacrifices arc condemned for the eina 
of those who offered them. Or, again, fasting is spiritualized 
into self-denial. And the tone taken in this teaching is such 
as to imply a previous breach, not so much of positive com- 
mands, aa of naturalmorality. It is assumed that the hearer 
will find within himself a sufficient sanction for the precepts. 
It is no longer, as in the law, "1 am the Lord;" but, "Hath not 
He showed thee, Oman, whatisgood?" And hence the atyle 
becomes argumentative instead of peremptory, and the 
teacher pleads instead of dogmatizing. In the meanwhile, 
however, no hint is ever given of a permission to dispense with 
the ordinances even in tlie least degree. The child is old 
enough to mideratand, but not old enough to be left to himself. 
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He IB not yet a man. He muBt still conform to the rules of his 
father's house, whetiier or not those rules suit his temper or 
approve themselves to his judgment. 

The comments of the Prophets were followed in their turn 
by the great Lesson of tiie Captivity. Then for the first time 
the Jews learned, what that Law and the Prophets had been 
for centuries vainly endeavouring to teach them, namely, to 
abandon for ever polytheism and idolatry. But though this 
change in their national habits and character is unmistake- 
able , it might seem at first sight as if it were no more than an 
external and superficial amendment, and that their growth in 
moral and spiritual clearness, though traceable with certainty 
up to this date , at any rate received a check afterwards. For 
it is undeniable that, in the time of our Lord, the Sadducees 
had lost all depth of spiritual feeling, while the Pharisees had 
succeeded in converting the Mosaic system into so mischie- 
vous an idolatry of forms, that St. Paul does not hesitate to 
call the law the strength of sin. But in spite of this it is never- 
theless clear that even the Pharisaic teaching contained ele- 
ments of a more spiritual religion than the original Mosaic 
system. Thus , for instance , the importance attached by the 
Pharisees to prayer is not to be foimd in the law. The wor- 
ship under the law consisted almost entirely of sacrifices. 
With the sacrifices we may presume that prayer was always 
offered, but it was not positively conmianded; and as a 
regular and necessary part of worship, it first appears in the 
later books of the Old Testament, and is never even there so 
earnestly insisted upon as afterwards by the Pharisees. It 
was in fact in the captivity, far from the temple and the 
sacrifices of the temple , that the Jewish people first learned 
that the spiritual part of woi*ship could be separated from the 
ceremonial, and that of the two the spiritual was far the 
'ligher. The first introduction of preaching and the reading 
>f the Bible in the synagogues belong to the same date. The 
areful study of the law, though it degenerated into formality, 
as yet in itself a more intellectual service than the eaili^t 
cords exhibit. And this study also , though coiMiiftTi"C.\xi!^ 
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earlier, attains its maximum after the eaptivily; the Psalmista ,, 
who delight in the atudyof thelaware all, ornearly all, muoh \ 
later thanDavid; and the enthusiasm with which tliestudjiB '', 
praised inereasea as we eome down. Ill short, the Jewish \ 
nation had lost very much when John the BaptiBt came to [ 
prepare the way for his Master; hut time had not stood still, 
nor had that course of education whereby the Jew waa to be , 
fitted to give the last revelation to the world. , 

The results of this discipline of the Jewish nation may be \ 
summed up in two points — a settled national belief in the I 
unity and spirituality of God , and an acknowledgment of the 
paxamount importance of chastity as a point of morals. 

The conviction of the unity and spirituahty of God was 
peculiartotheJews among the pioneers of civilization. Gireek 
philosophers had , no doaht, cometo the same conclusion by 
dint of reason. Noble minds may often have been enabled to 
raise themselves to the same height in moments of generous 
emotion. But every one knows the difference between an 
opinion and a practical conviction — between a scientific 
deduction or a momentary insight and that habit which has | 
become second nature. Every one, also, knows the difference 
between a tenet maintained by a few intellectual men far in 
advance of their age, and a belief pervading a whole people, 
penetrating all their daily life, leavening all their occupations, 
incorporated into their very language. To the great mass of 
the Gentiles at the time of our Lord, polytheism was the 
natural posture of the thoughts into which their minds uncon- 
sciously settled when undisturbed by doubt or difficulties. To 
every Jew, without eiception, monotheism was equally 
natural. To the Gentile, even when converted, itwas, for 
some time, still an effort to abstain from idols; to the Jew 
it was no more an effort than it is to us. The bent of the 
Jewish mind was, infact, so fixed by their previous training 
that it would have required a perpetual and difficult strain 
to enable a Jew to join in such folly. We do not readily 
realize how hard this was to acquire, heeause we have 
never hud to acquire it; and in reading the Old Testa- 
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ment we look on the repeated idolatries of the chosen people 
as wilful backslidings from an elementary truth within the 
reach of children, rather than as stumblings in learning a very 
difficult lesson — difficult even for cultivated men. In reality, 
elementary truths are the hardest of all to learn , unless we 
pass our childhood in an atmosphere thoroughly impregnated 
with them ; and then we imbibe them unconsciously , and find 
it difficult to perceive their difficulty. 

It was the fact that this belief was not the tenet of the few, 
but the habit of the nation, which made the Jews the proper 
instruments for communicating the doctrine to the world. 
They supported it, not by arguments, which always provoke 
replies, and rarely, at the best, penetrate deeper than the 
intellect; but by the unconscious evidence of their lives. 
They supplied that spiritual atmosphere in which alone the 
faith of new converts could attain to. vigorous life. They 
supplied forms of language and expressions fit for immediate 
and constant use. They supplied devotions to fill the void 
which departed idolatry left behind. The rapid spread of the 
Primitive Church , and the depth to which it struck its roots 
into the decaying society of the Roman Empire, are un- 
questionably due, to a great ^extent, to the body of Jewish 
proselytes already established in every important city, and to 
the existence of the Old Testament as a ready-made text-book 
of devotion and instruction. 

Side by side with this freedom from idolatiy there had 
grown up in the Jewish mind a chaster morality than was to be 
found elsewhere in the world. There were many points, 
ondoubtedly, in which the early morality of the Greeks and 
Romans would well bear a comparison with that of the 
Hebrews. In simplicity of life , in gentleness of character, 
in warmth of sympathy , in kindness to the poor , in justice to 
all men , the Hebrews could not have rivalled the best days of 
Greece. In reverence for law, in reality of obedience, in' 
calmness under trouble, indignity of self-respect, they could 
not have rivalled the best days of Borne. But the &m& oi\k^ 
flesh Qorrapted both these races, and the fiower oi \kiA\t ^<&«X 
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virtues had withered before the time of our Lord. In chastity 
the Hebrews Htood alone; and thia virtue, which had grown 
up with them from their earliest days, was still in the vigour 
of fresh life when they were coimniBsioned to give the Gospel 
til the nations. The Hebrew morality has passed into die 
Christian Church, andsinsof impurity {which war against the 
boqI) have ever since been looked on as the type of all evil; 
and our Litany se1ei:ts them as the example of deadly sin. 
What sort of morality the Gentiles would have lianded down 
to ua, had they been left to themselves, is clear from the 
Epistles. The excesses of the Gentile party at Corintb 
(i Cor. V. 2), the first warning given to the TheaaalonianB 
(i Thes. iv. 3), the first warning given to the Galatiana 
(Gal. V, 19), the description of the Gentile world m the Epistle 
to the Romans , are sufficient indications of the prevailing 
Gentile sin. But St. James, writing to the Hebrew Christians, 
says not a word upon the subject, and St. Peter barely aJIudes 
toiL 

The idea of monotlieism and the principle of purity might 
'' seem hardly enough to be the chief results of so systematic a 
discipline as that of the Hebrews. But, inrealify, theyare 
the cardinal points in education. The idea of monotheism 
outtops all other ideas in dignity and worth. The spirituality 
of God involves in it the supremacy of conscience, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the final judgment of the human race. For 
we know the otherworld, and can only know it, by analogy 
drawn from onr own eiperience. Withwhat, then, shallwe 
compare God? With the spiritual orthe fleshly partofonr 
nature? On the answer depends the whole bent of our religion 
and of our morality. For that in ourselves which we choose 
as thenearest analogy of God, will, of course, be looked on u 
the ruling and laatingpart of ourbeing. IfHebeoneondspiii- 
tuaj, then the spiritual power within us, which proclaims itiown 
unity and independence of matter by the universalityof its de- 
crees, must be the rightful monarch of our lives; but if there be 
Gods inanyaudLords many, with bodily appetites and animal 
paasioasj then the voice of conscience is hut one of those wide- 
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spread delusions which, some for a longer, some for a shorter 
period, have, before now, misled our race. Again, the same 
importance which we assign to monotheism as a creed, we 
must assign to chastity as a virtue. Among all the vices which 
it is necessary to subdue in order to build up the himian char- 
acter, there is none to be compared in strength, or in virulence, :. 
with that of impurity. It can outlive and kill a thousand 
virtues; it can corrupt the most generous heart; it can madden 
the soberest intellect; it can debase the loftiest imagination. 
But, besides being so poisonous in character, it is above all 
others, most difficult to conquer. And the people whose 
extraordinary toughness of nature has enabled it to outlive 
Egyptian Pharaohs, and Assyrian kings, and Roman Caesars, 
and Mussulman caliphs , was well matched against a power of 
evil which has battled with the human spirit ever since the 
creation, and has inflicted, and may yet inflict, more deadly 
blows than any other power we know of. 

Such was the training of the Hebrews. Other nations 
meanwhile had a training parallel to and contemporaneous 
with theirs. The natural religions, shadows projected by 
the spiritual light within shining on the dark problems with- 
out, were all in reality systems of Law, given also by God, 
though not given by Revelation, but by the working of na- 
ture , and consequently so distorted and adulterated that in 
lapse of time the divine element in them had almost perished. 
The poetical gods of Greece , the legendary gods of Rome, 
the animal worship of Egypt, the sun worship of the East, all 
accompanied by systems of law and civil government, spring- 
ing from the same sources as themselves , namely, the char- 
acter and temper of the several nations , were the means of 
educating these people to similar purposes in the economy of 
Providence to that for which the Hebrews were destined. 

When the seed of the Gospel was first sown, the field 
which had been prepared to receive it may be divided into 
four chief divisions, Rome, Greece, Asia, andJudea. Each 
of these contributed Bomething to the growth oi t\ift ixxfeoct^ 
Chmvh, And the growth of the Church is , in tlnis G«Lfte ^ ^^ 
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development of the human race. It cannot indeeii yet be said 
that all humanity has united into one stream ; but the Chris- 
tian nations have so unqneetionably taken the lead amotiget 
their fellcws, that although it is likely enough the uncon- 
verted peoples may have n real part to play, that part mnat be 
plainly quite subordinate; subordinate in a sense in which 
neither Rome, norGreeee, norperhapseven Asia, was sub- 
ordinate to Judea. 

It is not difficult to traee the chief elements of civilisation 
which we owe to each of the four. Rome contributed her ad- 
mirable spirit of order and organization. To her had been 
given the geniua of government. She had been trained to 
it by centuries of difficult and tumultnoua history. Storms 
which would have rent asunder the framework of any other 
polity only practised her in the art of controlling popnlat pas- 
sions: and when she began to aim consciously at the Empire 
of the world, she had already learned her lesson. She had 
learned it as the Hebrews had learucd theirs , by an enforced 
obedience to her own syatem. In no nation of antiquity had 
civil officers the same unquestioned authority during their 
term of office , or laws and judicial rules the same reverence. 
That which religion was to the Jew, including even the 
formalism which encrusted and fettered it, law was to the 
Roman. And law was the lesson which Rome was intended 
to teach the world. Hence the Bishop of Rome soon became 
the Head of the Church. Romewas, infact, thecentreof the 
traditions which had once governed the world; and theh 
spirit still remained ; and the Roman Church developed into 
thepapaey simply because ahead was wanted, and no better 
one could be found. Hence again, in all the doctrinal dis- 
putes of the fourth and fifth centuries the decisive voice came 
from Rome, Every controversy was finally settled by her 
opinion , because she alnoe possessed the art of framing 
formulas which could hold together in any reasonable mea- 
sure the endless variety of sentiments and feelings which the 
Church by that time comprised. It was this power of nd- 
ininjstenng law which enabled the Western Church, in the 
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time of Charlemagne , to undertake, by means of her bishops, 
the task of training and civilizing the new population of Eu- 
rope. To Rome we owe the forms of local government which 
in England have saved liberty and elsewhere have mitigated 
despotdsm. Justinian's laws have penetrated into all modem 
legislation, and almost all improvements bring us only nearer 
to his code. Much of the spirit of modem politics came from 
Greece ; much from the woods of Germany. But the skeleton 
and fr^unework is almost entirely Roman. And it is not this 
framework only that comes from Rome. The moral senti- 
ments and the moral force which lie at the back of all political 
life and are absolutely indispensable to its vigour are in great 
naeasure Roman too. It is true that the life and power of all /' 
morality whatever will always be drawn from the New Testa-'' 
ment; yet it is in the history of Rome rather than in the Bible 
that we find our models and precepts of political duty, and 
especially of the duty of patriotism. St. Paul bids us follow » 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good ■ 
report. But except through such general appeals to natural 
feeling it would be difficult to prove from the New Testament 
that cowardice was not only disgraceful but sinful, and that 
love of our country was an exalted duty of humanity. That 
lesson our consciences have learnt from the teaching of An- 
cient Rome. 

To Greece was entrusted the cultivation of the reason and 
the taste. Her gift to mankind has been science and art. 
There was little in her temper of the spirit of reverence. Her 
morality and her religion did not spring from the conscience. 
Her gods were the creatures of imagination, not of spiri- 
tual need. Her highest idea was not holiness, as with the 
Hebrews, nor law, as with the Romans , but beauty. Even 
Aristotle , who assuredly gave way to mere sentiment as little 
as any Greek that ever lived, placed the beautiful (to xaXov) 
at the head of his moral system, not the Right nor the Holy. 
Greece, in fact, was not looking at another world, nor even 
striving to organize the present ^ but rather aimm^ a\* Vk*^ 
^e^e^opment of free nature. The highest poBB\\Ae c\3iVQN«r 
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tioQ of the indiridnal, the moet finiihed perfection of the 
natoral faculties, was her dream. It is tme that hei philo- 
■ophers are ever talking of sabordinatiiig the individual to 
the state. But in reality there never has been a period in 
history nor a coontiy in the world, in which the peculiarities 
of individual temper and character had freer ploy- This ie 
not the best atmosphere for political action; but it is better 
than any other for giving vigonr and life ta the impulses of 
genius, and for cultivating those faculties, the reason and 
taste , in which the highest geuitis can be shown. Such a cul- 
tivation needs discipline less than any. And of all the na- 
tions Greece had the least of systematic discipline, least of 
instinctive deference to any one leading idea. But for the 
same reason the cultivation required less time than any other; 
and the national life of Greece is the shorteat of all. Greek 
history hardly begins before Solon , and it hardly continues 
after Alexander, barely covering 200 years. But its fruits 
are eternal. To the Greeks we owe the logic which has rated 
the minds of all thinkers since. All our natural and physical 
science rcallybegine with the Greeks, and indeed would have 
been impossible had not Greece taught men bow to reason. 
To the Greeks wo owe the corrective which conscience needs 
to borrow from nature. Conscience, startled at the awful 
truths which she has to reveal, too often threatens to with- 
draw the soul into gloomy and perverse asceticism ; then is 
needed the beauty which Greece taught us to admire, to 
show us another aspect of the Divine Attribntes. To the 
Greeks wo owe all modern literature. Par though there ia 
otlior literature even older than the Greek , the Asiatic for in- 
stance, and the Hebrew, yet we did not learn this lesson 
from them: they bad not the genial life wiiich was needed to 
kindle other nations with the communication of their own 
firo, 

The discipline of Asia was the never-ending succession 
of conquering dynasties, following in each other's track like 
waves, an ever moving yet never advancing ocean. Cycles 
ofchniige irere suuBeBsively passing over her, and yet at the 
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end of eyery cycle she stood where she had stood before , and 
nearly where she stands now. The growth of Europe has 
dwarfed her in comparison , and she is paralysed in presence 
of a gigantic strength younger but mightier than her own. 
But in herself she is no weaker than she ever was. The 
ndonarchs who once led Assyrian , or Babylonian, or Persian 
armies across half the world , impose on us by the vast extent 
and rapidity of their conquests ; but these conquests had in 
reality no substance, no inherent strength. This perpetual 
baffling of all earthly progress taught Asia to seek her inspi- 
ration in rest. She learned to fix her thoughts upon another 
world, and was disciplined to check by her silent protest the 
over-earthly, over -practical tendency of the Western na- 
tions. She was ever the one to refuse to measure Heaven by 
the standard of earth. Her teeming imagination filled the 
Church with thoughts ''undreamt of in our philosophy." She 
had been the instrument selected to teach the Hebrews the 
doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul ; for whatever may be 
said of the early notions on this subject, it is unquestionable 
Ihat in Babylon the Jews first attained the clearness and 
certainty in regard to it which we find in the teaching of the 
Pharisees. So again, Athanasius, a thorough Asiatic in 
sentiment and in mode of arguing, was the bulwark of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Western nations are always / 
tempted to make reason not only supreme , but despotic, and ^ 
disl^e to acknowledge mysteries even in religion. They are 
inclined to confine all doctrines within the limits of spiritual 
utility , and to refuse to listen to dim voices and whispers from 
withm, those instincts of doubt, and reverence, and awe, 
which yet are, in their place and degree, messages from the 
depths of our being. Asia supplies the corrective by per- 
petually leaning to fiie mysterious. When left to herself, she 
settles down to baseless dreams, and sometimes to monstrous 
and revolting fictions. But her influence has never ceased to 
be felt, and could not be lost without serious damage. 

Thus the Hebrews may be said to have difi<iip\iQftd >3cl^ 
hnman conscJence, ^ometbe human will , Greece ^ete^^^ 

Ftsays and Bepiews. ^ 
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and taste, Amis, the spiritual imagination. Other races that 
have been since admitted iuto Christendom also did their 
parts. And others may yet have something to contribnte; 
for thong-h the time for discipline is childhood , j-et there is no 
precise line beyond which all discipline ceases. Even tiie 
grey-hftired man has jet some small capacity for learning 
like a child ; and even in the maturity of the world the early 
modes of teaching may yet find a place. But the childhood of 
the world was over when our Lord appeared on earth. The 
tntora and governors had done their work. It was time that 
thesecond teacher of the hnman race should begin his labour. 
The second teacher is Example. 

The child is not insensible to the inflnence of example. 
£tod in the earliest years the manners, the language, the 
principles of the elder begin to mould the character of the 
younger. There are not a few of our aequiremenla which we 
leamby example without any, or with very little, direct in- 
struction^as, forinstance, to speak and to walk. Butstill 
example at that age is secondary. Tiie child is quite con- 
scious that he is not on such an equality with grown-up friends 
SB to enable him to do as they do. He imitates , but be knows 
that it is merely play, and he is quite willing to be told that 
he must not do this or that till be is alder. As time goes on, 
and the faculties expand, the power of discipline to guide 
the actions and to mould tjie character decreases, and in the 
same proportion the power of example grows. The moral 
atmosphere must be brutish indeed which can do deep harm 
to a, child of four years. But what is harmless at four is per- 
niaioOB at six, and almost fatal at twelve. The religious 
tflue of a household will hardly make much impression on an 
infant; but it will deeply engrave its lessons on the heart of a 
boy growing towards manhood. Different faculties within 
us begin to feel the power of this new guide at different times. 
The moral sentiments are perhaps the first to expand to the 
influence; but gradually the example of those among whom 
the life is cast lays hold of all the soul, — of the tastes, of the 
f^iaiojis, of the aims, of the temper, As each restraint 
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of diflcipline it successiyely cast off, the soul does not gain at 
first a real, but only an apparent ^edom. The youth, when 
too old for discipline , is not yet strong enough to guide his 
life by fixed principles. He is led by his emotions and im- 
pulses, fie admires and loves, he condemns and dislikes, 
with enthusiasm. And his love and admiration, his disap- 
proval and dislike are not his own, but borrowed from his 
society, fie can appreciate a character, though he cannot 
yet appreciate a principle, fie cannot walk by reason and 
conscience alone ; he still needs those *^ supplies to the imper- 
fection of our nature " which are given by the higher passions. 
fie cannot follow what his heart does not love as well as his 
reason approve; and he cannot love what is presented to him 
as an abstract rule of life, but requires a living person, fie 
needs to see virtue in the concrete, before he can recognise 
her aspect as a divine idea, fie instinctively copies those whom 
he admires, and in doing so imbibes whatever gives the colour 
to their character, fie repeats opinions without really under- 
standing them , and in that way admits their infection into his 
judgment, fie acquires habits which seem of no consequence, 
but which are the channels of a thousand new impulses to 
his soul. If he reads, he treats the characters that he meets 
with in his book as friends or enemies , and so unconsciously 
allows them to mould his soul. When he seems most inde- 
pendent, most defiant of external guidance, he is in reality 
only so much the less master of himself, only so much the 
more guided and formed , not indeed by the will, but by the 
example and sympathy of others. 

The power of example probably never ceases during life. 
Even old age is not wholly uninfluenced by society; and a 
change of ctMnpanions acts upon the character long after the 
character woiUd appear incapable of further development. 
The influence , in fact , dies out just as it grew ; and as it is im- 
possible to mark its beginning, so is it to mark its end. The 
child is governed by the will of its parents ; the man by prin- 
ciples and habits of his own. But neither is insensible t^ lVi<& 

2* 
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inflnence of associ&tea. though neither finds in thatinfiuence 
the predominant power of his life. 

This, then, which is born with oor birth and dies with our 
death, attains its maximum at Bome point in the passage from 
one to the other. And this point is just the meeting point of 
the child and the man, the brief interval which separates 
restraint from liberty. Yonng men at this period are leamiiig 
a peculiar lesson. Tbcj seem to those who talk to them to bo 
imbibing- from their associates and their studies principles 
both of faith and conduct. But the rapid fluctuations of their 
minds show tliat their opinions have not really the nature of 
principles. Theyarereally learning, not principles, but the 
materials out of which principles are made. They drink in 
the lessons of generous impulse, warm unselfishness, courage, 
self-devotion, romantic disregard of worldly calculations, with- 
out knowing what are the grounds of their own approbation, 
or caring to analyse the laws and ascertain the limits of such 
guides of conduct. They believe, withoutexact attention to 
the evidence of their belief; and their opinions have accord- 
ingly the richness and wannth that belong to sentiment, but 
not the clearness or firmness that can be given by reaaon- 
Thesc affections, which are now kindled in their hearts bj the 
contact of their fellows, will afterwards be the reservoir of 
life and light, with which their faith and their highest con- 
ceptions will be animated and coloured. The opinions now 
picked up, apparently not really at random, must hereafter 
give reality to the clearer and more settled convictions of 
mature manhood. If it were notfortliese, the ideas and laws 
afterwards supplied by re^on would be empty forme of 
thought, without body or substance ; the faith would run a risk 
of being the form of godliness without the power thereof. And 
hence the lessons of this time have such an attractiveness in 
their warmth and life, that they are very reluctantly ex- 
changed for the truer ajid profounder, but at first sight colder 
wisdom which is destined to follow them. To almost all men 
this period is a bright spot to which the memory ever after- 
wardB lovea to recur: and even those who can remember no- 
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thing but folly — folly too which they have repented and relin- 
qnished — yet find a nameless charm in recalling such folly 
as that. For indeed even folly itself at this age is sometimes 
the cup out of which men quaff the richest blessings of our 
nature — simplicity, generosity, affection. This is the seed 
time of the soul's harvest, and contains the promise of the 
year. It is the time for love and marriage , the time for form- 
ing life-long friendships. The after life may be more con- 
tented, but can rarely be so glad and joyous. Two things we \ 
need to crown its blessings — one is, that the friends whom ' , 
we then learn to love, and the opinions which we then learn to 
cherish , may stand the test of time , and deserve the esteem j 
and approval of calmer thoughts and wider experience ; the ' 
other, that our hearts may have depth enough to drink largely '; 
of tiiat which Grod is holding to our lips, and never again to \ 
lose the fire and spirit of the draught. There is nothing more , 
beautiful than a manhood surroimded by the friends , uphold- 
ing the principles , and filled with the energy of the spring- 
time of life. But even if these highest blessings be denied , if 
we have been compelled to change opinions, and to give up 
friends, and the cold experience of the world has extinguished 
the heat of youth, still the heart will instinctively recur to that 
happy time, to explain to itself what is meant by love and 
what by happiness. 

Of course this is only one side of the picture. This keen 
sosceptibility to pleasure and joy implies a keen susceptibility 
to pain. There is, probably, no time of life at which pains 
are more intensely felt ; no time at which the whole man more 
" groaneth and travaileth in pain together." Young men are 
prone to extreme melancholy, even to disgust with life. A 
joung preacher will preach upon afflictions much more often 
than an old one. A young poet will write more sadly. A 
young philosopher will moralize more gloomily. And this 
seems unreal sentiment, and is smiled at in after years. But 
it is real at the time ; and , perhaps , is nearer the truth at all 
times than the conten tedzie55 of those who ridicule it. T oxxVUql^ 
m fae^ feeler ererytbmg more keenly ; and as far as tkift "keeii- 
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neBsoffeelingcoQtribates toits tnifh, thef(>eUDg, whether it 
is pain or pleasnre, is bo much the traer. But is After life it ia 
the happiness, not the suffering of jouth. that most often 
returns to the memory, and seems to gild all the past. 

The period of jouth in the history of the world , when the 
bnnian race was, aa it were, put under the teaching of example, 
correiponds, of course, to the meeting point of the Law and 
the Gospel. The second stage, therefore, in the education of 
man was the presence of onr Lord upon earth. Thoae few 
years of His divine presence seem, as it were, to balance all 
the systems and creeds and worships which preceded , all Our 
Church's life which has followed since. Saints had gone he- 
fore , and saints have been given since ; great men and good 
men have lived among the heathen ; there were never, at luay 
time, examples wanting to teach either the chosen people or 
any other. But the one Eia,mple of all examples came in the 
"ftilnesB of time," just when the world was fitted to feel the 
power of His presence. Had His revelation been delayed till 
now, assuredly it would have been hard for us to recognise 
HisDivinity;forthefaculty of Faith has turned inwards, and 
cannot now accept any outer mimifestalions of the truth of 
God. Our vision of the Son of God is now aided by the eyes 
of the Apostles, andby that aid wecan recognise lieEipresB 
Image of the Father. But in this we are like men who are led 
through tmknown woods by Indian guides. We recognise 
the indicationB by which the path was known, as soon as those 
indications are pointed out; but we feel that it would have 
been quite vain for us to look for Ihem unaided. We, of 
course, have, in our turn, counterbalancing advantages. If 
we havelostthatfrcBimess of faith which would be the first to 
say to a poor carpenter — Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God — yet we possess, in the greater cultivation of 
ourreligious understanding, that which, perhaps, we ought 
not to be willing to give in exchange. The early Christians 
could recognise, more readily than we, the greatness And 
hciiuty of the Example set before them; but it is not too much 
to sa/, that we know better than they the precise outlines of 
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the tmtii. To every age is given by God its own proper gift. 
They had not the same clearness of understanding as we ; the 
same recognition that it is God and not the devil who rules the 
world; the same power of discrimination between different 
kinds of truth; they had not the same calmness, or fucedness 
of conduct; their faith was not so quiet, so little tempted to 
restless vehemence. But they had a keenness of perception 
which we have not, and could see the immeasurable difference 
between our Lord and all other men as we could never have 
seen it. Had our Lord come later. He would have come to 
mankind already beginning to stiffen into the fixedness of 
maturity. The power of His life would not have sunk so 
deeply into the world's heart ; the truth of His Divine Nature 
would not have been recognised. Seeing the Lord, would not 
have been the title to Apostleship. On the other hand, had 
our Lord come earlier, the world would not have been ready 
to receive Him, and the Gospel, instead of being the religion 
of the human race, would have been the religion of the 
Hebrews only. The other systems would have been too strong 
to be overthrown by the power of preaching. The need of a 
higher and purer teaching would not have been felt. Christ 
would have seemed to the Gentiles the Jewish Messiah, not 
the Son of Man. But He came in the ^^ fulness of time," for 
which all history had been preparing, to which all history 
since has been looking back. Hence the first and largest 
place in the New Testament is assigned to His Life four times 
told. This life we emphatically call the Gospel. If there is 
little herein to be technically called doctrine , yet here is the 
fountain of all inspiration. There is no Christian who would 
not rather part with all the rest of the Bible than with these 
four books. There is no part of God's Word which the reli- 
gions man more instinctively remembers. The Sermon on the 
Mount, the Parables and the Miracles, the Last Supper, the 
Mount of Olives, the Garden of G^thsemane, the Cross on 
Calvary — these are the companions alike of infancy and 
of old age, simple enough to be read with awe and wonder by 
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the one , profound enough to open new depths of wisdom to 
the fiillest experience of the other; 

Our Lord was the Example of majikind , and tliere can be 
no other example in the same sense. But the whole period 
ftom the closing of the Old Teatament to the close of the New 
was the period of the world's youth — the nge of examples ; 
and OUT Lord's presence waa not the only influence of that 
kind which has acted npon the human race. Three coni' 
paaions were appointed by Providence to give their society to 
thiscreaturewhomGod was educating; Greece, Rome, and 
the Early Church. To these three mankind has ever since 
looked back, and will ever hereafter look back with the saioe 
affection, the same lingering regret, with which age looks 
back to early manhood. In these three , maukind remembers 
the brilliant social companion whose wit and fancy sharpened 
the intellect and refined the imagination ; the bold and clever 
leader with whom to dare was to do, and whose very namewas 
a signal of succesB; and the earnest, heavenly-minded friend, 
whose saintly aspect was a revelation in itself. 

Greece and Borne have not only given to us the iruita of 
theb discipline, but the compauionsbip of their bloom. The 
iroits of their discipline would have passed into our posses- 
sion, even if their memory had utterly perished ; and just aa 
we know not the man who first discovered arithmetic, nor the 
man who first invented writing ^benefactors with whom no 
other captains of science ciuiever be compared — so, too, it 
is probable that we inherit from many a race, whose name we 
shallnever hear again, fruiteof long training now forgotten. 
But Greece and Some have given us more than any results of 
discipline in the never-dying memory of their fresh and youth- 
ful life. It is this, and not only the greatness or the genius of 
the classical writers, which makes their literature pre-eminent 
above all others. There have been great poets , great histo- 
rians, great philoaophera in modem days. Greece can show 
few poets equal, none superior to Shakapeare. Gibbon, in 
many respects, stands above all ancient historians. Bacon 
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was as great a master of philosophy as Aristotle. Nor again, 
are there wanting great writers of times older, as well as of 
times later, than the Greek, as, for instance , the Hebrew pro- 
phets. But the classics possess a charm quite independent of 
genin^. It is not their genius only which makes them attractive. 
It is the classic life, the life of the people of that day. It is the 
image there only to be seen, of our highest natural powers in 
their £reshest vigour. It is the unattainable grace of the prime 
of manhood. It is the pervading sense of youthful beauty. 
Hence, while we have elsewhere great poems and great 
histories, we never find again that universal radiance of fresh 
life which makes even the most commonplace relics of classic 
days models for our highest art. The common workman of 
those times breathed the atmosphere of the gods. What are 
now the ornaments of our museums were then the every-day 
furniture of sitting and sleeping-rooms. In the great monu- 
ments of their literature we can taste this pure inspiration 
most largely; but even the most commonplace fragments of a 
classic writer are steeped in the waters of the same foimtain. 
Those who compare the modems with the ancients, genius for 
genius, have no difficulty in claiming for the former equality, 
il not victory. But the issue is mistaken. To combine the ^ 
highest powers of intellect with the freshness of youth was \ 
possible only once, and that is the glory of the classic nations. . 
The inspiration which is drawn by the man from the memory 
of those whom he loved and admired in the spring-time of his / 
life, is drawn by the world now from the study of Greece and 
Rome. The world goes back to its youth in hopes to become 
young again, and delights to dwell on the feats achieved by 
the companions of those days. Beneath whatever was wrong 
and foolish it recognises that beauty of a fresh nature which 
never ceases to delight. And the sins and vices of that joyous 
time are passed over with the levity with which men think of 
their young companions* follies. 

The Early Church stands as the example which has most 
influenced our religious life , as Greece and Rome have mo^t 
influenced our political and intellecixL&l life. We xea^li^^ 
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New Testament, not to find there foniiB of dcTotion, for there 
are few to be found ; nor laws of ehnrcli government, for there 
arehardljany; nor creeds, for there are none; nor doctrines 
lo^callj stated, for there is no attempt at logieal precisioB, 
The New Teatament is aJmoet entirely occupied with two 
live* — the life of OUT Lord, and the life of the Early Chnrrfi, 
Among the Epistles there are but two which seem, even ftt first 
sight, to be treatisefl for the future instead of letters for the 
time — the Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But even these, when closelyeiamined, appear, 
like the rest, to be no more than the fruit of the current histoiy. 
That Early Church does not give us precepts, bat an example. 
8he says. Bo ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ. This 
had never been said hy Moaes, nor by any of the prophets. 
But the world was now grown old enough to be taught by 
■ueing the lives of saints, better than by hearing the words of 
prophets. When afterwards Christians needed creeds, and 
liturgies , and forma of church government , and systems of 
theology, they could not find them in the New Teatament. 
They found there only the materiala out of which such needs 
could be supplied. But the combination and selection of 
those materials they had to provide for theroaelves. In fact, 
the work which the Early Church had to do was peculiar. 
Her circumstances were still more peculiar. Had she legis- 
Utud peremptorily for posterity, her legislation must have 
been set aside, as, indeed, the prohibition to eat things 
strangled and to eat blood has been already set aside. But 
her example will live and teach for ever. In her we learn 
what is meant by neal, what by loveofGod, what by joy in the 
HolyQhost, whatby endurance fortlie sakeofChrisL For 
the very purpose of giving us a pattern, the chief features in 
her character are, as it were, magnified into colossal propor- 
tions. Our saints must chiefly be the saints of domestic life, 
the brightness of whose light is visible to very few. But their 
■aintlinesswAs forced into publicity, and its radiance illumines 
the earth. Soon every pagt; of the New Testament is written. 
Go uud do thou likewise. Transplant into your modern life 
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the same heayenlj-mindedness, the same fervour of love, the 
same tmshaken faith, the same devotion to your fellow-men. 
And to these pages accordingly, the Church of oar day turns 
for renewal of inspiration. We even busy ourselves in tracing 
Ihe details of the early Christian life , and we love to find that 
any practice of ours comes down from apostolic times. This 
is an exaggeration. It is not really following the Early 
Church , to be servile copyists of her practices. We are not 
commanded to have all things in common, because the Church 
of Jerusalem once had; nor are we to make every supper a 
sacrament, because the early Christians did so. To copy the 
Early Church is to do as she did, not what she did. Yet the 
very exaggeration is a testimony of the power which that 
Church has over us. We would fain imitate even her outward 
actions as a step towards imitating her inner life. Her out- 
ward actions were not meant for om* model. She, too, had her 
faults: disorders, violent quarrels, licentious recklessness of 
opinion in regard both to faith and practice. But these spots 
altogether disappear in the blaze of light which streams upon 
us when we look back towards her. Nay, we are impatient of 
being reminded that she had faults at all. So much does her 
youthfol holiness surpass all that we can show, that he who 
can see her faults seems necessarily insensible to the bright- 
ness of her glory. There have been great saints since the 
days of the Apostles. Holiness is as possible now as it was 
then. But the saintliness of that time had a peculiar beauty 
which we cannot copy; a beauty not confined to the apostles 
or great leaders, but pervading the whole Church. It is not 
what tiiey endured, nor the virtues which they practised, 
which so dazzle us. It is the perfect simplicity of the religious 
life, the singleness of heart, the openness, the childlike earn- 
estness. All else has been repeated since , but this never. 
And this makes the religious man's heart turn back with 
longing to that blessed time when the Lord's service was the 
highest of all delights, and every act of worship came fresh 
from the soul. K we compare degrees of devotion , vt ma^ \i^ 
reckoned something' mtrmsioallynohler to serve Grod axid.\o\^ 
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Him now when religion ia colder than it was, nnd when we 
hare not the aid of those thrilling, heart-stirring sympatfaie a 
which blessed the Early Church. But even if our devotion be 
aometiraea nobler in itself, yet tbeira still remains the more 
beautiful, the rnore attractive. Ours may have its own place 
in the sight of God, but theirs remains the irresistible example 
whieh kindles all other hearts by its tire. 

It ia nothing against tlie drift of tiia argument, that the 
three Meads whose companionship is most deeply engraven 
on the memory of the world were no friends one to another. 
Thia was the lot of mankind , as it is the lot of not a few men. 
Greece, the child of nature, hadcome to fiiil maturity so early 
as to pass away before the otier two appeared; and Rome 
and the Early Church disliked each other. Yet that dislike 
makea little impression on us now. We never identify the 
Rome of our admiration with the Kome which persecuted the 
Christian, partly, indeed, because the Rome that we admire 
was almost gone before the Church was founded ; but partly, 
tflo, because we forget each of these while we are studying the 
other. We almost make two persons of Trajan, accordingly 
as we meet with him in sacred or profane history. So natural 
is it to forget in after life the faulty aide of young friends' 
characters. 

The fluseeptibility of youth to the impression of society 
wears off at last. The age of reflection begins. From the 
storehouse of his youthful experience the man begins to draw 
the principles of his life. The spirit or conscience comes to 
full strength and assumes the tJirone intended for him in the 
soul. Asanaccredited judge, invested with full powers , he 
sits in the fribunal of our inner kingdom, decides upon the 
past, and legislates upon the future without appeal except to 
himself. Ue decides not by what is beautiful , or noble, or 
soul-inapiriug, but by what ia right. Gradually be frames bia 
codeoflaws, revising, adding, abrogating, asawiderand 
deeper eiperience gives him clearer light. He is the third 
great teacher and the last. 

Novt the education by no means ceases when tlie spirit 
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thus begins to lead the soul; the office of the spirit is in fact 
"to guide us into truth , not to give truth. The youth who has 
settled down to his life's work makes a great mistake , if he 
fancies that because he is no more under teachers and gover- 
nors his education is therefore at an end. It is only changed 
inform. He has much, very much, to learn, more perhaps 
than all which he has yet learned ; and his new teacher will 
not give it to him all at once. The lesson of life is in this re- 
spect like the lessons whereby we learn any ordinary business. 
The barrister, who has filled his memory with legal forms and 
unbued his mind with their spirit, knows that the most 
valuable part of his education is yet to be obtained in attend- 
ing the courts of law. The physician is not content with the 
theories of the lecture-room, nor with the experiments of the 
laboratory, nor even with the attendance at the hospitals ; he 
knows that independent practice, when he will be thrown upon 
his own resources, will open his eyes to much which at present 
he sees through a glass darkly. In every profession, after the 
principles are apparently mastered , there yet remains much 
to be learnt from the application of those principles to prac- 
tice , the only means by which we ever understand principles 
to the bottom. So too with the lesson which includes all 
otibers, the lesson of life. 

In this last stage of his progress a man learns in various 
ways. First, he learns imconsciously by the growth of his 
inner powers and the secret but steady accumulation of ex- 
perience. The fire of youth is toned down and sobered. The 
lealities of life dissipate many dreams, clear up many preju- 
dices, 9often down many roughnesses. The difference be- 
tween intention and action, between anticipating temptation 
and bearing it, between drawing pictures of holiness or noble- 
ness and realizing them, between hopes of success and reality 
of achievement, is taught by many a painful and many an im- 
expected experience. Li short, as the youth puts away childish 
tilings, 80 does the m^ put away youthful things. Secondly, 
the full-grown man learns by reflection. He looks ixiw%xds^ 
and not outwards only. He re-arranges tbe resultB oi "^^^^^ 
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experience , re-examines by the test of reality the prindl^H| 
supplied to him by books or conveisation, redaces to i^te^J 
ligible ajui practical formulas what he baa hitherto known ae 
Tague general rules. He not only generalizes — youth will 
generalize with great rapidity and often with acuteness — 

that he learns to correct one generalization by another. He 
gradually learns to disentangle bis own thoughts , so aa not to 
be led iuto foolish inconsistency by want of clearness of pur- | 
pose. He learns to distinguish between momentary impulsea 
and permanent determinations of character. He leame to 
hnow the limitsof his own powers, moral and intellectaal; and 
by slow degrees and with much reluctance he learns to sna- 
pend his judgment and to be content with ignorance where 
knowledge is beyond his reach. He leams to huow himself 
and other men, and to distinguish in some measure his own 
peculiarities from the leading features of humanity which he 
shares with all men. He leams to know botii the worth and 
the worthiessness of the world's judgment and of his own. 
Thirdly, he leams much by mistakes, both by his own and by 
those of others. He often persists in a wrong cause till it is 
too late to mend what he has doue, and he leams how to use it 
and how to bear it. His principles , or what he thought his 
principles, break down under him, and be is forced to analyse 
them in order to discover what amount of truth they really 
contain. He comes upon new and quite unexpected issues of 
what he has doue or said, and he baa tD profit by such warnings 
aa he receives. His errors often force him , aaitwere, to go 
back to school; not now with the happy docility of a child, 
but with the chastened submissioD of a penitent. Or, more 
often still, his mistakes iufiict a sharp chastisement which 
teaches him a new lesson without much effort on his own part 
to learn. Lastly, he learua much by contradiction. The 
collision of society compels him to state his opinions clearly; 
to defend them; to modify them when indefensible; perhaps 
to Burreuder them altogether, consciously or uuconscioualy ; 
still more often to absorb them iuto larger and fuller thoughts, 
lesa forcible but more comprehensive. The preciaiou which 
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if thus ofiteii forced upon him always seems to diminish some- 
tiling of the heartiness and power which belonged to more 
youthful instincts. But he gains in directness of aim, and 
therefore in firmness of resolution. But the greatest of his 
gains is what seems a loss: for he learns not to attempt the 
solution of insoluble problems, and to have no opinion at all 
on many points of the deepest interest. Usually this takes 
the form of an abandonment of speculation ; but it may rise to 
tihe level of a philosophical humility which stops where it can 
sdvance no further, and confesses its own weakness in the 
presence of the mysteries of life. 

But throughout all this it must not be supposed that he has 

no more to do either with that law which guided his childhood 

or with any other law of any kind. Since he is still a learner, 

he must learn on the one condition of all learning — obedience 

to rules; not indeed, blind obedience to rules not understood, 

hot obedience to the rules of his own mind — an obedience 

which he cannot throw off without descending below the 

childish level. He is £ree. But freedom is not the opposite of 

obedience, but of restraint. The freeman must obey, and 

obey as precisely as the bondman ; and if he has not acquired 

^ habit of obedience he is not fit to be firee. The law in fact 

fhich God makes the standard of our conduct may have one 

f two forms. It may be an external law, a law which is in 

le hands of others, in the making, in the applying, in the 

iforcing of which we have no share; a law which goyems 

>m the outside, compelling our will to bow even though our 

derstanding be unconvinced and unenlightened; saying 

1 must, and making no effort to make you feel that you 

;ht; appealing not to your conscience, but to force or 

r, and caring little whether you willingly agree or re- 

anily submit. Or, again, the law may be an internal 

; a voice which speaks within the conscience, and carries 

inderstanding along with it ; a law which treats us not as 

)s but as Mends , allowing us to know what our Lord 

1 ; a law which bids us yield not to blind feax Qfi an^ ^ \sv)\> 

» m»jest^ of truth and justice ; a law which is not m^o^^ 
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on US by another power, but by our own enlightened will. 
Now the first of these is the law which goyema and educates 
the child ; the second the law which govema and educates the 
man. The second is in reality the spirit of the first It 
conunards in a different way, but with a tone not one whit lew 
peremptory; and he only who can control all appetites and 
passiona in obedience to it can reap the full harvest of the last 
iind highest education. 

This need of lawin thefiillmatarityof lifeissoimperatiTe 
that if the requisite self-control be lost or impaired, or hare 
never been sufficiently acquired, the man instinctiyely has 
recourse to a aelf-imposed discipline if be deaire to keep him- 
self from falling. The Christian who has fallen into sinfiil 
habits often finds that he has no resource but to abstain from 
much that is harmless in itself because he haf associated it 
with evil. He takes monastic vows because the world hae 
proved too much for him. He takes temperance pledges be- 
cause he cannot resist the temptations of appetite. There are 
devils which can be cast out with a word; there are others 
which go not out bnt by (not prayer only, bnt) faaling. This 
is often the case with the late converted. They are compelled 
to abstain from , and sometimes tbey are induced to denounce, 
many pleasures and many enjoyments which they find iin~ 
suited to their spiritual health. The world and its enjoymenta 
have been to tliem a source of perpetual temptation, and they 
cannot conceive any religious life within such a circle of evil. 
Sometimes these men are truly spiritual enough and humble 
enough to recognise that this discipline is not essential in it- 
self, but only for them and for such as they. The discipline 
is then truly subordinate. It is an instrument in the hands of 
their conscience. They know what they are doing and why 
they do it. But sometimes, if they are weak, this discipline 
assumes the shape of a regular external law. They look upon 
many harmless things from which they have suffered mischief, 
as absolutely, not relatively, hurtful. They denounce what 
they cannot share without danger, as dangerous, not only 
Sor tbea, but for all mankind, and as evil in itself. They 
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set Up a conyentional code of duty founded on their own ex- 
perience, which they extend to all men. Even if they are 
educated enough to see that no conventional code is intellectu- 
ally tenable , yet they still maintain their system , and defend 
it, as not necessary in itself, but necessary for sinful men. 
The fact is , that a merciful Providence , in order to help such 
men, puts them back under the dominion of the law. They 
are not aware of it themselves — men who are under the do- 
minion of the law rarely are aware of it. But even if they 
could appeal to a revelation from heaven, they would still be 
under the law ; for a revelation speaking from without and not 
from within is an external law and not a spirit. 

For the same reason a strict and even severe discipline is 
needed for the cure of reprobates. Philanthropists complain 
sometimes that this teaching ends only in making the man 
say, "the punishment of crime is what I cannot bear;" not, 
"the wickedness of crime is what I will not do." But our nature 
is not all Will : and the fear of punishment is very often the 
foundation on which we build the hatred of evil. No convert 
would look back with any other feeling than deep gratitude 
on a severity which had set free his spirit by chaining down 
his grosser appetites. It is true that the teaching of mere 
discipline, if there be no other teaching, is useless. If you 
have only killed one selfish principle by another, you have 
done nothing. But if while thus killing one selfish principle 
by another you have also succeeded in awaking the higher 
faculty and giving it free power of self-exertion , you have 
done everything. 

This return to the teaching of discipline in mature life is 
needed for the intellect even more than for the conduct. 
There are many men who though they pass from the teaching 
of the outer law to that of the inner in regard to their practical 
life , never emerge from the former in regard to their specula- 
tive. They do not think; they are contented to let others 
think for them and to accept the results. How far the average 
of men are from having attained the power of free independent 
thought is shown by the staggenng and stumbling oi liSaaVt Vci- 

Efgaj/s and Heviews. S 
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telleeta when a completely newaubject of investigation tempta 
tliem to form a jadgment of their own on a matter which they 
have not studied. In such cases a really edncated intellect | 
secH at ont^e that no judgment is yet within its reach, and 
acquiesces in suspense. But the uneducated intellect hastens 
to account for the phenomenon ; to discover new laws of na- 
tnre, and newrelations of truth; t« decide, and predict, and 
perhaps to demand a remodelling of all previous knowledge. 
The discusBioBB on table-turning a few years ago, illustrated 
this want of intellects able to govern themselves. The whole 
analogy of physical science was not enough to induce that 
Bospenston of judgment which was effected in a week, by the 
dictum of a known philosopher. 

There are, however, somemen who really think for them- 
selves. But even they are sometimes obliged, especially if 
their speculations touch upon practical life, to put atempo- 
rary restraint upon their intellects. They refuse to speculate 
at all in directions where they cannot feel sure of preserving 
their own balance of mind. If the conclusions at which they 
seem likely to arrive are very strange , or very unlike the i 
general analogy of truth , or carry important practical con- ( 
sequences, they will pause, and turn to some other subject, j 
and try whether if they come back with fresh minds they still 
come to the same results. And this may go further, and they | 
may £nd such speculations so bewildering and so unsatis- 
factory, that they finally take refuge in a refusal to think any 
more on the particular |questions. They content themselves 
with 60 much of truth as they find necessary for their spiritual. 
life; and, though perfectly aware that the wheat may be 
miied with tares, they despair of rooting up the tares with 
safety to the wheat, and therefore let both grow together till 
the harvest. All this is justifiable in the same way that any 
self-discipline is justifiable if really necessaiy. But as is al- 
ways the case with those who are under the law, such men 
are sometimes tempted to prescribe for others what they need 
for themselves, and to require that no others should speculate 
because they dare not. They not only refuse to think, and 
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accept other men's thoughts, which is often quite right, but 
they elevate those into canons of faith for all men, which is , 
not right. This blindness is of course wrong ; but in reality 
it is a blindness of the same kind as that with which the 
Hebrews clung to their law; a blindness, provided for them 
in mercy, to save their intellects from leading them into mis- 
chief. 

Some men, on the other hand, show their want of intel- 
lectual self-control by going back, not to the dominion of 
law, but to the still lower level of intellectual anarchy. They 
speculate without any foimdation at all. They confound the 
internal consistency of some dream of their brains with the 
reality of independent truth. They set up theories which 
have no other evidence than compatibility with the few facts 
that happen to be known ; and forget that many other theories 
of equal claims might readily be invented. They are as little 
able to be content with having no judgment at all as those 
who accept judgments at second hand. They never practi- 
cally realize that when there is not enough evidence to justify 
a conclusion , it is wisdom to draw no conclusion. They are 
BO eager for light that they will rub their eyes in the dark and 
take the resulting optical delusions for real flashes. They 
need intellectual discipline — but they have little chance of 
getting it, for they have burst its bands. 

There is yet a further relation between the inner law of 
mature life and the outer law of childhood which must be 
noticed. And that is, that the outer law is often the best 
vehicle in which the inner law can be contained for the various 
purposes of life. The man remembers with afitection , and 
keeps up with delight, the customs of the home of his child- 
hood; tempted perhaps to over-estimate their value , but even 
when perfectly aware that they are no more than one form out 
of many which a well-ordered household might adopt, pre- 
ferring them because of his long familiarity, and because of 
tiie memories with which they are associated. So , too , truth 
often seems to him richer and fuller when expTesa^d Vn «.Qmfe 
ivrovaite phrase ofluBmotber^B, or some maxim oilQiai^k.^*^^'^ 
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He can give no better reaaou very often for much that he iloea 
every day of his life tiiau that his father did it before bini ; 
and provided the caatom is not a bad one , the reason is valid. 
And he likes to go to the same chorch. He likes to use the 
same prayers. He likos to keep up ilte same festivitiBS. 
Tbere are liiuits to all this. But no man is quite free from the 
infiuence; aud it is in many cases, perhaps in most, an in- 
fluence of the highest moral value. There is great value in 
the removal of raawy indifferent matters out of tlie region of 
discusaioninto that of precedent. There is greater value etill 
in the link of sympathy which binds the preseut ivith the past, 
and fills old age with the fresh feelings of childhood. If trutli 
sometimes suffers in form, it luiquestionably gains much in 
power; and if its onward progress is retarded, it gains im- 
measurably in solidity and iu its hold on men's hearts. 

Such is the last stage in the education of a human soul, 
itnd similar (as far as it has yet gone) has been the last stage 
in the education of the human race. Of coorae, so full a com- 
parison cannot he made iu this instance as was possible in the 
two which preceded it. For we arc still within the boundaries 
of this tliird period, and we cannot yet judge it as a whole. 
Jlut if the Christian Church be taken as the represeutative of 
mankind it is easy to see that the general law observable in 
the development of the individual may also be found in the 
development of the Church. 

Since the days of the Apostles no further revelation has 
been granted, nor has any other system of religion sprang 
up spontaneously within the limits which the Church htla 
eovered. No prophets have communicated messages from 
iieaven. No iufalllbie inspiration haa guided any teacher or 
preacher. The claim of infallibility still maintained by a 
portion of Christendom has been entirely given up by the 
more advanced section. The Church, in the fullest senae, ib 
left to herself to work out, by her natural faculties, ^e 
principles of her own action. And whatever assistance she a . 
to receive in doing so, is to be through tliose natural fauul 
ajjdijotin spiteof them or without them. 
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From the very first, the Church commenced the task by 
determining her leading doctrines, and the principles of her 
conduct. These were evolved, as principles usually are, 
partly by reflection on past experience , and by formularizing 
the thoughts embodied in the record of the Church of the 
Apostles , partly by perpetual collision with every variety of 
opinion. This career of dogmatism in the Church was , in 
many ways, similar to the hasty generalizations of early 
manhood. The principle on which the controversies of those 
days were conducted is that of giving an answer to every 
imaginable question. It rarely seems to occur to the early 
controversialists that there are questions which even the 
Church cannot solve — problems which not even revelation 
has brought within the reach of human faculties. That the 
decisions were right, on the whole — that is , that they always 
embodied, if they did not always rightly define, the truth — 
is proved by the permanent vitality of the Church as compared 
with the various heretical bodies which broke from her. But 
the fact that so vast a number of the early decisions are 
practically obsolete, and that even many of the doctrinal 
statements are plainly unfitted for permanent use , is a proof 
that the Church was not capable , any more than a man is 
capable, of extracting, at once, all the truth and wisdom 
contained in the teaching of the earlier periods. In fact, the 
Church of the Fathers claimed to do what not even the 
Apostles had claimed — namely, not only to teach the truth, 
but to clothe it in logical statements, and that not merely as 
opposed to then prevailing heresies (which was justifiable), 
but for all succeec^g time. Yet this was , after all , only an 
exaggeration of the proper function of the time. Those 
logical statements were necessary. And it belongs to a later 
epoch to see "the law within the law" which absorbs such 
statements into something higher than themselves. 

Before this process can be said to have worked itself out, it 
was interrupted by a new phenomenon, demanding essentially 
different management. A Bood of new and imdifieip\me^ 
races poured into Europe, on the one hand supplying tYie 
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Churcli with tlie vigour of fresh life to replace the effete 
materials of the old Roman Empire, iind on the otJier carrying 
her back to the childiah stage , and neceasitating a Tetum to 
the dominion of outer law. The Church iaatinctively had 
recourse to the only means that would suit the case — namely, 
a revival of Judaism. The Papacy of the Middle Ages, and 
I the Papal Hierarchy , with all its numherleas ceremoniea and 
) appliances of external religion, with its attention fined upon 
! deedsandnot on thoughts, orfeelings, orpurpoaes, with its 
' preciseapportionment of puniahmenta and purgatory, was, in 
fact, neither more nor less than tJie old schoolmaster come 
back to bring some new aeholara to Chriat. Of courae, this 
was n»t the conscioua intention of the then rulers of the 
Church; they believed in their own ceremoniea as much as 
any of the people at large. Theretumto the dominion of law 
was inatinctive, not intentional. But its object is now as 
evident as the obj ect of the ancient Mosaic system. Nothing 
short of a real ayatem of discipline , accepted as divine by all 
alike, could have tamed the German and Celtish nature into 
the self-control needed for a truly spiritual religion. How 
cooldChlovis, atthe head of his Pranks, have made any right 
use of absolute freedom of conscience? Nor was this a cose 
in which the lesa disciplined race could have learned spiritu- 
ality from the more disciplined. This may happen when the 
more disciplined is much the more vigorous of the two. But 
theexhaustedRomanEmpirehadnot such strength of life left 
within it There was no alternative but that all alike should 
bepnttinder the law to learn the lesson of obedience. 

When the work was done , men began to discover that the 
law was no longer necessary. And of course there waa no 
reason why they should tbeti discuss the question whether it 
had ever been necessary. The time was come when it was fit 
to tmstto the conscience as the supreme guide, and the yoka 
of the medieval discipline was shaken off by a controversy 
which, in many respects, wasarepetitionof that between St, 
Paul and the JudaiseTa. But, as is always the case aftera 
temporary retarn to the state of diacipline, Christendom did 
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not go back to the position or the duty from which she had 
been drawn by the influx of the barbarian races. The human 
mind had not stood still through the ages of bondage , though 
its motions had been hidden. The Church's whole energy 
was taken up in the first six centuries of her existence in the 
creation of a theology. Since that time it had been occupied 
in renewing by self-discipline the self-control which the 
sadden absorption of the barbarians had destroyed. At the 
Reformation it might have seemed at first as if the study of 
theology were about to return. But in reality an entirely new 
lesson commenced — the lesson of toleration. Toleration is 
the very opposite of dogmatism. It implies in reality a con- 
fession that there are insoluble problems upon which even 
Revelation throws but little light. Its tendency is to modify 
the early dogmatism by substituting the spirit for the letter, 
and practical religion for precise definitions of truth. This 
lesson is certainly not yet fully learnt. Our toleration is at 
present too often timid , too often rash , sometimes sacrificing 
valuable religious elements, sometimes fearing its own 
plainest conclusions. Yet there can be no question that it is 
gaining on the minds of all educated men, whether Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, and is passing from them to be the 
common property of educated and uneducated alike. There 
are occasions when the spiritual anarchy which has neces- 
sarily followed the Reformation threatens for a moment to 
bring back some temporary bondage, like the Roman Catholic 
system. But on the whole the steady progress of toleration is 
unmistakeable. The mature mind of our race is beginning to 
modify and soften the hardness and severity of the principles 
which its early manhood had elevated into immutable state- 
ments of truth. Men are beginning to take a wider view than 
tiiey did. Physical science, researches into history, a more 
thorough knowledge of the world they inhabit, have enlarged 
our philosophy beyond the limits which bounded that of the 
Church of the Fathers. And all these have an influence, 
whether we will or no, on our determinations oi xeVigvowa 
truth. There are found to be more things in heaveii and eax^ 
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than were dreamt of in the patristjc theology. God's creation 
is a new book to be read by the side of His revelation, and to 
be interpreted as coming from Him. We can acknowledge 
the great vabie of the forms in wliich the first agea of the 
Church defined the truth, and yet refuse to be bound bj them; 
we can use them , andyet endeavour to go beyond them, just 
as they also went beyond the legacy which was left ua by the 
Apostles. 

In ieaming this new lesson, Christendom needed a firm 
spot on which site miglit stand , and has found it in the Bible. 
Had the Bible been drawn up in precise statements of faitb, 
or detailed precepts of conduct, we should have had no 
alternative but either permanent subjection to an enter law, 
or loss of the highest iuBtmment of self-education. Butthe 
Bible, from its very form, is exactly adapted to our present 
4f'' want. It is a history; even the doctrinal parts of it are cast 
in a historical form, aiid are best studied by considering them 
as records of the time at wliich they were written , and as con- 
veying to us the highest and greatest religious life of that 
time. Hence we use the Bible — some consciously, some un- 
consciously — not to override , but to evoke the voice of con- 
science. When conscience and the Bible appear to differ, the 
pious Christian immediately concludes that he has not really 
luderstood the Bible. Hence, too, while the interpretation 
of the Bible varies slightly from age to age, it varies always ui 
one direction. The sclioohnen found purgatory in it. Later 
students foimd enough to condemn Galileo. Not long ago it 
wouldhave been held to condemn geology, and there are still 
many who so interpret it. The current is all one way — it 
evidently points to the identification of the Bible with the 
voice of conscience. The Bible, m fact, is hindered by its 
form from exccrcisiug a despotism over the human spirit; if it 
could do that, it would become an outer law at once ; bnt its 
form is BO admirably adapted to our need , that it wins from ua 
all the reverence of a supreme authority, and yet imposes on 
us no yoke of subjection. This it does by virtue of the prin- 
ciple of private judgment, which puts conscience between us 
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and the Bible, making conscience the supreme interpreter, 
whom it may be a duty to enlighten, but whom it can never be 
a duty to disobey. 

This recurrence to the Bible as the great authority has 
been accompanied by a strong inclination, common to all 
Protestant countries , to go back in every detail of life to the 
practices of early times, chiefly, no doubt, because such a 
revival of primitive practices, wherever possible, is the 
greatest help to entering into the very essence , and imbibing 
3ie spirit of the days when the Bible was written. So, too, the 
observance of the Sunday has a stronger hold on the minds of 
all religious men because it penetrates the whole texture of 
the Old Testament. The institution is so admirable , indeed 
so necessary in itself, that without this hold it would deserve 
its present position. But nothing but its prominent position 
in the Bible would have made it, what it now is, the one 
ordinance which all Christendom alike agrees in keeping. In 
such an observance men feel that they are, so far, living a 
seriptoral life , and have come , as it were , a step nearer to the 
inner power of the book from which they expect to learn then* 
highest lessons. Some , indeed , treat it as enjoined by an ab- 
solutely binding decree, and thus at once put themselves 
under a law. But, short of that, those who defend it only by 
arguments of Christian expediency, are yet compelled to ac- 
knowledge that those arguments are so strong that it would be 
difficult to imagine a higher authority for any ceremonial 
institution. And among those arguments one of the foremost 
IB the sympathy which the institution fosters between the 
student of the Bible and the book which he studies. 

This tendency to go back to the childhood and youth of 
the world has, of course, retarded the acquisition of that 
toleration which is the chief philosophical and religious lesson 
of modem days. Unquestionably as bigoted a spirit has often 
been shown in defence of some practice for which the sanction 
of tide Bible had been claimed , as before the Reformation in 
defence of the decrees of the Church. But no lesson la-w^W 
learned ali at once. To learn to/eration well andreaWy , ^ 
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let it become, not ajjliilosopliical tenet, but a practiua! prin* 
ciple, to join it with real religiouBnesa of life and character, it 
is abaolutelj uecesaarj that it should break in upon the mind 
by Blow and steady degrees , and that at every point ita right 
ta go farther should be disputed, and so forced to Logical 
proof. For it ia only by virtne of the opposition which it haa 
Burmountcd that any truth can stand in the Immaii mind. 
The strongest argmnent in favour of tolerating all opinions ie 
that our conviction of the truth of an opinion is worthless un- 
less it has established itself in spite of the most strenuoos 
resistance, and is still prepared to overcome the same 
resistance , if necessary. Toleration itself is no exception to 
the universal law; and those who must regret the slow pro- 
gress by which it wins its way , may remember that this slow- 
ness makes the final victory the more certain and complete. 
Nor is that all. The toleration thus obtained is different in 
kind from what it would otherwise have been. It is not only 
stronger , it is richer and fuller. For the slowness of its pro- 
gress pves time to disentangle from dogmatism the really 
valuable principles and sentiments which have been miied up 
and entwined in it, and to miite toleration, not with in- 
difference and woridliness, but with spiritual truth and re- 
ligiousness of life. 

Even the perverted use of the Bible^has therefore not been 
without certaJn great advantages. And meanwhile how 
utterly imposHibSe it would be in the manhood of the world to 
imagineanyotherinstructor of mankind. Audfor that reason, 
every day makes it more and more evident that the thorough 
study of the Uible, the investigation of what it teaches and 
what it does not teach, the determination of the limits of what 
we mean by its inspiration, the determination of the degree of 
authority to be ascribed to the different books, if any degrees 
are to be admitted, must take the lead of all other studies. He 
is guilty of high treason against the faith who fears the result 
of any investigation , whether philosophical, orscientific, op 
historical. And therefore nothing should be more welcome 
tian the eiteuaioa of knowledge of any and every kind ~ for 
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every increase in our accumulations of knowledge throws 
fresh light upon these the real problems of our day. If 
geology proves to us that we must not interpret the first 
diapters of Genesis literally; if historical investigation shall 
diow us that inspiration , however it may protect the doctrine, 
yet was not empowered to prbtect the narrative of the inspired 
writers from occasional inaccuracy ; if careful criticism shall 
prove that there have been occasional interpolations and 
forgeries in that Book , as in many others ; the results should 
still be welcome. Even the mistakes of careful and reverent 
students are more valuable now than truth held in imthinking 
acquiescence. The substance of the teaching which we de- 
rive from the Bible will not really be aflfected by anything of 
this sort. While its hold upon the mind of believers, and its 
power to stir the depths of the spirit of man, however much 
weakened at first, must be immeasurably strengthened in the 
end , by clearing away any blunders which may have been 
fastened on it by human interpretation. 

The immediate work of our day is the study of the Bible. 
Other studies will act upon the progress of mankind by acting 
through and upon this. For while a few highly educated 
men here and there who have given their minds to special 
pursuits may think the study of the Bible a thing of the past, 
yet assuredly, if their science is to have its effect upon men 
in the mass , it must be by affecting their moral and religious 
convictions — in no other way have men been, or can men 
be , deeply and permanently changed. But though this study 
must be for the present and for some time the centre of all 
studies, there is meanwhile no study of whatever kind which 
will not have its share in the general effect. At this time , in 
the maturity of mankind , as with each man in the maturity 
of his powers, the great lever which moves the world is know- 
ledge , the great force is the intellect. St. Paul has told us 
"that though in malice we must be children, in understanding 
we ought to be men." And this saying of his has the widest 
range. Not only in the understanding of religious tr\i1i\i,\i\jA.\a. 
all exercjse oftiie intellectualpowerSj we have no right \.o a\.o^ 
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short of any limit but that nhicli nature, that ia, the decree 
of the Creator, has unpoaed on ub. In fact, no knowledge 
can be without its effect on religiouB convictionB; for if not 
capahle of throwing direct light on some spiritual questionE, 
jet in its acquiBition knowledge invariahlj' throwB hght on 
the proceas by which it IB tobe, orhaabeen, acquired, and 
thus affects all other knowledge of every kind. 

If we have made mistakes, careful study may teach us 
better. If we have quarrelled ahout worda, tlie enlighten- 
ment of the understanding ia the best roeaiia to show us our 
folly. If we have vainly puzzled our intellects with suhjects 
beyond human cognizance, better knowledge of onrselveB 
will help us to be humbler. Life, indeed, is higher than all 
else; and no service that man cau render to his fellows is to 
be compared with the heavenly power of a life of holiness. 
Bat next to that must be rauked, whatever tends to make 
men think clearly and judge correctly. So valuable, even 
above all things (excepting only godlmesB), ia clear thought 
that the labours of the statesman are far below those of the 
phUoBopher in duration, in power, and in beneficial results. 
Thought ia now higher than action , nnlcss action be inapired 
with the very breath of heaven. For we are now men, 
governed by principles, if governed at all, and cannot rely 
any longer on the impulses of youth or the disciphne of child- 
hood. 
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Whbk geologists began to ask whether changes in the 
eardi's structure might be explained by causes still in opera- 
tion , they did not disprove the possibility of great convul- 
sions , but they lessened the necessity for imagining them. 
So, if a theologian has his eyes opened to the Divine energy 
as continaous and omnipresent, he lessens the sharp contrast 
of epochs in Revelation, but need not assume that the stream 
has never varied in its flow. Iifiii)Jtion raises time present 
into the sac redness of the past ; jhjle Criticism reduces the 
stranereness of the past into harmony with the present. Faith 
ana Jrrayer (and great marvels answering to them) do not 
pass away: but in prolonging their range as a whole, we 
make their parts less exceptional. We hardly discern the 
truth, for which they are anxious, until we distinguish it 
from associations accidental to their domain. The truth itself 
may have been apprehended in various degrees by servants 
of Grod, of old, as now. Instead of, with Tertullian, what 
was first is truest, we may say, what comes of God is true, 
and He is not only afar, but nigh at hand; though His mind 
is not changed. 

Questions of miraculous interference do not turn merely 
upon our conceptions of physical law, as unbroken, or of 
the Divine Will, as all-pervading ; but they include inquiries 
into evidence , and must abide by verdicts on the age of re- 
cords. Nor should the distinction between poetry and prose, 
and the possibility of imagination's allying itself with affec- 
tion, be overlooked. We cannot encourage a remorseless 
criticism of Gentile histories and escape its contagion when 
we approach Hebrew annaJ-s; nor acknowledge aProVi^cw^ei 
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in Jewry without owning that it may have comprehei 
Banctities elsewhere. But the moment we eiamine fairlj 
religions of India and of Arabia, or even those of p 
Hellaa and Latium, we find fhey appealed to the bett^« 
of our nature , and their essential strength lay in the elen 
of good which they contained, rather than in 
corruption. 

Thus considerations , religious and moral, 
scientific and critical, have, where discussion was | 
widened the idea of Revelation for the old world, and i_ 
ened it for ourselves; not removing the footsteps of the ^ 
nal &om Palestine, hut tracing them on other shores;j4 
not making the saints of old orphans, but ourselves) 
of their sonship. Conscience would not lose by eichaji 
that repreasive idea of revelation which is put over agai 
as an adversary, for one to which the echo of its beatinBW 
should be the witness. The moral conatituents of our noil 
BO often contrasted ?Hth Revelation, should rather beifl 
sidered parts of its instrumentality. Tliose cases in 
we accept the miracle for the sake of the moral lesson pu 
the ethical element to be the more fiindamental./We 
more clearly if we imagine a miracle of cruelty wroi _ 
by Antichrist) for immoral ends ; for then only the techiu 
miraculous has its value isolated; whereas by appealttt 
ijnfid "workb" (however wonderful) for His witness, C 
has taught us to have faith mainly in goodness./ This il 
much overlooked by some apologists ./But there is h 
any greater question than whether history shows A _^_ 
God to have trained mankind by a faith which has reasooM 
conscience for its kindred, or by one to whose n 
tests their pride must bow; that is, whether His Holy Spi __ 
has act«d through the channels which His Providence m^l 
dained, or whether it has departed from these so signallT ' 
that comparative mistrust of them over afterwards becomes a 
duty. The first alternative, though invidioWly termed philo- 
sophical, is that to which free nations and evangelical 
thinkers loud; the second has a greater show of religion, but 
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allies itself naturally with priestcraft or formalism ; and not 
rarely with corruptness of administration or of life. 

In this issue converge many questions anciently stirred, 
but recurring in our daylight with almost uniform* accession 
of strength to the liberal side. Such questions turn chiefly 
on the law of growth, traceable throughout the Bible, as in 
the world ; and partly on science , or historical inquiry ; but no 
less on the deeper revelations of the New Testament, as com- 
pared to those of the Old. If we are to retain the old Angli- 
can foundations of research and fair statement, we must 
revise some of the decisions provisionally given upon imper- 
fect evidence; or, if we shrink from doing so, we must ab- 
dicate our ancient claim to build upon the truth; aqd our 
retreat will be either to Rome , as some of our lost ones have 
consistently seen , or to some form, equally evil, of darkness 
voluntary. The attitude of too many English scholars before 
the last Monster out of the Deep is that of the degenerate 
senators before Tiberius. They stand, balancing terror 
against mutual shame. Even with those in our universities 
who no longer repeat fully the required Shibboleths, the ex- 
plicitness of truth is rare. He who assents most, committing 
himself least to basenes8j_isjecE^ 

" Bunsen's enduring glory is neither to have paltered with 
his conscience nor shrunk from the difficulties of the pro- 
blem ; but to have brought a vast erudition , in the light of a 
Christian conscience, to imroU tangled records, tracing 
frankly the Spirit of God elsewhere , but honouring chiefly the 
traditions of His Hebrew sanctuary. No living author's works 
could furnish so pregnant a text for a discourse on Biblical 
criticism. Passing over some specialities of Lutheranism, 

* It iB veiy remarkable that, amidst all our Biblical illustration from 
recent travellers , Layard, Rawlinson, Robinson, Stanley, &c. , no single 
point bas been discovered to tell in favour of an irrational supematuralism ; 
whereas numerous discoveries have confirmed the more liberal (not to say, 
rationalizing) criticism which traces Revelation historically within the 
sphere of nature and humuiity. Such is the moral , both of the Assyrian 
discoveries , and of all travels in the East , as well as the verdict of philo- 
logers at home. Mr. 0. Bawlinson^s proof of this is stronger , \>eca\x%e uu- 
designed. 
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we may meet in tlie field of reaeareli whicli i. 

Bcbolars; while even here, tiie sympathy, whieh jnstifiea 

respectful eipoBitiou , need not imply entire agreement. 

la the great work upon Egypt,* the latter volumes of 
which are now appearing in English , we do not find that 
picture of home life which meets ub iu the pages of our coun- 
trymau, Sir G. Wilkinson. The interest for robust scholara 
is not less, in the froltfal comparison of the oldest tradition* 
ofourrace, and in the giant shapes of ancient empirea, which 
flit like dim shadows, evoked by a master's hand. But for 
those who seek chiefly results, there is something wearisome 
in the elaborate discussion of authorities; and, it most be 
confessed, fJieOermanrefinementof method has all the effect 
of confusion. To give details here is impossible (though the 
more any one scrutinizes them, the more subataiitial he will 
fludthem), and this sketch must combine suggestions, which 
the author has scattered strangely apart, and sometimes re- 
peated without perfect consistency. He dwells largely upoa 
Herodotus, Eratosthenes, and their successors, from Cham- 
poUion and Young to Lepsius. Especially the dynastic re- 
cords of the Ptolemaic priest, Manetho,** are compared witli 
' the accounts of the stone monumenta. The result, if we can 
receive it, is to vindicate for the civilized kingdom of Egypt, 
from Menes downward, an antiquity of nearly four thousand 
years before Christ. There is no point in which arehieologiEta 
of all shades were so nearly unanimous as in the belief tbat 
our Biblical chronology was too narrow in its limits; and tbe 
enlargement of our views, deduced from Egyptian records, ia 
extended by onr author's reasonings on the development of 

* Kgiipl'i: Plxce in tJniieniil llitlorij. by Christian C. J. Biiaien, \Ai. 

pp. 12-115, TDl.l,, ed. Din<!.' in I1]s C-ipuf'miimiir Hi,tmliBoe. Bddii! 
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aerce and government) and still more of languages, and 
ical features of race. He could not have vindicated the 

of mankind if he had not asked for a vast extension 
ne, whether his petition of twenty thousand years be 
ted or not. The mention of such a term may appear 
troos to those who regard six thousand years as a paxt of 
lation. Yet it is easier to throw doubt on some of the 
ments than to show that the conclusion in favour of a vast 
;h is improbable. If pottery in a river's mud proves little, 
jndency may agree with that of the discovery of very 
jnt pre-historic remains in many parts of the world, 
n, how many years are needed to develope modem 
eh out of Latin , and Latin itself out of its original crude 
s? How unlike is English to Welsh, and Greek to Sans- 
— yet all indubitably of one family of languages ! What 
3 were required to create the existing divergence of mem- 
of this family ! How many more for other families , sepa- 
L by a wide gulf from this, yet retaining traces of a 
eval aboriginal affinity, to have developed themselves, 
r in priority or collaterally ! The same consonantal roots, 
axing either as verbs inflected with great variety of 
imatical form, or as nouns with case-endings in some 
iiages , and with none in others , plead as convincingly as 
raccession of strata in geology, for enormous lapses of 

When, again, we have traced our Gaelic and our Sans- 
to their inferential pre -Hellenic stem, and when reason 
convinced us that the Semitic languages which had as 
act an individuality four thousand years ago as they have 

require a cradle of larger dimensions than Archbishop 
er*8 chronology, what farther effort is not forced upon 
magination , if we would guess the measure of the dim 
ground in which the Mongolian and Egyptian languages, 
• probably than the Hebrew, became fixed, growing early 
the type which they retain? Do we see an historical area 
itions and languages extending itself over nearly ten 
sand years : and can we imagine less than another ten 
sand^ during which ^2ze possibilities of these t\osi^\>QQV 

y» afifi Bevieras. 4 
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body and ftinn?'QueatioiiBof this kind require from n 
us a apecial training for each: but Baron Bunaen rer 
them, and his tlieoriea are at leaat suggestive. He shows 1^ 
Egypt had m uommoii with that primeval Asiatic stoakJ 
presented by Ham, out of which, as i»w material, he^ 
ceiveB the divergent families , termed Indo-European*^ 
Semitic (orthekindredsof Europe and of Palestine), toW 
been later developed. Nimrod is considered as the Billf 
representative of the earlier stock, whose ruder langr 
continued, hy aftiliatiou or bj analogy, in the Moii{ 
races of Asia and in the Negroes of Africa. 

The traditions of Babylon, Sidon, Aflsyria, andlran^ 
brought by our author to illustrate and confirm, thom"" 
mod^, our interpretation of Genesis. It is strangefl 
nearly those ancient coBmogonies** approach what nn 
termed the philosophy of Mosea , while they fall short in' 
LonginUB called hia "worthy conception of the divinity." 
deluge takes its place among geological phenomena 
longer a disturbance of law from which science sbrinkK|)| 
a prolonged play of the forces of fire and water, render 
primeval regions of Nortli Asia uninhabitable, and ur, 
nations to new abodes. We learn approximately its ai 
and infer limitation in its range , from finding it reci 
the traditions of Iran and Palestine (or of Japhet and S 
but unknown to the Egyptians and Mongolians, wh 
earlier the cradle of mankind. In the half ideal half tradt 
notices*** of the beginnings of our race, compiiediu 
sis , we are bid notice the combination qf documents , and I 
recurrence of barely consistent genealogies. As the mt 
Adam begets Caiu , the man Enos begets Uainan. Jarodai 



brings Iba term Aryui |ar Aiyu) into rubioD. V\ 
aver ii tnlPlllgible, wllhoul eicludlns, pertiKpa, ■ Ton 

•' AemU'a's Stella in it«r WeUtitichicliiii. pp. lie-K 
1B56. 
••• Aepiplea's Sidle, to., B. v. 4, f,, pp. BO-Ili. GqII 
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Irad, Methuselah and Methusael, are similarly compared. 
Seth, like El, is an old deity's appellation , and Man was the 
son of Seth in one record , as Adam was the son of God in the 
other. One could wish the puzzling circumstance, that the 
etTmology of some of the earlier names seems strained to suit 
the present form of the narrative had been explained. That 
our author would not shrink from noticing this , is shown by 
the finnness with which he relegates the long lives of the first 
patriarchs to the domain of legend, or of symbolical cycle. 
He reasonably conceives that the historical portion begins 
with Abraham, where the lives become natural , and informa- 
tion was nearer. A sceptical criticism might, indeed, ask, by 
what right he assumes tiiat the moral dimensions of our spiri- 
tual heroes can not have been idealized by tradition , as he 
admits to have been the case with physical events and with 
chronology rounded into epical shape. But the first principles 
of his philosophy, which fixes on personality (or what we 
might call force of character) as the great organ of Divine 
msoiifestation in the world, and his entire method of handling 
the Bible, lead him to insist on the genuineness, and to 
magnify the force of spiritual ideas, and of the men who 
exemplified them. Hence on the side of religion , he does not 
intentionally violate that reverence with which Evangelical 
thinkers view the fathers of our faith. To Abraham and 
Moses, Elijah and Jeremiah, he renders grateful honour. 
Even in archaeology his scepticism does not outrun the suspi- 
cions often betrayed in our popular mind; and he limits, 
while he confirms these, by showing how far they have 
ground. But as he says, with quaint strength, "there is no 
chronological element in Revelation." Without borrowing 
the fifteen centuries which the Greek Church and Septuagint 
would lend us, we see, from comparing the Bible with the 
Egyptian records and with itself, that our common dates are 
wrong, though it is not so easy to say how they should be 
rectified. The idea of bringing Abraham into Egypt as early 
as 2876 b.c. is one of our author's most doubtful pomta , ^lA 
may seem hardly tenable. But he wanted time fox t\ie g£0\^\Xi 
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of Jacob's family iota & people of two mUliouB, and he felt 
bound to pittce Joseph under a native Pharaoh, therefore, be 
fore the Shepherd Kings. He also contenda that Abraham' 
horizon in Asia ie antecedent to the firat Median conquest of 
Babylon m ^34. A famine , conveniently mentioned under 
the twelfth dynasty of Egypt, completes hifl proof. Sesortoais, 
therefore, is the Pharaoh to whom Joseph was minister; the 
stay of the Israelitea in Egypt is eitended to fourteen cen- 
turies; and the date 215 represents the time of oppression- 
Some of these details are sufficiently doubtful to affcn^ 
grotrnd of attack to writers whose real quarrel is with our 
author's Biblical research, and its more certain, but not there- 
fore more welcome, conclusions. It is easier to follow him 
implicitly when he leads us, in virtue of an overwhelming con- 
currence of Egyptian reeords, and of all the probabilities of 
the case, to place the Eiodua aa late as 1320 or 1314. The 
event ia more natural in Egypt's decline under Menephthah, 
the exiled son of the great Ramsea, than amidst the splendour 
of the eighteenth dynasty. It cannot well have been earlier, 
or the Book of Judges must have mentioned the conquest of 
Canaan by Ramses ; nor later, for then Joahua would come in 
collision with the new empire of Nlnus and Serairamis. But 
Manetho places, underMenephthah, what seems thcEgyptian 
version of the event, and the year 1314, one of our alterna- 
tives , ifl the date assigned it by Jewish tradition. Not only !■ 
the historical reality of the Esodus thus vindicated against 
the dreams of the Drummonds and the Volneys, but a new 
interest is given it by its connexion with the rise and fall of 
great empires. We can understand how the ruin on which 
Ninus rose made room in Canaan for the Israelites, and how 
they fell again under the aatrapa of the New Empire, who 
appear in the Book of Judges as kings of the provinces. Only, 
if we accept the confirmation, we must take all its parts, 
Manetho makes the conquerors before whom Menephthah 
retreata into Ethiopia Syrian shepherds, and gives the human 
side of an invasion, or war of hberation;* Baron Bunaaa 

* tifiar t^Ro jurjii nfovrvttly Snit .... avrd!tiia9ai U fif^^l 
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notices the "high hand" with which Jehovah led forth his 
people, the spoiling of the Egyptians, and the lingering in the 
peninsula, as signs, even in the Bible, of a struggle conducted 
by human means. Thus, as the pestilence of the Book of 
Kmgs becomes in Chronicles the more visible angel, so the 
avenger who slew the firstborn may have been the Bedouin 
host, akin nearly to Jethro, and more remotely to Israel. 

So in the passage of the Red Sea , the description may be 
interpreted with the latitude of poetry: though as it is not 
affirmed that Pharaoh was drowned, it is no serious objection 
that Egyptian authorities continue the reign of Menephthah 
later. A greater difficulty is that we find but three centuries 
thus left us from the Exodus to Solomon's Temple. Yet less 
stress will be laid on this by whoever notices how the numbers 
m the Book of Judges proceed by the eastern round number 
of forty, what traces the whole book bears of embodying 
history in its most popular form , and how naturally St. Paul 
or St. Stephen would speak after received accounts. 

It is not the importance severally, but the continual recur- 
rence of such difficulties, which bears with ever-growing in- 
duction upon the question, whether the Pentateuch is of one 
age and hand, and whether subsequent books are contempo- 
rary with the events, or whether the whole literature grew 
like a tree rooted in the varying thoughts of successive gene- 
rations, and whether traces of editorship, if not of composi- 
tion, between the ages of Solomon and Hezekiah , are mani- 
fest to whoever will recognise them. Baron Bunsen finds 
himself compelled to adopt the alternative of gradual growth. 
He makes the Pentateuch Mosaic , as indicating the mind and 
embodying the developed system of Moses , rather than as 
written by the great lawgiver's hand. Numerous fragments 
of genealogy, of chronicle , and of spiritual song go up to a 
high antiquity, but are embedded in a crust of later narrative, 
the allusions of which betray at least a time when Idngs were 

TTinv 'taiv avvoifioa fiivmv avtdg dk . , , . insfjixfis nqia^Biq 7t^6qx<x(i% 

xtno Tt^fiwatwf &rttXa9kvtag notftivag . . . . xal ri^lov ovv«ni.axqa- 

< « V < t V X. <' ^ ManethOf apud Joa, c. Apion. The wIloIq pfta&Si^^ Yiaa ^^ 
Btamp of genuine biatory. 



eBtablisLed in lErOiel. Hence the idea of compoaition oat of 
older materials maat be admitted ; and it may in some cases 
be conceived that the compiler's point of view differed from 
that of the older pieeeB, which yet he faithfully preserved. If 
the more any one scrutinizes the sacred text, the more he 
finds himself impelled to these or like conclnsions respecting 
it, the accident of such having been alleged by men more 
critical than devout should not make Chriations shruik from 
them. We need not fear that what God haa permitted to be 
txue in history can be at war with the faith in Himself taught 
tu by His Sod. 

As in his Ejiiipt our author sifts the historical date of the 
Bible, so in his Gnii in der Geschichie.,* he expounds its directly 
religious element. Lamenting, like Pascal, the wretchednees 
of our feverish being, when eetraiiged from its eternal stay, he' 
traces, as a countryman of Hegel, the Divine thought bring- 
ing order out of confusion. Unlike the despairing school, who 
forbid us trust in God or in conscience, unless we kill our 
souls with literalism, 'he finds salvation for men and States 
only in becoming acquainted with the Author of our life, by 
whoso reason the world stands fast, whose stamp we bear in 
our forethought, and whose voice our conscience echoes. In 
the Bible, as an expression of devout reason, and therefore to 
be readwith reason in freedom, he finds record of tlie spiritual 
giants whose experience generated the religious atmosphere 
we breathe. For as in law and literature, so in religion we 
are debtors to our ancestors ; but their life must find in as ft 
kindred apprehension, else it would not quicken; and we 
must give back what we have received, or perish bynnfaith- 
fiilness to our trust. Abraham the friend of God , Moses Oie 
inspired patriot, Elijah the preacher of the still small voice, 
and Jeremiah the foreseer of a law written on the conscience, 
are not ancestors of Pharisees who inherit their flesh and 
name, so much as of kindred spirits who put trust in a 
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righteous Grod above offerings of blood, who build up free na- 
tions by wisdom , who speak truth in simplicity though four 
hnndred priests cry out for falsehood, and who make self- 
examination before the Searcher of hearts more sacred than 
the confessional. When the fierce ritual of Syria, with the awe 
of a Divine voice, bade Abraham slay his son, he did not re- 
flect that he had no perfect theory of the absolute to justify 
him in departing from traditional revelation , but trusted that 
the Father, whose voice from heaven he heard at heart, waa 
better pleased with mercy than with sacrifice ; and his trust 
was his righteousness. Its seed was sown from heaven, but it 
grew in the soil of an honest and good heart. So in each case 
we trace principles of reason and right, to which our heart 
perpetually responds, and our response to which is a truer 
sign of faith than such deference to a supposed external 
authority as would quench these principles themselves. 

It may be thought that Baron Bunsen ignores too per- 
emptorily the sacerdotal element in the Bible, forgetting how 
it moulded the form of the history. He certainly separates 
the Mosaic institutions from Egyptian afiinity more than our 
Spencer and Warburton would permit ; more, it seems, than 
Hengstenberg considers necessary. But the distinctively 
Mosaic is with him, not the ritual, but the spiritual, which 
generated the other, but was overlaid by it. Moses, he thinks, 
would gladly have founded a free religious society, in which 
the primitive tables written by the Divine finger on man's 
heart should have been law ; but the rudeness or hardness of 
his people's heart compelled him to a sacerdotal system and 
formal tablets of stone. In favour of this view , it may be re- 
marked , that the tone of some passages in Exodus appears 
less sacerdotal than that of later books in the Pentateuch. 
But', be this as it may, the truly Mosaic (according to our 
author) is not the Judaic, but the essentially human ; and it is 
not the Semitic form , often divergent from our modes of con- 
ception, but the eternal truths of a righteous God, and of the 
spiritual sacrifices with which He is pleased, that we o\Jl^\.\.q 
recognise aa most cbaracteristic of the Bible *, aiid\keftetrv5J?)a.'& 
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the same Spirit which spoke of old apeaks, through all vi 
of phrase, m ourselvea. 

Thai there wa^ a. Bible before oar Bible, and that w 
OUT present booka, as certainly Geneeis and Joshua, andfl 
haps Job, Jonah, Daniel, are eipanded from simpler 4 
mente, is indicated in the book before us rather than jh 
ae it might be. Fnller details may be expected in the a 
of the revised Bible for the Penplt,* that grand enterpril 
which three parts have now appeared. So far as it has g 
some amended renderings have interest, but are leesl 
portant than the Eurrej' of the whole snbject in the IntriM 
tioQ. The word Jbhovau has its deep significance brongtri 
by being rendered Tbe Etebsal. The famous Shilob (Oi 
xiix. 10] is taken in its local sense, as the sanctuary where 1ii« ^ 
joung Samnel was trained; which, if doctrinal perrersiona 
did not interfere , hardly any one would doubt to be the tnie 
sense. The three opening verses of Genesis are treated as 
n'de-clauseB {mhen God created, &c.), ao that the first direct 
utterance of the Bible is in the fourth Terse, '^Gndxind, Lbt 
TUERE HE LIGHT." Striking as this is, the Hebrew permita, 
rather than requires it. Less admissible is the division after 
verse 4 of the 2nd chapter, as if "This is the history" was a 
summary of what precedes, instead of an announcement of 
what follows. But the first three verses of tbe ^d chapter 
belong properly to the preceding. Sometimes the translator 
seems rjghtin substance but wrong in detail. Herightlyre- 
jects the perversions which make the cursing Psalms evan- 
gelically inspired; but he forgets that the bitterest curses of 
Psalm 109 (from verse 6 to 19) are not tlie Psahnist's own, but 
a speech in the mouth of his adversary, as the change of 
number shows. These arc trifles, when compared with the 
mass of information, and the manner of wielding it, in the 
prefaces to the work. There is a. grasp of materials and a 
breadth of view from which the most practised theologian 
may learn something, and persons least versed in Biblical 
studies acquire a comprehensive idea of them. Nothing can 
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be more dishonest than the affectation of contempt with which 
some English critics endeavoured to receive this instalment of 
a glorious work. To sneer at demonstrated criticisms as 
"old," and to brand fresh discoveries as " new ," is worthy of 
men who neither understand the Old Testament nor love the 
New. They to whom the Bible is dear for the truth's sake 
will wish its illustrious translator life to accomplish a task as 
worthy of a Christian statesman's retirement as the Tusculans 
of Cicero were of the representative of Rome's lost freedom. 

Already in the volume before-mentioned Baron Bunsen 
has exhibited the Hebrew Prophets as witnesses to the Divine 
Crovemment. To estimate aright his services in this province 
would require from most Englishmen years of study. Ac- 
customed to be told that modem history is expressed by the 
Prophets in a riddle, which requires only a key to it, they are 
disappointed to hear of moral lessons, however important. 
3uch notions are the inheritance of days when Justin could 
argue , in good faith , that by the riches of Damascus and the 
spoil of Samaria were intended the Magi and their gifts, and 
that the King of Assyria signified King Herod (!);* or when 
Jerome could say, "iVb one doubts that by Chaldeans are meant 
Demons, ^^** and the Shunammite Abishag could be no other 
than heavenly wisdom, for the honour of David's old age*** 
— not to mention such things as Lot's daughters symbolizing 
the Jewish and Gentile Churches, f It was truly felt by the 
early fathers that Hebrew prophecy tended to a system more 
spiritual than that of Levi ; and they argued unanswerably 
that circumcision and the Sabbath ff were]symbols for a time, 

• Isaiah viii. 4. Trypho § 77, 8, 9. "Well might Trypho answer, that 
such interpretations are strained, if not blasphemous. 

** On Isaiah xliii. 14, 15, and again, on ch. xlviii. 12-16. He also shows 
OB xlviii. 22, that the Jews of that day had not lost the historical sense of 
their prophecies; though mystical renderings had already shown them- 
selves. But the later mysticists charitably prayed for Hillel, because 
his expositions had been historical. (See Pcarson^s Notes on Art. iii.) 
When will our mysticists show as Christian a temper as the Jewish ones? 
Condonet Dominus hoc R, Hillel! 
•«♦ To Nepotian. Letter 52. 
f Presbyteri apud Irenseum. 

ft Trypho ^ Al-dS, Tbia tract ofjastin^s shows striklngVy a VcMieWKotv 
ftom the utmost evMOgelical freedom with simplicity of thoug\it, \o «i"ax»t^ 
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or means tn ends. But when, instead of usuig the letter ae an 
instrument of the spirit, they began tfl accept the letter in all 
ite p&rts as their law, and twisted it into harmony with the de- 
tails of Grospel history, they fell into inextricable contradio 
tions; the most rational interpreter among them is Jerome, 
and the pemsal of his criticismH ie their ample confutation.** 
Nor could the strong intellect of Augustine compensate for 
hisdefectof HttleGreek, which he shared with, half , and of 
less Hebrew, whichhesharedwithmost of the Fathers. Bat 
with the revival of learning began a reluctant and wavering, 
yet inevitable , retreat from the details of patristic exposition, ' 
accompanied with some attempts to preserve itE spirit. Evea I 
Erasmus looked that way ; Lnther's and Calvin's strong eenaa 
impelled them some strides in the same direction; butGro- 
tins, who outweighs as a critic any ten opposites, went boldly 
on the road. lu our own country each successive defence <rf 
the prophecies, in proportion as its author was able, detractfld 
something from the extent of literal prognostication, and 
either laid stress on tie moral element, or urged a second , aa 
the spiritual sense. Even Butler foresaw tlie possibility, that 
every prophecy in the Old Testament might have its elucida- 
tion in contemporaneous history; but literature was not hia 
strong point, and he turned aside, endeavouring to limit it, 
iiom an unwelcome idea. Bishop Chandler is said to have 
thought twelve passages in the Old Testament directly Mea- 
eianic; others restricted this character to five. Faloy ventures 



a Ibe ObrfatUn dactrins, u dppoacd to llic bnthan ImmorUlIt? afihe 
xt , Is cinbArruAiiiBT bat pet-hatiB prfmltlvo- Bal bis Scrkptuml Interprs- 
iDDH u-e dreAma. Aad hit ohar^c against th« Jews cf cormpting the Pro- 
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to qnote only one. Bishop Kidder* conceded freely an his- 
torical sense in Old Testament texts remote from adaptations 
in Ae New. The apostolic Middleton pronounced firmly for 
the same {principle; Archbishop Newcome** and others 
proved in detail its necessity. Coleridge, in a suggestive 
letter, preserved in the memoirs of Gary, the translator of 
Dante, threw secular prognostication altogether out of the 
idea of prophecy.*** Dr. Arnold, and his truest followers, 
bear, not always consistently, on the same side. On the other 
hand, the declamatory assertions, so easy in pulpits or on 
platforms, and aided sometimes by powers, which produce 
silence rather than conviction, have not only kept alive but 
magnified with imcritical exaggeration, whatever the Fathers 
had dreamt or modem rhetoric could add, tending to make 
prophecy miraculous. Keith's edition of Newton need not be 
here discussed. Davison, of Oriel, with admirable skill, threw 
his argument into a series as it were of hypothetical syllo- 
gisms, with only the defect (which some readers overlook) 
that his minor premise can hardly in a single instance be 
proved. Yet the stress which he lays on the moral element of 
prophecy atones for his sophistry as regards the predictive. 
On the whole, even in England , there is a wide gulf between 
the arguments of our genuine critics, with the convictions of 
our most learned clergy, on the one side, and the assumptions 
of popular declamation on the other. This may be seen on a 
comparison of Kidder with Keith.f But in Germany there 

• Collected in the Boyfe Lecturen. 
♦♦ A Literal Translation of the Prophets, from Isaiah to Malachij with 
Notes, by Lowth, Blayney, Newcome, Wintle, Horsley, &c. London. IBS'?. 
A book nneqaal, but asefal for want of a better, and of which a revision, if 
not an entire recast , with the aid of recent expositors , might employ our 
Biblical scholars. 

*•• " Of prophecies in the sense of prognostication I utterly deny that 
there is any instance delivered by one of the illustrious Diadoche, whom 
the Jewish Church comprised in the name Prophets — and I shall regard 
Cyrns as an exception , when I believe the 137th Psalm to have been com- 
posed by David 

"Nay, I will go farther, and assert that the contrary belief, the hypo- 
thesis of prognostication, is in irreconcileable oppugnancy to our Lord's 
declaration that the times hath the Father reserved to Himself." — Memoiv 
of Cary, vol. li. p. 180. 

f Amoagat recent autbora , Dr. Palfrey , an American. bcYloYkc, "^»a 61^- 
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and thtf ■ 



has been a pathway streaming with light, from Ekhhot 
Ewald, aided hy the poetical penetration of Herder and thtf 1 
philological leaearclieB of Greseniua, tbrougltout which the 
value of the moral element in prophecy has been progressively 
raised, andthat of the directly predictive, whether secular or 
McBsianic, has been lowered. Even the conservatism of Jalm 
amongst Bomaniats, and of Ilengstenberg amongst Protes- 
tants, is free and rational, compared to what is often in this 
eonntry required with denunciation , but seldom defended by 
argument. 

To this inheritance of opinion Baron Bunsen succeedi. 
Knowing these things, and writing for men who know them, 
lie has neither the advantage in argument of unique know- 
ledge, nor of unique ignorance. He dare not say, though it 

ponndeil In five leiniQd volaniss tbe dlfScDltlei In cnrreDl tradlllDni about 
Ksn la Moiea and Ihe E>OBpa)s , he WQnld have dona betiar ta se^k & dBfiof- 



,ea, Eh«l me lyplcal Idesi (of pMience or of elorj) in Ibi 
Hod Aelr calmJiiUlDg fuldlment In the New. 

Hr.Muiael-s l)«mp:o« Leclnrei: nmst mAc even Ihoio nlio value bl) 



oining in the diirlt. uid hli blama fsU heavieil on what iliru hla dniy to 
Jerend. Aa to bli aBlD srgument (sorely ■ slruigepHrDdj' of Bntlei;, tba 

iDdltn conbUIion, or the reaMimni, nhiub nould biu our iaurpreluloB 



rovorl hy making Dirld repreeenl'chrNI , ud Uclili (ha devjlj lo ibU 
Jnu-mlesonduoduDledl Tbi> comes from Antelm on Sl.UMbeo, eh. L 
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was formerly said , that David foretold the exile , because it is 
mentioned in the Psalms. He cannot quote Nahum denouncing 
ruin against Nineveh, or Jeremiah against Tyre, without 
remembering that already the Babylonian power threw its 
diadow across Asia, and Nebuchadnezzar was mustering his 
armies. K he would quote the book of Isaiah, he cannot 
conceal, after Gesenius, Ewald, andMaurer have written, that 
the book is composed of elements of different eras. Finding 
Perso-Babylonian, or new-coined words, such as sagans for 
officers, and Chaldaic forms of the Hebrew verb, such as 
Aphel for HiphU , in certain portions, and observing that the 
political horizon of these portions is that of the sixth century, 
while that of the elder or more purely Hebraic portions 
belonged to the eighth , he must accept a theory of authorship 
and of prediction, modified accordingly. So, if under the 
head of Zechariah he finds three distinct styles and aspects of 
affairs , he must acknowledge so much , whether he is right or 
wrong in conjecturing the elder Zechariah of the age of Isaiah 
to have written the second portion , and Uriah in Jeremiah's 
age the third. If he would quote Micah, as designating 
Bethlehem for the birthplace of the Messiah, he cannot shut 
his eyes to the fact that the Deliverer to come from thence 
was to be a contemporary shield against the Assyrian. If he 
would follow our version in rendering the second Psalm , Kins 
ike son,- he knows that Hebrew idiom convinced even Jerome * 
the true meaning was, worship purely. He may read in 
Psalm zxxiv. that, "not a bone of the righteous shall be 
broken," but he must feel a difficulty in detaching this 
from the context, so as to make it a prophecy of the cruci- 
fixion. If he accepts mere versions of Psalm xxii. 17, he 
may wonder how "piercing the hands and the feet" can fit 
into the whole passage; but if he prefers the most ancient 
Hebrew reading, he finds, instead of ^^ piercing" the compari- 
son "like a lion," and this corresponds sufficiently with the 
" dogs" of the first clause ; though a morally certain emenda- 

* Ca^illatar .... qnod poBuerhUi .... A do rate pur ^ .... iv^nVq- 
lentw Yiderariaieipres, etjud. locum darem. — Hieron. c. Rufjin. %ld< 
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tion would make the parallel more perfect by reading the 
word "lions" in both clauses.* In either case, the staring 
monsters are intended,by whom Israel is Burromided and torn. 
Again he finds in Hosea that the Lord loved Israel when he 
wasyoung, andcalledhimciutDf Egypt tobe bisson; bathe 
must feel, with Bishop Kidder, that such a citation is rather 
accommodated to the flight of Joseph into Egypt, tbau a pre- 
diction to be a ground of argument. Frefib from the services . 
of Christmas, he may sincerelj exclaim, Unio us a child U bam; J 
Ijut he knows that the Hebrew translated Mighty Gad, is at 1 
least disputable, that perhaps it means only Strong iuid \ 
Mighty One, Father of au Age; and he can never liaten to 1 
any one who pretends that the Maiden's Child of Isaiah vii. 16, ' 
was not to be bom in the reign of Ahaz, as a sign against the 
Kings Pekah aiidKezin. In the case of Daniel, he may doubt 
whether all parts of the book are of one age , or what is the 
starting point of the seventy weeks ; hut two results are clear 
beyond fair doubt, that the period of weeks ended in the 
reign of AntiochusEpipbanes, and that those portions of the 
book, supposed to be specially predictive, are a history of 
past occurrences up to that reign. Wlieu so vast an induction 
on the destructiTe side has been gone through, it avails little 
that some passages may be doubtful, one perhaps in 
Zechariah, andoue in Isaiah, capable of being made directlj 
Messianic, and a chapter posaibly in Dentoronomy fore- 
shadowing the finalTall of Jerusalem. Even these few eaaea, 
the remnant of so much confident rhetoric, tend to melt, if 
they are not already melted, in the crucible of seurchine 
inquiry. If our German had ignored all that tiie masters of 
philology have proved on these subjects, his countrymen 
would have raised a storm of ridicule, at which lie must have 
drowned himself in the Neckar. 

Great then is Baron Bunsen's merit, in accepting irankly 
tlie belief of scholars, and yet not despairing of Hebrew 
Prophecy as a witness to the kingdom of God, The way of 

• Bf reidEng B-^-i^^S tor b-^ribs. The SeptDsglat venlan DI117 hiva 
MTiaia from ■'SlB''pn, lalten u ftom ^p3. 
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doing so left open to him, was to show, pervading the Prophets, 
tiiose deep truths which lie at the heart of Christianity, and to 
trace the growth of such ideas, the belief in a righteous God, 
and the nearness of man to Grod , the power of prayer , and the 
victory of self-sacrificing patience , ever expanding in men's 
hearts, until the fulness of tune came, and the ideal of the Divine 
thought was fulfilled m the Son of Man. Such accordingly is 
the course our author pursues, not with the critical finish of 
Ewald, but with large moral grasp. Why he should add to his 
moral and metaphysical basis of prophecy, a notion of foresight 
by vision of particulars , or a kind of clairvoyance^ though he 
admits it to be* a natural gift, consistent with fallibility, is not 
80 easy to explain. One would wish he might have intended only 
the power of seeing the ideal in the actual, or of tracing the 
Divine Grovemment in the movements of men. He seems to 
mean more than presentiment or sagacity; and this element 
in his system requires proof. 

The most brilliant portion of the prophetical essays is the 
treatment of the later Isaiah. With tiie insertion of four 
chapters concerning Hezekiah from the histories of the kings, 
the words and deeds of the elder Isaiah apparently close. It 
does not follow that all the prophecies arranged earlier in the 
book are from his Hps; probably they are not; but it is clear 
to demonstration,** that the later chapters (xl., &c.,) are 
upon the stooping of Nebo, and the bowing down of Baby- 
lon , when the Lord took out of the hand of Jerusalem the cup 
of trembling; for the glad tidings of the decree of return were 
heard upon the mountains ; and the people went forth , not 
with haste, or flight, for their God went before them, and was 

* "Die Kraft des Schaaens, die im Menschen verborgen liegt, und, 
▼on der Katamothwendlgkeit befreit, im hebraischen Prophetenthum sich 
zor wahren Weltanschauong erhoben hat . . . . ist der Schlttssel/' &c. — 
Goit in der Geschichle, p. 149. 

*• Jene Herrlichkeit besteht nicht in dem Vorhersagen . . . Dieses 
haben sie gemein mit manchen Aussprttchen der Pythia, .... and mit 
▼ielen We^sagungen der Hellseherinnen dieses Jahrhunderts " ... Id. 
p. 151. 

** To prove this, let any one read Jerome^s arguments against it \ if the 
sacred text itself be not sufficient proof, " Go ye forth of BQb\|lou ,^^ ^^.> 
ch. xlviii. 20. 
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their rereward(ch.lii.). So they went forth with joy, and were 
led fortii with peace (ch. liv.). So the arm of the Lord waa 
laid bare, aud his servant who had foretold it waaaowcounted 
wise, though none had believed his report. We cannot take 
a portion out of this continuouB song, and by dividing it aa a 
chapter, separate its primary meaning from what preoedea 
and follows. The servant in chapters lii. and liii. must have 
relation to the servant in chapters ilii. andslii. Who was 
this servant, that had foretold the exile and the return, and 
had been a man of grief , rejected of his people, imprisoned 
and treated as a malefactor? The oldest Jewish tradition, 
preserved in Origen,* and to be inferred from Justin,** said 
the chosen people — in opposition to heathen oppreaaors — 
an opinion which suits ch. ilii. ver. 3. Nor is tie*** later ex- 
position of the Targum altogether at variance; for tbough 
Jonathan speaks of the Messiah, it is in the character of a 
Judaic deEiverer: and his expressioue B-houflheholi/ people'* 
being multiplied," and seeing (heir sanctuary rebuilt, especially 
when he calls the holy people a remnant, f may be fragment* 
of a tradition older than his time. It is idle, with Pearson,f+ 
to quote Jonathan as a witness to the Christian interpretation, 
unless his conception of the Messiah wereonrs. But the idea 
of the Anointed One , which in some of the Psalms belongs to 
Israel, shifted from time to time, being applied now to people, 
and now to king or prophet, until at length it aaamned a 
sterner form, as the Jewish spirit was hardened by persecu- 
tions into a more vindicative hope. The first Jewish expositor 

• f . Cg/siim, [. M, IQnnlBd bj- Pearsnn.] 
" Far, In mKkinR tbe Qentllei meui Pniieluliu, tber mast hm mftOa 
tbB Bsrrmjil laracl. dUia tl ; oi xo6t t6v viua, Uy.i, nal rov! amtltaill- 
touc i5n' ofiroLi, x.i.l. - T-iiphe. 8 m. 



iwever unfilily Ihia ma; be repoiTed. 

t BflTTip mbip. iijc, "111 scixri! p' 
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who loosened, without breaking Rabbinical fetters, B. Sa- 
adiah,* in the 9th century, named Jeremiah as the man of 
grief, and emphatically the prophet of the return , rejected of 
his people. Grotius, with his usual sagacity, divined the same 
clue; though Michaelis says upon it, pessime Grotius. Baron 
Bonsen puts together, with masterly analysis , the illustrative 
passages of Jeremiah; and it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion to which they tend. Jeremiah compares his whole people 
to sheep going astray,** and himself to "a lamb or an ox, 
brought to the slaughter." *** He,was taken from prison;**** 
and his generation , or posterity , none took account of; f he 
interceded for his people in prayer :ff but was not the less 
despised, and a man of grief, so that no sorrow was like his ;ff f 
men assigned his grave with the wicked,f-j-f f and his tomb with 
the oppressors ; all who followed him seemed cut off out of 
the land of the living, § yet his seed prolonged their days; §§ 
his prophecy was fullilled, §§§ and the arm of the Eternal laid 
bare; he was counted wise on the return; his place in the 
book of Sirach §§§§ shows how eminently he was enshrined in 
men's thoughts as the servant of God ; and in the book of 
Maccabees ][ he is the gray prophet, who is seen in vision, 
fulfilling his task of interceding for the people. 

This is an imperfect sketch , but may lead readers to con- 
sider the arguments for applying Isaiah lii. and liii. to Jere- 
miah. Their weight (in the master's hand) is so great, that 
if any single person should be selected , they prove Jeremiah 
should be the one. Nor are they a slight illustration of the 

* Titalarly styled Gaon, as president of the Sora school. 
•♦ Jer. xxiii. 1, 2; 1. 6-17; xii. 8. 
♦*• Jer. xi. 19. 
**•• Jer. xxxviii. 4-6, 13; xxxvii. 16. 

t Jer. xi. 19-23 ; xx. 10 ; xxxvi. 19 ; xlv. 2, 3. 
ft Jer. xviii. 20; xiv. if; xv. i. 
ttf Jer. xviii. 18; xx. 9-17; Lam. ili. 1-13. 
tttt I^am- iil- 52-54; Jer. xxvi. 11-15, 23; xliv. 15, 16; i. 18, 19. 
§ Jer. xlv 1-3; xi, 19; xli. 2, 3; with xli. 9, 10; xlii. 1, 2, 10. 
§§ Psalms cxx. cxxii. cxxvi. cxxix. &c. ; Isaiah xliii. 1-5, 10-14. 
§§§ Ijam. i. 17; Jer. xvi. 15; xxx. 1-3, 10, 18; xxxi. 6-12; Isaiah xliv. 7, 8; 
xlvi. 1-9, 10; 1. 5, 6; lii. 10-13. 
$S§§ Eccles. xlix. 6, 7, and Jer. i. 
][ 2 Mace. xr. 13, 14, 

/sAsavs and Hetfiews. & 
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historical sense of thatfamous uhapter, which in the original 
is a, history.* Still the general analogy of the OW TeBtament 
which makes collective Israel, or the prophetic remnant, 
BBpecially the servant of Jehovah, and the compariHOn of 
ch. xlii., xlix. may pennituB to tbink the oldest interpretation 
the truest; with only this admission, that the ligare of Jere- 
miah stood forth amongst the Prophets, and tinged the de- 
lineation of the true Israel, that ia, the faithful remnant who 
had heen dishelieved — just as the figure of Laud or Ham- 
mond might represent the Carolina Church in the eyes of her 

If this seems hut a compromise, it may be justified by 
Ewald's phrase, "Die wenigenTreuen m Exiles Jfrmnjahiind 
^rfre,"** though he makes the servant idealized Israel. 

If any sincere Christian now asks, is not then our Saviour 
spoken of in Isaiah? let him open his New Testament, and 
ask therewith John the Baptist, whether he was Elias? If he 
finds the Baptist answering / am net , yet our Lord teatifies 
that in spirit and power tliia wasElias; a little reflexion will 
show how the historical representation in Isaiah liii. is of some 
Bufferingprophet or remnant, yetthn truth and patience, the 
grief and triumph, have their highest fulfilment in Him who 
said, "Father, not ray will, but thine." But we must not 
distort the prophets, to prove tjie Divine wohd incarnate, and 
then from the incarnation reason back to the sense of pro- 
phecy. 

Loudly as justice and humanity exclaim against such tra- 
ditional distortion of prophecy as makes their own sacred 
writings a ground of cruel prejudice against the Hebrew 
people, and thefidclity of this remarkable race to the oracles 
of their fathers a handle for social obloquy, the cause of 
Christianity itself would be the greatest gainer, if we lud 
aside weapons, the use of which brings shame. Israel would 

• The leniei from verJBSonwirdMBMlherlilttorlisrtOisiiprrilraTBi 
Mdlinei. 8, forliBimiilrfrten. IheHabrewfi, iBisai, the (I rote Mai 
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be acknowledged, as in some sense still a Messiah, having 
borne centuries of reproach through the sin of the nations ; 
but the Saviour who fulfilled in his own person the highest 
aspiration of Hebrew seers and of mankind, thereby lifting 
the ancient words, so to speak , into a new and higher power, 
would be recognised as having eminently the unction of a 
prophet whose words die not, of a priest in a temple not made 
with hands, and of a king in the realm of thought, deliver- 
ing his people from a bondage of moral evil, worse than 
Egypt or Babylon. If already the vast majority of the pro- 
phecies are acknowledged by our best authorities to require 
some such rendering, in order to Christianize them, and if 
this acknowledgment has become uniformly stronger in pro- 
portion as learning was unfettered, the force of analogy leads 
OS to anticipate that our Isaiah too must require a similar in- 
terpretation. No new principle is thrust upon the Christian 
world by our historical understanding of this famous chapter; 
but a case which had been thought exceptional , is shown to 
harmonize with a general principle. 

Whether the great prophet, whose triumphant thanks- 
giving on the return from Babylon forms the later chapters of 
our Isaiah , is to remain without a name , or whether Baron 
Bunsen has succeeded, in identifying him with Babuch, the 
disciple, scribe, and perhaps biographer or editor of Jeremiah, 
is a question of probability. Most readers of the argument 
for the identity will feel inclined to assent ; but a doubt may 
occur, whether many an unnamed disciple of the prophetic 
school may not have burnt with kindred zeal, and used 
diction not peculiar to any one ; while such a doubt may be 
strengthened by the confidence with which our critic ascribes 
a recasting of Job, and of parts of other books, to the same 
favourite Baruch. Yet, if kept within the region of critical 
conjecture, his reasons are something more than ingenious. 
It may weigh with some Anglicans, that a letter ascribed to St. 
Athanasius mentions Baruch among the canonical prophets.* 

♦ *IiQtfAlag, xal ai>v aittp BaQov/t 0(>fivotf *E7ti<stoli\ xal ^vi avt^v 
V<CextijA, X. t. X, — Ep. Feet. 



In (liatinguifihing the mauDimiel from oui' book of Daniel, 
and in bringing the latter as low hb the reign of Epiphanea, 
our author only follows the admitted neeessitieH of the case,* 
Not only Macedonian words, such as symphmia** aadpgan- 
teriun, butthe textore of tlte Chaldaic, with such late forma as 
■]'*5b y\ and l^Nthe pronominal Q and n havingpaeBed into 1, 
and not only miunte deecription of Antiochus's reign, bntthe 
stoppage of Buch description at the precise date 169 b. o., 
remove all philological and critical doubt as to the age of the 
book. But what BeemB peculiar to Baron Bunaen, is the 
interpretation of the four empires' symbols with reference to 
the original Daniel's abode in Nineveh; bo that the winged 
lion traditionally meant the Asayriau empire; the bear was 
the Babylonian symbol ; the leopard tliat of the Medes and 
Persians; while tiie fourth beast represented, as is not un- 
commonlyheld, theswayof Alexander. A like refereneeis 
traced in the mention of Hiddekel, or the Tigris, in cb. i.; 
for, ifjthe scene had been Babylon under Darius, the river 
must have been the Euphrates. The truth seems , tliat 
starting lite many a patriot bard of our own, from a name 
traditionally sacred, the writer naed it, with no deceptiTe 
intention , as a dramatic form which dignified hia enconrage- 
inent of his countrymen in their great straggle against An- 
tiochus. Thooriginalplaceof the book,*** amongst the later 
Hagiographa of the Jewish canon , and the absence of any 
mention of it by the son of Slrach, strikingly confirm this view 
of ita origin; and, if some obscurity rests upon details, the 
general conclusion, that the book contains no predictions, 
except by analogy and t3^e, can hardly be gainsaid. Btilit 
may not the less, with some of the latest Psalms, have nerved 
tlie mou of Israel , when they turned toflight the armies of the 
aliens; anditsuggests, in the godless invader, no slight fore- 

• Anberlen Indeed defends, but <s 
der niDderneil TbsaloglD lom Axiom 
Buel, IBM, 

Tol. I. pp. SlV-llB, w'llh ^11 in rffr i:™ 
••• fie sajlug thai Isier Jews chai 
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cast of Caligula again invading the Temple with like abomi- 
nation , as well as of whatever exalts itself against faith and 
conscience, to the end of the world. It is time for divines to 
recognise these things, since, with their opportunities of 
study, the current error is as discreditable to them, as for the 
well-meaning crowd , who are taught to identify it with their 
creed, it is a matter of grave compassion. 

It provokes a smile on serious topics to observe the zeal 
with which our critic vindicates the personality of Jonah, and 
the originality of his hymn (the latter being generally thought 
doubtful) , while he proceeds to explain that the narrative of 
our book, in which the hymn is imbedded, contains a late 
legend,* founded on misconception. One can imagine the 
cheers which the opening of such an essay might evoke in 
some of our own circles , changing into indignation as the 
distinguished foreigner developed his views. After this he 
might speak more gently of mythical theories. 

But, if such a notion alarms those who think that, apart 
from omniscience belonging to the Jews , the proper conclu- 
sion of reason is atheism; it is not inconsistent with the idea 
that Almighty God has been pleased to educate men and 
nations , employing imagination no less than conscience , [and 
suffering His lessons to play freely within the limits of huma- 
nity and its shortcomings. Nor will any fair reader rise from 
the prophetical disquisitions without feeling that he has been 
under tihe guidance of a master's hand. The great result is 
to vindicate the work of the Eternal Spirit; that abiding in- 
fluence, which, as our church teaches us in the Ordination 
Service, underlies all others, and in which converge all images 
of old time and means of grace now; temple. Scripture, finger, 
and hand of God; and again, preaching, sacraments, waters 
which comfort, and flame which bums. If such a Spirit did 
not dwell in the Church the Bible would not be inspired, for 
the Bible is, before all things, the written voice of the con- 

* The present writer feels excused from repeating here tlie ex^Xasi^* 
tion given in the appendix to bie Sermon on Christian Freedom. XiOuOLOtv^ 
1858. 
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gregation. Bnldaa such a, theory of iuBpiratioii may sound; 
itwas the eftrliest creed of tJie Church, and it is the only oae 
to which the facta of Scripture answer. The Sacred Writera 
acknowledge themselves men of like passions with ouraelveH, 
and we are promiaed illumination from the Spirit which dwelt 
in them. Hence , when we find our Prayer-book conHtructed 
on the idea of the Church being an inapired society, instead 
of objecting that every one of us is fallible , we should define 
inspiration conBistently with the facts of Scripture , and of 
human nature. These would neither exclude the idea of 
fallibility among Israelites of old, norteaeh us to quench the 
Spirit in true hearts for ever. But if any one prefers thinking 
the Sacred Writers paasionlees machines , and ealliag Luthei 
andBIilton "uninspired," let him co-operate in researchcB by 
which bis theory, if true, will be triumphantly confirmed. Let 
him join in considering it a religions duty to print the moat 
genuine test of those words which he calls Divine; let him 
yield no grudguig assent to the removal of demonstrated 
interpolations in our text or errors in our translation; let him 
give English cquivalentsfor its Latinisms, oncenatural, bat 
now become deceptive ; let him next trace fairly the growtit 
of our complex doctrines out of scriptural germs, whether of 
simple thought or of Hebrew idiom ; then , if he bS not pre- 
pared to trust our Church with a larger freedom in incorporO' 
ting into her language the results ofsuch inquiry and adapting 
one-sided forms to wider experience, he will at least have 
acquired such a knowledge .of this field of thought as may 
induce him to treat labourers in it with respect. A recurrence 
tofiratprinciple8,evenof Revelation, may, to minds prudent 
or timid, seem a process of more danger than advantage; and 
it is passible to defend onr traditional theology, if stated 
reasonably, and with allowance for theaccideats of its growth. 
Butwhat is not possible, with honesty, is to uphold a fabric of 
mingled faith and speculation, and in the same breath to vio- 
lat« the instinct which believed, and blindfold the mind which 
reasoned. It would be strange if God's work were preserved, 
iiKdispoTi^iDg the instruments which His wisdom chosefor it. 
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On turning to the Hippolyius ,* we find a congeries of sub- 
jects, but yet a whole, pregnant and suggestive beyond any 
book of our time. To lay deep the foundations of faith in the 
necessities of the human mind, and to establish its confirma- 
tion by history, distinguishing the local from the universal, 
and translating the idioms of priesthoods or races into the 
broad speech of himianity, are amongst parts of the great 
argument. Of those wonderful aphorisms, which are further 
developed in the second volume of Gott in der Geschichte^ suf- 
fice it here, that their author stands at the farthest pole from 
those who find no divine footsteps in the Gentile world. He 
believes in Christ, because he first believes in God and in 
mankind. In this he harmonizes with the church Fathers 
before Augustine, and with all our deepest Evangelical 
school. In handling the New Testament he remains faithful 
to his habit of exalting spiritual ideas, and the leading 
characters by whose personal impulse they have been stamped 
on the world. Other foundation for healthful mind or durable 
society he suffers no man to lay, save that of Jesus, the Christ 
of God. In Him he finds brought to perfection that religious 
idea, which is the thought of the Eternal, without conformity 
to which our souls cannot be saved from evil. He selects for 
emphasis such sayings as, **/ came to cast fire upon the earthy 
and how I would it were already kindled I I have a baptism to he 
baptized with^ and how am I straitened until it he accomplished V^ 
In these he finds the innermost mind of the Son of Man, un- 
dunmed by the haze of mingled imagination and remembrance, 
with which His awful figure could scarcely fail to be at length 
invested by affection. The glimpses thus afforded us into the 
depth of our Lord's purpose, and His law of giving rather 
than receiving, explain the wonder-working power with 
which He wielded the truest hearts of His generation , and 
correspond to His life and death of self-sacrifice. 

♦ Hippolyius and his Age, by Chr. C. J. Bonsen, &c. London, 1852. 
2nd edition, recast, London, 1854. The awakening freshness of the first 
edition is hardly replaced by the fulness of the second. It is to be wished 
that the Biblical portions of the Philosophy of Universal Hi8tor\) ,\o\A\. vft. 
149-338, yv&re r^jiated In a cheap form. 
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This recognitioa of Christ as the monl Saviomrfl 
kin'I maj acetn to totne Baron Buneen's most obvtoiu o1 
lh<^ name of Cbrutiaii. For, thou^ he embraces witt 
than orthodox wamith Kew Testament tenuE, he ei 
thpin in anch a way, that he may be charged with 
Kvangelical language in a philosophical senae. Bui ii 
hn would ask, what proof is there that the TcaaonabU 
(if St. Paal's words was not the one which the Apos 
tt-.mied? Wliy may not justification by faith have met 
liiiHco of mind, or sense of Divine approval, wbichco 
tnist in a righteous God, rather than a fiction of me 
trauafcr? Ht. Paul would then be teaching moral res 
hility, as opposed to sacerdotalism; or that to obey is 
tliim sacrifice. Faith wonld be opposed, not to the good 
which conscience requires, but to works of appeasemi 
ritual. Justification would be neither an arbitrary gro 
confidenCfl, nor a revraid upon condition of our discls 
innrit, bnt rather a verdict of forgiveness upon our repen 
mid of acceptance upon thoofferiugof our hearts. Ith 
fatal objection , to say tliat St, Paul would tlras teach N 
Itiiligion, unless we were sure that he was bound toe 
ilic'l it; Imt it is a confirmation of the view, if it brin. 
Iiiiril Hiiyiiigo into harmony with the Crospela and wii 
I'h»Iiii^i, us well as with the mstincts of our best consc 
If ivci liiid dreamed of our nearest kindred in irreconci 
(ifiiii)ii(t , atjd felt anguish at the thought of opposing i 
it I'liiilil lie mi greater relief to uwnke, and find them a 
roni . Iliiiii it would be to some minds to find the untag 
hriivii'ii N;iiiiiv iiriil Ui'vclutioM vanishing* in a wider 
ilikI l|,,|.. I jnii.|iiii.ii of the one, or in a better bal 

M Mill [il>ili>»<i|iiirr)itLd persuaded us of the moral nat 
.liiKtilieiilioii, Iki would not alirink from adding that K( 
ration is a correspondent giving of insight, or an awak 

• "ThadafllrlnaarthaFiill, Ihs doctrine oFOrwo, iii'I Uii i 
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of forces of the soul. By Resurrection he would mean a spiri- 
tual quickening. Salvation would be our deliverance, not 
&om the life-giving God, but from evil and darkness, which 
are His finite opposites {6 dvTMsifxavos). Propitiation would 
be the recovery of that peace, which cannot be while sin 
divides us from the Searcher of hearts. The eternal is what 
belong to Grod, as Spirit, therefore the negation of things 
finite and unspiritual, whether world, or letter, or rite of 
blood. The hateful fires of the vale of Hinnom, (Gehenna,) 
are hardly in the strict letter imitated by the God who has 
pronounced them cursed , but may serve as images of dis- 
tracted remorse. Heaven is not a place, so much as fulfilment 
of the love of God. The kingdom of God is no more Romish 
sacerdotalism than Jewish royalty, but the [realization of the 
Divine Will in our thoughts and lives. This expression of 
spirit, in deed and form, is generically akin to creation, and 
illustrates the incarnation. For though the true substance of 
Deity took body in the Son of Man, they who know the Divine 
Substance to be Spirit, will conceive of such embodiment of 
the Eternal Mind very diflferently from those who abstract all 
Divine attributes, such as consciousness, forethought, and 
love, and then imagine a material residuum^ on which they 
confer the Holiest name. The Divine attributes are* consub- 
stantial with the Divine Essence. He who abides in love, 
abides in God, and God in him. Thus the incarnation be- 
comes with our author as purely spiritual, as it was with 
St. Paul. The son of David by birth is the Son of God by the 
spirit of holiness. What is flesh, is bom of flesh, and what is 
spirit, is bom of spirit.** 

If we would estimate the truth of such views , the full im- 
port of which hardly lies on the surface , we find two lines of 
inquiry present themselves as criteria: and each of these 
divides itself into two branches. First , as regards the subject 

* On this point the summary of St. Augustine at the end of his 15th 
book, ** On the jTrini/y," is worth reading. 

** "Neque sermo aliud quam Deus neque caro aliud quam homo^" ^.u^ 
**ex came homo, ex spirltu DeaA" — Tertullian adv. Prax. c.xxvVi. Ciorn^. 
Romans i. 1'3., 
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niiitlcr, both spiritual affection and metaplijsical reaaoiiing ' 
forbid na to confitierevelatioualiketlioseofCLriat to the first 1 
half centmyof our era, but show at least afGnities of our faith 
cxiBting in men's minds, anterior to Cliristiauity, aaU renewed 
witli deep eclio from living beart^ in mnuy a genemtion. 
Again, on the side of external uritieism, we find the evidencee 
of our canonical books and of the patristic authors nearest M 
them, are sufficient to prove iUiistration in outward act of 
principles perpetually true; but not adequate to guarantee 
uarrativea inherently incredible, or precepts evidently wrong. 
Hence we arc obliged to assume in ourselves a verifying fa^ 
culty, not unlike the discretion which a mathemsitician would 
use in wBighing a treatise on geometry, or the liberty which » I 
musician would reserve in reporting a law of hannony. Thus, ] 
as we are eipresaly told, wo are to have the witness in OUT- 
Helvea. It is not our part to dictate to Almighty God , that He 
ought to have spared us this strain upon our consciences; nor 
in giving us through His Son a, deeper revelation of His own 
presonco, was He bound to accompany Hia gift by a special 
form of record.* Hence there is no antecedent necessity that 
the least rational view of the Grospel slionld be the truest, or 
that our faith should have no human element, and its records 
be exempt from historical law. Bather we may argue, the 
more Divine the germ, the more hiunan must be the develop- 

Our author then believes 8t, Paul, because he uiiderstanda 
him reasonably. Nor does his acceptance of Christ's redemp- 
tion from evil bind him to repeat traditional fictions about our 
canon, or to read its pages with that dulnessP which turns sym- 
bol Hnd poetry into materialism. On the side of history Ilea 
the strength of his genius. His treatment of the New Testa- 
ment is not very unlike the acute criticism of De Wette, tem- 
pered by the affectionateness of Neander. He finds in the 
first three gospels divergent forms of the tradition, once otal, 
and perhaps catechetical, iu the congregations of the 
Apostles. He thus explains the uumerous traces character- 

•BallBT'j^nnluay, Purtii. ch. lli. Hookpr, L"«i. Co;. Booki 1, 11, 
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istic of a traditional narrative. He does not ascribe the 
quadruple division of record to the four churches of Jerusa- 
lem, Rome, Autioch, and Alexandria, on the same principle 
as liturgical families are traced; but he requires time enough 
for some development, and for the passing of some symbol 
into story. By making the fourth gospel the latest of all our 
genuine books, he accounts for its style (so much more Greek 
than the Apocalypse), and explains many passages. The 
verse, "And no man hath ascended up to Heaven, but he 
^t came down," * is intelligible as a free comment near the 
end of the first century; but has no meaning in our Lord's 
mouth at a time when the Ascension had not been heard of 
So the Apocalypse , if taken as a series of poetical visions, 
which represent the outpouring of the vials of wrath upon the 
city where the Lord was slain, ceases to be a riddle. Its 
horizon answers to that of Jerusalem already threatened by 
the legions of Vespasian, and its language is partly adapted 
from the older prophets, partly a repetition of our Lord's 
warnings as described by the Evangelists, or as deepened 
mto wilder threatenings in the mouth of the later Jesus, ** 
the son of Ananus. The Epistle to the Hebrews, so different 
m its conception of faith, and in its Alexandrine rhythm, 
from the doctrine and the language of St. Paul's known 
Epistles , has its degree of discrepance explained by ascribing 
it to some*** companion of the apostles; and minute reasons 
are found for fixing with probability on ApoUos. The second 
of the Petrine Epistles, having alike external and internal 
evidence against its genuineness , is necessarily surrendered 
as a whole ; and our critic's good faith in this respect is more 
certain than the ingenuity with which he reconstructs a part 
of it. The second chapter may not improbably be a quota- 
tion; but its quoter, and the author of the rest of the epistle, 
need not therefore have been St. Peter. Where so many 
points are handled, fancifulness in some may be pardoned; 

♦ John iil. 18. 
** Josephos, B. /. b. Ti. c. y. § 3. 
•*♦ In my own Judgment, theEpiatle bears traces of being po&l-«eo%\.oV\ft. 
ii. 3; iii, 14/ X, $5-32 ixiU. f, 6, 
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and iiidiilgciicB is npeded for the eagerness witL which St. ., 
PhuI is mjide a widower, heoauae some Fatliera* misuiider- i,', 
atnod the tests, "true yoke-fellow," and "leading about a 

After a survey of the Canon ; the working as of leaven id L 
meal, of that awakening of mankind which took ita impalee ^ 
from the life of Christ, is traoed through the first seven gena- L 
rations of Christendom. After Origen , the first freedom of j, 
the Gospel growa faint, or is hardened into a system more <_ 
Eeulesiaiitical in form, and more dialectical in speculation, the L 
fresh language of feeling or symbol being transferred to the y 
domain of logic, like Homer turned into prose by a scholiaM. kl 
It need not, to a philosophical observer, necessarily follow \ 
thatthechange was altogether a corruption^ for it may have C, 
been the Providential condition of religious feeling brought ■. 
into contact with intellect, and of the heavenly kingdom's ei- \t 
panaion in the world. The elasticity with which Christianity £ 
gathers into itself the elements of natural piety, and assimi- 1 
lates the relics of Gentile form and usage, can only be a ground I 
of objection with those who haverefleetedlittleon the nature ] 
of revelation. But Baron Bunscn, ns acouutryman of Luther, 
andftfoUower of those Fn'mdso/' God whose profound mysti- j 
eism appears in the T/ieoliii/ia Germanina , takes decided part 
with the first freshncM of Christian freedom , against the con- 
fused thought and furious passions which disfigure moBtof Qifl 
great councils. Those who imagine that the laws of crtticiBiii 
arearhitrary(oraBthey say, subjective), may learn a different 
lesson from the array of passages , the halaoce of evidence, ' 
and the estimate of each author's point of view, vrith nhieh 
the picture of Christian antiquity is unrolled in the pagea of 
the Hippolytxtt. Every triumph of our faith, in purifying life, 
or in softening and enlightening barbarism, is there expressed 
in the lively records of Liturgies and Canons; and ugaiu the 
shadows of night approach, with monkish fiinatieiflm and im- 
perial tyranny, amidst intrigues of bishojis who play the parts, 
alternately, of courtier and of demagogue. 
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The picture was too truly painted for that ecclesiascal 
school which appeals loudest to antiquity, and has most 
reason to dread it. While they imagine a system of Divine 
immutability , or one in which, at worst, holy fathers unfolded 
reverently Apostolic oracles, the true history of the Church 
exhibits tibe turbulent growth of youth; a democracy, with all 
its passions, transforming itself into sacerdotalism, and a 
poetry, with its figures , partly represented by doctrine , and 
partly perverted. Even the text of Scripture fluctuated in 
sympathy with the changes of the Church, especially in pas- 
sages bearing on asceticism, and the fuller development of 
the Trinity. The first Christians, held that the heart was 
purified by faith; the accompanying symbol, water, became 
by degrees the instrument of purification. Holy baptism was 
at first preceded by a vow, in which the young soldier ex- 
pressed his consciousness of spiritual truth ; but when it be- 
came twisted into a false analogy with circumcision , the rite 
degenerated into a magical form, and the Augustinian notion, 
of a curse inherited by infants, was developed in connexion 
with it. Sacrifice with the Psalmist, meant not the goat's or 
heifer's blood-shedding, but the contrite heart expressed by 
it. So, with St. Paul, it meant the presenting of our souls and 
bodies, as an oblation of the reason , or worship of the mind. 
The ancient liturgies contain prayers that God would make 
our sacrifices "rational," that is, spiritual. Religion was 
thus moralized by a sense of the righteousness of God ; and 
morality transfigured into religion, by a sense of His holiness. 
Vestiges of this earliest creed yet remain in our communion 
service. As in life, so in sacrament, the first Christians offered 
themselves in the spirit of Christ ; therefore, in His name. But 
when the priest took the place of the congregation, when the 
sacramental signs were treated as the natural body, and the 
bodily suflferings of Christ enhanced above the self-sacrifice 
of His will even to the death of the cross , the centre of Chris- 
tian faith became inverted , though its form remained. Men 
forgot that the writer to the Hebrews exalts the blood of «bW 
everlastinp, tbatJs, of a Bplritual covenant ; for wlaat is ^g^:^^ . 
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vaniahcB away. The angela who hover with phials, catclitiig 
the drops from the cross , are pardonable in art, hut make a 
step in theology towards trHnEuhstantiation. Salvation from 
evil through sharing the Saviour's spirit, was aliifted into b 
notion of purchase from God through the price of His bodily 
pangs. The deep drama of heart and mind became exter- 
nalized into a commercial transfer, and this effected by a, form 
of ritual. So with the more speculative Fathers , the doctrine y 
of the Trinity was a profoiuid metaphysical problem, wedded ^ 
to what seemed consequences of the incarnation. But in ruder ^ 
hands, it became a materialism almost idolatrous , or an aiith- L 
motica! enigma.* Even now, different acceptors of the same 
doctrinal terms hold many shades of conception between a 
philosophical view which recommends itself as easiest to be- 
lieve, and one felt to be so irrational, that it calls in the Aiid of 
terror. "Quasi non unitas, irraliunaiiter coltecta, htereun 
faciat; et Trinitasrahnna/ftereJtpeasa, veritatem constituat," 
saidTertullian.** 

The historian of snch variations was not likely, with those 
whose theology consists of invidious terms, to escape the nick- 
name of Pelagian or Sabellian. He evidently could not stat« 
Original Sin in so exaggerated a form as to make the design 
of God altered by the first agents in His creation, or to de- 
stroy the notion of moi'nl choice and the foundation of ethics. 
Nor could his Trinity destroy by inference that divine Unity 
which all acknowledge in terms. The fall of Adam represents 
with him ideally the circumscription of our spirits in limits of 
flesh and time , and practically the selfish nature with which 
we fall from the likeness of God , which should be fulfilled 
in man. So his doctrine of the Trinity ingeniously avoids 
building on texts which our Unitarian critics from Sir 
Isaac Newton to Gilbert Wakefield have impugned but 
is a philosophical rendering of the first chapter of St. 
John's Gospel. The profoundest analysis of our world leaves 

■ See thla ihowD, with Juil rebuke nriome OifarA noplilitrlci. Is Itw 
lonTDod Bishop Ksfe'a Council of Nicaa, London laiS; > book of admlrabla 
moflBriHoii, liongh hsrdlj of "pecBlUlvo pn-er. See pp. IGa, IS8, IM, 
J«l SI», SSe, SSI, M3. •• .1 J[. Prai. o. ill. 
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the law of thought as its ultimate hasis and bond of coherence. 
This thought is consubstantial with the Being of the Eternal 
I AM. Being, becoming, and animating, or substance, think- 
ing, and conscious life, are expressions of a Triad , which may 
be also represented as will, * wisdom, and love, as light, 
radiance, and warmth, as fountain, stream, and united flow, 
as mind, thought, and consciousness, as person, word, and 
life, as Father, Son, and Spirit. In virtue of such identity of 
thought with Being the primitive Trinity represented neither 
three originant principles nor three transient phases, but three 
eternal subsistences in one Divine Mind. * * The unity of God, 
as the eternal Father, is the** fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity." But the Divine Consciousness or Wisdom, consub- 
stantial with the Eternal Will , becoming personal in the Son 
of man, is the express image of the Father ; and Jesus actually, 
but also mankind ideally, is the Son of God. If all this has 
a Sabellian or almost a Brahmanical sound , its impugners 
are bound, even on patristic grounds, to show how it differs 
from the doctrine of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Hippolytus, 
Origen , and the historian Eusebius. If the language of those 
very Fathers who wrote against different forms of Sabel- 
lianism, would, if now first used, be condemned as Sabellian, 
are we to follow the ancient or the modem guides? May not 
a straining after orthodoxy, with all the confusion incident to 
metaphysical terms, have led the scholars beyond their 
masters? We have some authorities, who, if Athanasius him- 
self were quoted anonymously, would neither recognise the 
author, nor approve his doctrine. They would judge him by 
the creed bearing his name, the sentiments of which are as 
difficult to reconcile with his genuine works as its Latin terms 
are with his Greek language. Baron Bunsen may admire that 
creed as little as Jeremy Taylor*** and Tillotson did, with- 

* "Animabominis natnrll SU& in se habet Ss. Trinitatis simulacrum; 
inseenimtria complectitur, Mentem, Intellectum , et Voluntatem; . . . 
cogitat . . . percipit . . . Tult." — Bede i. 8. Copying almost verbally 
St. Angastine. 

** Hippolytus, Tol. ii p. 46. 1st ed. 
*** Liberty of Prophespin// , pp. 491, 492; vol. vii. ed. He\>w."ButnfeM ^ 
Own Times, Letter firom Tillotson at the end. 
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out ueceaaarily vuutradictiiig tUe grettt Father to whom it is 
itacribed. Still more, aa a philoaopher, sitting loose to oar 
Articlea, he majr deliberately ttBsign to tlie uonclustoiiB of 
conncilsaTeryaubordinatevsJue; and taking hia stand on tke 
genuine words of Holy Scripture, and the immutable laws of 
Grod to the human mind, he may say either the doetriiie of the 
Trinity agroea with these tests, or, if you make it diaagree, 
you make it false. If he errs in his speculation, he gives us in 
his critical reseHichea the snrest means of correcting hii 
eiTora; and hia polemic ia at least triumphant agajnat thoae 
who load the Church with the conelusionsof patristic thought, 
and forbid our thinking aufficicntly to understand them. As 
the cooleat heads at Trent said. Take care lest in condemning ' 
Luther you condemn St. Angustine; aoif our defenders of the 
faith would have men believe the doctrine of the Trinity, lii^ 
hadbetternotfbrbid metaphysics, nor even sneer atliealism. 

The strong assertiona in the Hippuli/lus concerning the 
freedom of the human will, may requirB some balance from 
the language of penitence and of prayer. They must be left 
here to compariaon with the constant language of the Greek 
Church, with the doctrine of the first four eenturiea, with tha 
schoolmen's practical evaaiona of the Augiistinian atandaid 
which they profeased, and with the guarded but earnest pro- 
tests and limitations of our own ethical divines from Hook» 
and Jeremy Taylor to Butler and Hampden. 

Onthegreathopeof mankind, the immortality of the aoul, 
the Hippoli/lus left aometliiug to be desired. It had a Brah- 
manical, rather than a Christian, or Platonic, sound. But the 
second volume otGoUinder Oeitcitc/i(e aeema t» imply that, if 
the author recoils front the fleshly resurrection and Jadaie 
millennium of Justin Martyr, he still shares the aspiration of 
the noblest philosophers claewherc, and of the firmer belierera 
amongDurseIveB,tDareTival of conscious and individual life, 
in auch a form of immortality as may consist with union wiUt 
the Spirit of our Eternal hfe-giver. Bemarkable in the same 
volume is the generouB vindication of the first Buddhist Sakya 
gainst the ndmndeTstaaiiagB which fastened on him a doc- 
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trine of atheism and of annihilation. The penetrating pre- 
science of Neander seems borne out on this point by genuine 
texts againstthe harsher judgment of recent Sanskrit scholars. 
He judged as a philosopher, and they as grammarians. 

It would be difficult to say on what subject Baron Bunsen 
is not at home. But none is handled by him with more familiar 
mastery than that of Liturgies, ancient and modem. He has 
endeavoured to enlarge the meagre stores of the Lutheran 
Church by a collection of evangelical songs and prayers.* 
Rich in primitive models, yet adapted to Lutheran habits, this 
collection might be suggestive to any Nonconformist congre- 
gregations which desire to enrich or temper their devotions by 
file aid of common prayers. Even our own Church , though 
not likely to recast her ritual in a foreign mould , might ob- 
serye with profit the greater calmness and harmony of the 
older forms, as compared with the amplifications , which she 
has in some cases adopted. Our Litany is hardly equal to its 
germ. Nor do our collects exhaust available stores. Yet if 
it be one great test of a theology, that it shall bear to be 
prayed, our author has hardly satisfied it. Either reverence, 
or deference, may have prevented him from bringing his 
prayers into entire harmony with his criticisms; or it may be 
that a discrepance, which we should constantly diminish, is 
likely to remain between our feelings and our logical neces- 
sities. It is not the less certain , that some reconsideration of 
the polemical element in our Liturgy, as of the harder scho- 
lasticism in our theology, would be the natural offspring of 
any age of research in which Christianity was free ; and if this, 
as seems but too probable, is to be much longer denied us, the 
consequence must be a lessening of moral strength within our 
pale, and an accession to influences which will not always be 
friendly. But to estrange our doctrinal teaching from the con- 
victions, and our practical administration from the influence, 
ofa Protestant Laity, are parts of one policy, and that not 
always a blind one. Nor is doctrinal narrowness of view 
without practical counterpart in the rigidity which excl\ide«i 

* Gesang^ und Gebet-buch, Hamburg. 1846. 
' EssaifS.and Bepiews. ^ 
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tliii liriinth of prayer from our cliurclieB for six days in seven, 1 
I'lidicr thiHi permit ii clergymau to select such purtione sb * 
liiivotion BiiggestB, and average strength permits. I 

tt did iiot fall within tlie scope of this Etway to define the i 
extent of its illustrious subject's obligations (which lie vrauld i 
no doubt largely aukiiowiedge) to contemporary scholars, 4 
such as Mr. Birch , or others. Nor was itneceasary to touch K 

aut^sUonB of ethnology and politics wliich might be raised by \ 
1010 who value Germanism aofar as it is human, rather than i 
«u far as it is Qorman. Sclavouians migfat notice the scanty [^ 
uoJtiiowli^dgmeut of tlie vast contributions of their race to the \ 
tutoUuctual wealth of Germany.* Celtic scholare might ^ 
nvinark that triumph in a discovery which has jet to be ^ 
ttrovml, roganling tlie law of initial mutations in their lan- 
gUH4[t>, isprDinature.** Nornould they assent to our author's 
otiiiual description of tlicir race. So, whenheasks: "How 
luii^ dhnll WH bi'Mrtliis fiction of an external revelation," — 
tliati), uf mil- violallngllie heart and conscience, instead of 
<\Xprt'8iuug itsptf through thom — or when be says, "All this 
is delusiiin fvt thosi- who belit^ve it; but what is it in the 
mtmtl»t>f (husc whoti'ai'hilf ** — or when he exclaims, "Oh 
Ht* foiils ! nbii , if Ihoy do »>c the immiiieiil perils of this age, 
Ihiuli ii> wnnl thcmoR' byttarmw-iiiiuJe<t persecution!'' and 
«ht>u hfi rp|M>als. " Is ii iMvi linu:. iu tntth, la wilhdiaw the veil 
fVwm iMi miM^ry? to tw off lb« nuik fran hypoczisy, snd 
<l««tt\iy ikHl »iwm whkh is uihkcMUMDg all real gnwwl onder 
war Cwllf ht (iiMnl vial tV duigvn wUck Momottd, luty, 
ltipr«t<N> alrNiply V m^mV wf — Ifctw wiD be mbw i^o 

tlAakWtnsii^wwnltwWiMl^rtbe £*«*«• of Mv tine. Thnw 
«iU «M fa w w l <M* iwdMi wF tMl» wilk a mom wb« is oar 
«lMW4|p»«pkMJ<!rkM>iwH«<<ta|:^lhekMMr«f to«tk, mmi 
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uttered thoughts which give courage to the weak, and sight to 
the blind. If Protestant Europe is to escape those shadows of 
the twelfth century, which with ominous recurrence are 
closing round us , to Baron Bunsen will belong a foremost 
place among the champions of light and right. Any points 
disputable or partially erroneous, which may be discovered in 
his many works, are as dust in the balance, compared with the 
mass of solid learning, and the elevating influence of a noble 
and Christian spirit. Those who have assailed his doubtful 
points are equally opposed to his strong ones. Our own tes- 
timony is , where we have been best able to follow him , we 
have generally found most reason to agree with him. But our 
little survey has not traversed his vast field , nor our plummet 
sounded his depth. 

Bunsen, with voice, like sound of trumpet born, 

Conscious of strength, and confidently bold, 
WeU feign the sons of Loyola the scorn 

Which from thy books would scare their startled fold — 
To thee our Earth disclosed her purple mom, 

And Time his long-lost centuries unrolled ; 
Far realms unveiled the mystery of their tongue ; 
Thou all their garlands on the Cross hast hung. 

My lips but ill could frame thy Lutheran speech. 
Nor suits thy Teuton vaunt our British pride — 

But ah I not dead my soul to giant reach. 
That envious Eld*s vast interval defied ; 

And when those fables strange, our hirelings teach, 
I saw by genuine learning cast aside. 

Even like Linnnus kneeling on the sod, 

For faith from falsehood severed, thank I GOD. 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OP 

CHRISTIANITY. 



Tbm invesligfition of that important and extensive enbjei 
wliiclj includes what have been usnally deaignatcd aa "Ti 
Evidences of Revelation," has prescriptively occnpied a coi 
siderable space in the field of theological literature, especiall 
as cultivated in England. Ttere is scarcely one, perhaps, i 
our more eminent divines who has not in a greater or 1« 
degree distinguished himself in this department, and scarcel 
an aspirant for theological distinction who has not thought 
one of the surestpathsto that eminence, combining so man 
and varied motives of ambition, to come forward sa 
champion in this arena. At the present day it might be su] 
posed the discusBion of aiich a subject, taken up as it has bee 
succeaBivelyinallits«»nceivable different bearings, must t 
nearly exhausted. It must , however , be borne in muid , tha 
unlike the esaenlial doclriTies of Christianity, "the same yeate 
day, to-day, and for ever," these external aeces«ories constitai 
ii subject which of necessity is perpetually taking aomewhi 
at least of anew form, with, the successive phaaes of opinic 
and knowledge. And it thus becomes not an unsatisfactoi 
noriiniraportant object, from time to time , tn review the eoi 
dition in which the discussion stands , and to comment on tl 
peculiar features which at any particular epoch it mostpr 
minently presents , as indicative of strength or weakness — • 
the advance and security of the cause — - if, in accordance wi' 
the real pragress of enlightenment, its advocates have had tl 
wisdom to rescind what better information showed defectiv 
and to substitute views in accordance with higher knowledgi 
OTf on the other hand, inevitable symptoms of weakneasai 
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inefficiency, if such salutary cautions have been neglected. 
To offer some general remarks of this kind on the existing 
state of these discussions will be the object of the present 
Essay. 

Before proceeding to the main question we may , however, 
properly premise a brief reflection on the spirit and temper in 
which it should be discussed. In writings on these subjects it 
must be confessed we too often find indications of a polemical 
acrimony y where a calm discussion of arguments would be 
more becoming as well as more consistent with the proposed 
object; the too frequent assumption of the part of the special 
partisan and ingenious advocate, when the character to be 
sQBtained should be rather that of the unbiassed judges too 
mnch of hasty and captious objection on the one hand, or of 
settled and inveterate prejudice on the other; too strong a 
tendency not fairly to appreciate, or even to keep out of sight, 
the broader features of the main question , in the eagerness to 
single out particular salient points for attack ; too ready a 
disposition to triumph in lesser details, rather than steadily to 
grasp more comprehensive principles, and leave minor difficul- 
ties to await their solution, and to regard this or that particular 
argument as if tiie entire credit of the cause were staked 
upon it. 

And if on the one side there is often a just complaint that 
objections are urged in a manner and tone offensive to 
religious feeling and conscientious prepossessions, which are, 
at least, entitled to respectful consideration ; so , on the other, 
there is too often evinced a want of sympathy with the difficul- 
ties which many so seriously feel in admitting the alleged 
evidences, and which many habitual believers do not ap- 
preciate, perhaps because they have never thought or inquired 
deeply on the subject; or what is more, have believed it wrong 
and impious to do so. 

Any appeal to argument must imply perfect freedom of 
conviction. It is a palpable absurdity to put reasons before 
a man, and yet wish to compel him to adopt them, or to 
anathematize him if he find them uncouvmcmg\ \i(^x^^^x^i^Xft 
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him as an unbeliever, because he ie careful to find satisfactory 
grounds for his belief; or to denounce him &b a eceptii:, be- 
cause he is serupulousto discriminate the tmth; to assert that 
his honest doubts evince a moral obliquity ; in a word , that he 
is no judge of his own mind; while it is obviously implied thnt 
hia instructor is BO — or, in other words, is omniscient and in- 
fallible. When seriouB difficulties have been felt and acknow- 
ledged on any important subject, and a writer undertakes the 
task of endeavouring to obviate them , it is hnt a fair demand 
that, if the reader he one of those who do not feel the difficnl- 
tiea, or do not need or appreciate any further argument to 
enlighten or support hia belief, he should not cavil at tite 
introduction of topics, which may be valuable to others, 
though needless, or distasteful to himself. Sueh persons are 
in no way called upon to enter into the discussion, but they 
arennfairif they accuse those who do so of agitating questions 
of whose existence Iheif have been unconscious; and of un- 
setthng men's minds, because their own prepossessions have 
been long settled, and they do not perceive the difficulties 
of others, which it is the very aim of such discussion to re- 

Perhaps most of tbo various parlies who have at all en- 
gaged in the discussion of these subjects are agreed in ad- 
mitting at least some distinction between the influences of 
feeling and those of reason; the impressions of conscience and 
the deductions of intellect; the dictations of moral and 
religious sense, and the conclusions from evidence; in re- 
ference especially to the (juestions agitated as to the grounds 
of belief in Divine revelation. Indeed, when we take into 
account the nature of the objects considered, the distinction ii 
manifest and undeniable ; when a reference is made to matters 
of exlemnl fact (insisted on as such) it is obvious that reason 
and intellect can alone be the proper judges of the evidence of 
such facts. When, on the other hand, the question may be M 
to points of moral or religions doctrine, it is equally cleu~, 
other and higher grounds of judgment and conviction a 
appesied to. 
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In the questions now under consideration, both classes of 
arguments are usually involved. It is the professed principle 
of at least a large section of those who discuss the subject, 
that the question is materially connected with the truth and 
evidence of certain external alleged historical facts; while 
again , all will admit that the most essential and vit^ portion 
of the inquiry refers to matters of a higher — of a more in- 
ternal, moral, and spiritual kind. 

But while this distinction is clearly implied and even pro- 
fessedly acknowledged by the disputants, it is worthy of care- 
ful remark , how extensively it is overlooked and kept out of 
sight in practice; how conmaonly — almost universally, we 
find writers and reasoners taking up the question, even with 
much ability and eloquence , and arguing it out sometimes on 
the one, sometimes on the other ground, forgetful of their 
own professions, and in a way often quite inconsistent with 
them. 

Thus we continually find the professed advocates of an ex- 
ternal revelation and hLstorical evidence, nevertheless making 
their appeal to conscience and feeling, and decrying the 
exercise of reason; and charging those who find critical ob- 
jections in the evidence with spiritual blindness and moral 
perversity; and on the other hand we observe the professed 
upholders of faith and internal conviction as the only soimd 
basis of religion, nevertheless regarding the external facts as 
not less essential truth which it would be profane to question. 
It often seems to be rather the want of clear apprehension in 
the first instance of the distinct kind and character of such in- 
quiries, when on the one side directed to the abstract question 
of evidence, and when on the other pointing to the practical 
object of addressing the moral and religious feelings and 
affections, which causes so many writers on these subjects to 
betray an inconsistency between their professed purpose and 
their mode of carrying it out. They avow matter-of-fact in- 
quiry — a question of the critical evidence for alleged events 
— yet they pursue it as if it were an appeal to moral senti- 
ments; in which case it would be a virtue to aaaeiaX., aicA ^ 
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it should not be proposed ai 

languiigc of orthodox writings and 
diBcottreeB to advise the hcliever^*^hen objections or diffi- 
culties arise, not to attempt to offer a precise answer, orto 
argue the point, but rather to look at the whole subject aa of 
a Jtind which ought to be exempt from critical serutiny and be 
regarded with a sabmission of judgment, in the spirit of 
humility and i'aith. This adyiee may be very just in reference 
to practical impressions^ yet tf the question be one (as i 
much insisted on) of external facts, it amounts to neither 
more nor less than a tacit surrender of the claims of external 
evidence and historical reality. We are told tliat we ought to 
investigate such high questions rather with our affeotionfl 
than with our logic, and approach them rather witji good 
dispositions and rigiit motives, and with a desire to find the 
doctrine true; and thus shall discover the real assuraiice of 
its truth in obeying it; suggestions which, however good ii 
moral aai praclicai aeiise, areeurely inapplicable if it be made 
a question oi facts. 

If we were inquiring into historical evidence iu any other 
case (suppose e.g. of Ctesar's landing inBritain) it would be 
little to the purpose to be told that we must look at the ckbo 
through our desires rather thaa our reason, and exercise » 
believing disposition rather than rashly scrutinize testimony 
hy critical cavils. Those who speak thus on the question of 
religious belief, in fact shift the baais of all belief from tha 
alleged evidence of facts to the influence of au internal 
perBuasion; they virtually give up the evidential proof so 
strongly insisted on, and confess that the whole is, after all, 
amere matter of feeling and sentiment, just as much aa thoia 
to whose views they so greatly object as openly avowing the 
very same thing. 

Wo find certain forms of espresuion commonly stereotyped 
among a very large class of Divines, whenever a, critiGI4l 
difficulty or a sceptical exception is urged, which are very 
significant as to the prevalent view of religious evidence. 
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Their reply is always of this tenor: "These are not subjects 
on which you can expect demonstrative evidence; you must 
be satisfied to accept such general proof or probability as the 
nature of the question allows: you must not inquire too 
curiously into these things; it is sufficient that we have a 
general moral evidence of the doctrines; exact critical dis- 
cussion will always rake up difficulties , to which perhaps no 
satisfactory answer can be at once given. A precise sceptical 
caviller will always find new objections as soon as the first are 
refuted. It is in vain to seek to convince reason unless the 
conscience and the will be first well-disposed to accept the 
trutii." Such is the constant language of orthodox theolo- 
gians. What is it but a mere translation into other phra- 
seology, of the very assertions of the sceptical transcenden- 
talist? 

Indeed, with many who take up these questions , they are 
almost avowedly placed on the ground of practical expe- 
diency rather than of abstract truth. Good and earnest men 
become alarmed for the dangerous consequences they think 
likely to result from certain speculations on these subjects, 
and thence in arguing against them , are led to assume a tone 
of superiority , as the guardians of virtue and censors of right, 
rather than as unprejudiced inquirers into the matters-of-fact 
on which , nevertheless , they professedly make the case rest. 
And thus a disposition has been encouraged to regard any 
such question as one of right or wrong ^ rather than one of 
truth or error: to treat all objections as profane, and [to dis- 
card exceptions unanswered as shocking and immoral. 

If indeed the discussion were carried on upon the pro- 
fessed ground of spiritual impression and religious feeling, 
there would be a consistency in such a course; but when 
evidential arguments are avowedly addressed to the intellect^ 
it is especially preposterous to shift the ground, and charge 
tiie rejection of them on moral motives ; while those who im- 
pute such bad motives fairly expose themselves to the retort, 
that their own belief may be dictated by other consid^x^iUQVi^ 
than the love of truth. 
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Again, in such inquiries there is another material dis- 
tinction very commonly lost^sight of; tlie difference between 
diBCUHsiDg the IrufA of aeonclueton, or opinion, and the mode 
or means of arriving at it ; or theari/ameiilnhj which it is sup- 
ported. Either may clearly be impugned or upheld without 
impiicatiiig tlie other. We may have the best evidence, but 
draw a wrong conclusion from it ; or we may support an in- 
pontestible truth by very fallacious arguments. 

The present discussiuu is not intended to be of a contro- 
versial kind, it is piu^Iy contemplative and theoretical; it is 
rather directed to a calm and unprejudiced survey of the 
various opinions and arguments adduced, whatever may be 
their ulterior tendeney, on these important questions; and 
to the attempt to state, analyse, and estimate them juat as 
they may seem really conducive to the high object professedly 

The idea of a poailloe external Divine mvelalion of soma 
kind haa formed the very basis of all hitherto received 
systems of Christian belief. The Romanist indeed regards 
thatrevelation as of the nature of a standing oracle aeoesaiblfl 
in the living voice of the Church; which being infallible, of 
course sufficiently accredits all the doctrines it onuounaeB, 
and constitutes them Divine. A more modified view has pre- 
vailed amonga considerable section of Anglican theologians, 
who ground their faith on the same principles of Church 
autliority, divested of its divine and infallible character- 
Most Protestants, with more or less difference of meaning, 
profess to regard revelation as once for all announced, long 
since finally closed, permanently recorded, and accessible 
only in the written Divine word contained in the Scriptarea. 
And the dicussion with those outside the pale of belief has 
been entirely one as to the validity of those external marka 
and attestations by which tlie truth of the alleged fact of 
such communication of the Divine will, was held to be sub- 
stantiated. 

The scope and character of the various discussions raised 
on "the cvidcuces of religion," have Viiried much in different 
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ages, following of course both the view adopted of revelation 
itself, the nature of the objections which for the time seemed 
most prominent, or most necessary to be combated, and 
stamped with the peculiar intellectual character, and reason- 
ing tone , of the age to which they belonged. 

The early apologists were rather defenders of the Chris- 
tian cause generally; but when they entered on evidential 
topics, naturally did so rather in accordance with the pre- 
vsdent modes of thought, than with what would now be 
deemed a philosophic investigation of alleged facts and 
critical appreciation of testimony in support of them. 

In subsequent ages, as the increasing claims of infallible 
Church authority gained ground, to discuss .evidence became 
superfluous, and even dangerous and impious; accordingly, 
of this branch of theological literature (unless in the most 
entire subjection to ecclesiastical dictation) the medieval 
church presented hardly any specimens. 

It was not perhaps till the 15th century, that any works 
bearing the character of what are now called treatises on "the 
evidences" appeared; and these were probably elicited by 
tiie sceptical spirit which had already begun to show itself, 
arising out of the subtilties of the schoolmen. * 

But in modem times, and under Protestant auspices, a 
greater disposition to follow up this kind of discussion has 
naturally been developed. The sterner genius of Protestantism 
required definition, argument, and proof, where the ancient 
church had been content to impress by the claims of au- 
thority, veneration , and prescription , and thus left the con- 
ception of truth to take tiie form of a mere impression of de- 
votional feeling or exalted imagination. 

Protestantism sought something more definite and sub- 
stantial , and its demands were seconded and supported, more 
especially by the spirit of metaphysical reasoning which so 
widely extended itself in the 17th century, even into the 
domains of theology ; and divines, stirred up by the allegations 

* Several sach treatises are enamented and described by 'Elebib.ot'D.. 
See Hallaz&V I//, of Europe, L p. 190. 
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of tile DeiBts, aimed at formal refutationa of tlieir objections, 
by drawing out the idea and tlie proofs of revelation, into ays- 
tematic propoBitionG supported by logical Hrgnmonts. In tbat 
and the sabaequont period the same general style of argument 
on these topics prevailed among the advocates of the Chris- 
tiaa cause. The appeal was mainly to the miracles of the 
Gospels , and here it was contended we want merely the same 
testimony of eye-witnesses which would suffice to substantiat* 
any ordinary matter of fact r accordingly, the narratives were 
to he traced to writers at the time, who were either them- 
selves eye-witnesses , or recorded the testimony of those wlio 
were so, and the direct transmission of the evidence being 
thus established, everything was held to be demonstrated. 
If any .antecedent! question was raised, a brief reference to 
the Divine Omnipotence to work the miracles, and to the 
Divine goodness to vouchsafe the revelation aad coafirra it by 
such prnofs, was all that could be required to silence sceptical 
cavils. 

It is true, indeed, that some consideration of the hilernal 
evidence derived Irom the excellence of the doctrines and 
morality of the Gospel was allowed to enter the discuBsion, 
but it formed only a subordinate branch of the evideneea of 
Christianity. The main and essential point was always the 
considerationof external facts, and the attestations of testi- 
mony offered in support of them. Asslmsing Christiautfy to 
be essentially connected with certain outward and sensible 
events, the main thing to be iuquircd into and established, 
was the historical evidence of tliose events, and thegenuine- 
ness of the records of them; if this were satisfactorily made 
out, then it was considered the object was accomplished. The 
external facts simply substantiated, the intrinsic doctrines 
and declaratious of the Gospel must by necessary conse- 
quence be Divine truths. 

Jf we compare the general tone, character, and preten- 
sions of those works which, in our schools and colleges, have 
been regarded as the standard authorities on the subject of 
"the evidences," wemustuekuowiedge a great change in the 
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taste or opinions of the times from the commencement of the 
last century to the present day; which has led the student to 
turn from the erudite folios of Jackson and Stillingfleet, or 
the more condensed arguments of Clarke On the Attributes^ 
Grotixis de Ventate, and Leslie's Method with the Deists^ the 
universal textbooks of a past generation , to the writings of 
Lardner and Paley ; the latter of whom, in the beginning of 
the present century, reigned supreme, the acknowledged 
champion of revelation , and the head of a school to which 
numerous others, as* Campbell, Watson, and Douglas, con- 
tributed their labours. But more recently, these authors 
have been in an eminent degree superseded by a recurrence 
to the once comparatively neglected resources furnished by 
Bishop Butler; of so much less formal, technical, and posi- 
tive a kind , yet offering wider and more philosophical views 
of the subject; still, however, not supplying altogether that 
comprehensive discussion which is adapted to the peculiar 
tone and character of thought and existing state of knowledge 
in our own times. 

The state of opinion and information in different ages is 
peculiarly shown in the tone and character of those discus- 
sions which have continually arisen, affecting the grounds 
of religious belief. The particular species of difficulty or 
objection in the reception of Christianity, and especially of 
its external manifestations, which have been found most 
formidable , have varied greatly in different ages according 
to the prevalent modes of thought and the character of the 
dominant philosophy. Thus the difficulties with respect] to 
miraculous evidence in particular, will necessarily be very 
differently viewed in different stages of philosophical and 
physical information. Difficulties in the idea of suspensions 
of natural laws, in former ages were not at all [felt, can- 
vassed , or thought of. But in later times they have assumed 
a much deeper importance. In an earlier period of our theo- 
logical literature, the critical investigation of the question of 
miracles was a point scarcely at all appreciated. The attacks 
of the Deists of the 1 7tb and early part of the 18th. CieutvMrj ^et^ 
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almost wholly directedto citiier poiots. Hut tlic appculationB 
of Woolston, and still more tbe subaeqneDt inilueiice of the 
celebrated Eiway of Humo , had the effect of directing the 
attention of divines more pointedly tfl the precise topic of 
miraeulons evidence; and to these canaes was added the agi- 
tation of the question of the ecclesiastical miracles, giving 
rise to the semi-sceptical discnssions of Middleton, which 
called forth a more esact spirit of esamination into such dis- 
tinctions as were needed to preserve the miracles of the Gk»- 
pels from tlie criticisniB applied to thoae of the Church. This 
distinction, in fact, involves a large part of the eutire ques- 
tion ; and towards marking it out cffectuatlj, various preeau- 
tionarymlea and principles were laid down by several writers. 

Thus, Bishop Warburtou suggested as a criterion the 
aecesmly of the miracles to the ends of the dispensation,* 
which he conceived answered the demands of Middletcm. 
Bishop Douglas made it the test— to connect miracles with 
inspiration in those who wrou^t them; this, he thought, 
wouldesclude the miracles of the Church.** But it was long 
since perceived that the argument from necessity of miracles 
iaatbest averyhazardoua one, since it implies the presump- 
tion of constituting ourselves judges of such necessity, and 
admits the fair objection — when were miracles more needed 
than at the present day, to indicate the truth amid manifold 
error, or to propagate the faith? And again, in the other 
case, how is the inspiration to be ascertained apart from tho 
miracles? or, if itbe, what is the use of the miracles? 

In fact , in proportion as external evidence to facts is made 
the professed demand, it follows that we can only recur to 
those grounds and rules by which the intellect always pro- 
ceeds in the satisfactory investigation of any questions of fact 
and erideace, especially those ot physical phenomena. By 
an adherence to thoae great principles on which all know- 
ledge is acquired — by a reference to the fixed laws of belief, 
and our convictions of established order and analogy — we 
estimate the credibihty of alleged events and the value of 

• Hit. Lag. li. 5. •• Cnterim, pp. iSS, 241. 
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testimony, and weigh them more carefully in proportion as 
the matter may appear of greater moment or difficulty. 

In appreciating the evidence for any events of a striking 
or wonderful kind , we must bear in mind the extreme diffi- 
culty which always occurs in eliciting the truth , dependent 
not on the uncertainty in the transmission of testimony, but 
even in cases where we were ourselves witnesses, on the 
enormous influence exerted by our prepossessions previous to 
the event, and by the momentary impressions consequent 
upon it. We look at all events , through the medium of our 
prejudices, or even where we may have no prepossessions, the 
more sudden and remarkable any occurrence may be , the 
more unprepared we are to judge of it accurately or to view it 
calmly; our after representations, especially of any extra- 
ordinary and striking event , are always at the best mere re- 
collections of our impressions, of ideas dictated by our emo- 
tions at the time by the surprise and astonishment which the 
suddenness and hurry of the occurrence did not allow us time 
to reduce to reason , or to correct by the sober standard of ex- 
perience or philosophy. 

Questions of this kind are often perplexed for want of due 
attention to the laws of hiunan thought and belief, and of due 
distinction in ideas and terms. The proposition "that an 
event may be so incredible intrinsically as to set aside any 
degree of testimony," in no way applies to or aflfects the 
honesty or veracity of that testimony, or- the reality of the im- 
pressions on the minds of the witnesses, so far as it relates to 
the matter of sensible fact simply. It merely means this : that 
from the nature of our antecedent convictions , the probability 
of some kind of mistake or deception somewhere, though we 
know not where, is greater than the probability of the event 
really happening in tlie way and from the causes assigned. 

This of course turns on the general grounds of our ante- 
cedent convictions. The question agitated is not that of mere 
testimony, of its value , or of its failures. It refers to those 
antecedent considerations which must govern our entire view of 
tlie subject, and which hewg dependent on ]QLig\xet \a.'^^ Q^ 
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belief, roust be paramount to all altestaiion , or rather belong to 
a province distinct from it. What it alleged is a case of the 
Enpematnral ; but no testimony cart reach to the supernatural ; 
testimony can apply only to apparent eensible facts; testi- 
mony can only prove an eitruordinary and perhaps in- 
explicable occurrence or phenomenon; that it is due to super- 
natural cBUBcs is entirely dependent on the pievious belief 
and assumptionB of the parties. 

If at the present da.y any very extraordinary iind nnac- 
countable fact were exhibited before the eyes of an unbiassed, 
educated, well-informed individual, and^aupposing all suspi- 
cion of imposture put out of the question , hie only conclusion 
would be that it was something be was unable at present to 
explain ; and if at all versed in physical studies , he would not 
for an instant doubt either that it was really due to some 
natural cause, orthat if properly recorded and examined, it 
would at some future time receive its explanation by the ad- 
vance of discovery. 

It is thus the prevalent conviction that at the present day 
miracles are not to be expected, and consequently alleged 
marvels are commonly discredited. 

But ae exceptions proving the rule, it cannot be denied 
tJiat amid the general scepticism , instances sometimes occur 
of particular persons and parties who, on peculiar grounds, 
firmly believe in the oceurrenee of certain miracles even in 
our own times. But ne invariably find that this is only in 
coimeiion with their own particular tenets, and restricted to 
the communion to which they are attached. Such manifesta- 
tions of course are believed to have a religious object, and 
afford to the votaries u strong confirmation of their belief, or 
are regarded as among the high privileges vouchsafed to an 
earnest faith. Yet even auoh persona , almost as a matter of 
course , utterly discredit all such wonders alleged as occurring 
within the pale of any religion except their own ; while those 
of other communions as unhesitatingly reject the belief in 
theirs. 

To take a single instance, wo may refer to the alleged 
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Duraculous '^tongues" among the followers of the late Mr. 
Irnng some years ago. It is not, and was not, a question of 
records or testimony J or ialWoihty of witnesses , or exaggerated 
or fabulous narratives. At the time^ the matter was closely 
scrutimzed and inquired into, and many perfectly unpre- 
judiced, and even sceptical persons, themselves witnessed 
the effects, and were fidly convinced, as, indeed, were most 
candid inquirers at the time , that after all reasonable or pos- 
sible allowance for the influence of delusion or imposture, 
beyond all question certain extraordinary manifestations did 
occur. But just as little as the mere fact could be disputed, 
did any sober-minded person , except those immediately inter- 
ested or influenced by peculiar views y for a moment believe those 
effects to be miraculous. Even granting that they could not 
be explained by any known form of nervous affection , or on 
the like physiological grounds, still that they were in some 
way to be ascribed to natural causes, as yet perhaps little 
understood, was what no one of ordinarily cultivated mind, 
or dispassionate judgment, ever doubted. 

On such questions we can only hope to form just and 
legitimate conclusions from an extended and imprejudiced 
study of the laws and phenomena of the natural world. The 
entire range of the inductive philosophy is at once based upon, 
and in every instance tends to confirm, by immense accumu- 
lation of evidence , the grand truth of the universal order and 
constancy of natural causes, as a primary law of belief; so 
strongly (entertained and fixed in the mind of every truly in- 
ductive inquirer, that he cannot even conceive the possibility 
of its failure. Yet we sometimes hear language of a different 
kind. There are still some who dwell on the idea of Spinoza, 
and contend that it is idle to object to miracles as violations of 
natural laws, because we know not the extent of nature ; that 
all inexplicable phenomena are , in fact , miracles ; or at any 
rate, mysteries; that we are surrounded by miracles in nature, 
and on all sides encounter phenomena which baffle our attempts 
at explanation , and limit the powers of scientific investiga- 

Essays end Renews, ( 
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tion; phenomena, whoee causes or nature we are not, and 
probably never shall be, able to explain. 

Such are the argumentB of those who have failed to grasp 
the poBilive scientific idea of the power of the induetive philo- 
sophy, or the orrfsr ofnalure. The boundaries of nature eiist 
only where our /ire.sen; knowledge places them; the discoveries 
of ffl-raorrow will alter and enlarge them. The inevitable 
progress of research must, within a longer or shorter period, 
unravel all that seems most marvellous , and what ia at preseiit 
least onderstood will become as famiUarly known to the 
science of the future, as those points which a few centuries 
ago were involved in equal obscurity, but are now thorongUy 
understood. 

Noneofthese, or the tike instances, areat allof theeame 
kind, or have any characteristics in common with the idea of 
what ia implied hy the term "miracle," which is asserted to 
mean something at variance with nature and law; there is not 
the slightest analogy between an unknown or inexplicable 
phenomenon, and a supposed suspension of a known law: 
even an exceptional case of a known law is included insome 
larger law. Arbitrary interposition is wholly different m 
kind; no argument from the one can apply to the other. 

The enlarged critical and inductive study of the natnr^ 
world, cannot hnt tend powerfully to evince tlie incoaceivd>le- 
lagined interruptions of natural order, orsupposed 
suspensions of the laws of matter, and of that vast series of 
dependent causation which constitutes the legitimate field for 
estigation of science, whose constancy is the sole 
warrant for its generalizations, while it forms the substantial 
basis for the grand conclusions of natural theology. Such 
would be the grounds on which our convictions would be regu- 
lated as In mareeUoun eecnln al the preaeni day; such the rules 
which we should apply to the tike cases narrated iit ordinary 

Buttbough, perhaps, the more general admiasion at the 
present day of critical priiiciploa in the study of history, as 
well as the extension of physical knowledge, has done some- 
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thing to diffiise among the better informed class more en- 
lightened notions on this subject, taken abstractedly, yet 
they may be still much at a loss to apply such principles in all 
cases ; and readily conceiye that there are possible instances 
in which large exceptions must he made. 

The aboye remarks may be admitted io respect to eyents 
at the present day and those narrated in ordinary history; but 
it will be said there may be, and there are, cases which are 
not like tliose ofihe present times nor of ordinary history. 

Thus, if we attempt any uncompromising, rigid scrutiny 
of the Christian miracles, on the same grounds on which we 
should inyestigate any ordinary narratiye of the supernatural 
or mairellous , we are stopped by the admonition not to make 
an irreyerent and profane intrusion into what ought to be held 
sacred and exempt from such unhallowed criticism of human 
reason. 

Yet the champions of the ^'Eyidences" of Christianity hay e 
professedly rested the discussion of the miracles of the New 
Testament on the ground of precise eyidence of witnesses, 
insisting on the historical character of the Grospel records, and 
urging the inyestigation of the truth of the facts on the strict 
principles of criticism, as they would be applied to any other 
historical narratiye. On these grounds, it would seem im- 
possible to exempt the miraculous parts of those narratiyes, 
from such considerations as those which must be resorted to in 
regard to maryellous or supposed supernatural eyents in 
general. Yet there seems an unwillingness to concede the 
propriety of such examination, and a disposition to regard 
tfab as altogether an exceptional case. But in proportion as it 
is so regarded, it must be remembered its strictly historical 
character is forfeited, or at least tampered with; and those 
who would shield it from the criticisms to which history and 
£act are necessarily amenable, cannot in consistency be 
offended at the altematiye inyolyed, of a more or less mythical 
interpretation. 

In history generally our attention is often called to narra- 
tiyes of the maryellous; and there ia a sense inw\^c\i\!iie7 ixvM 

1* 
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be viewed with reference to its general purport and in con- 
nexion wit^ those iufluencea on human nature which play bo 
cunapieuouB a part in many events. ThuB it has heen well re- 
marked by Dean Milman — "History to be true niuat conde- 
scend to speak the language of legend; the belief of the times 
ispart of the record of the times; and though there may occur 
what may baffle its more calm and searching philosophy, it 
mast not disdain that which was the primal , almost universal 
motive of human life." * 

Yet in a more general point of view, when we consider the 
strict office of the critical historian, it is obvious that such 
eases are fair subjects of analysis , conducted with the view of 
ascertaining their real relation to nature and fact. 

From the general moximthatall history isopcD to criticism 
as to its grounds of evidence, no professed hinlory can be exempt 
without forfeiting its fcWont-ni character; and in its contents, 
what is properly historical, is, on the same grounds, fairly to 
be distinguished from what may appear to be introduced on 
other authority and with other objects. Thus, the general 
credit of an historical narritttve does not exclude the distinct 
scrutiny into any statements of a supernatural kind which it 
may contain; nor supersede the careful estimation of the value 
of the testimony ou which they rest — the directness of its 
transmission from eye-witnesses, as well as the possibility of 
misconception of its tenor, or of our not being in possession of 
all the circumstances on which a correct judgment can be 
formed. 

Itmust, however, hoconfessed that the propriety of such 
dispassionate esainination is too little appreciated, or the 
fairness of weighing well the improbabilities on one side, 
against possible openings to misapprehension on the other. 

The nature of the laws of all human belief, and the broader 
grounds ofprobabilityandcredibilityof events, have been too 
little investigated, and the great extent to which all testimoi^ 
must be modified by antecedent credibility as determined li^ 

* Lmin Chniiiimm, vol, I. p. sse. 
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such general laws, too little commonly understood to be 
readily applied or allowed. 

Formerly (as before observed) there was no question as to 
general credibility. But in later times the most orthodox seem 
to assume that interposition would be generally incredible; 
yet endeayour to lay down rules and criteria by which it may 
be rendered probable, in cases of great emergency. Miracles 
were formerly the rule^ latterly the exception. 

The arguments of Middleton and others, all assume the 
antecedent incredibility of miracles in general, in order to 
draw more precisely the distinction that in certain cases of a 
very special nature that improbability may be removed , as in 
the case of authenticating a revelation. Locke* expressly 
contends that it is the very extraordinary nature of such an 
emergency which renders an extraordinary interposition re- 
quisite and therefore credible. 

The belief in Divine interposition must be essentially de- 
pendent on what we previously admit or believe with respect 
to ihe Divine attributes. It was formerly argued that every 
Theist must admit the credibility of miracles; but this it is 
now seen , depends on the nature and degree of his Theism, 
which may vary through many shades of opinion. It depends, 
in fact, on the precise view taken of the Divine attributes; 
such, of coufse, as is attainable j9nor to our admission of reve- 
lation, or we fall into an argument in a vicious circle. The 
older writers on natural theology, indeed, have professed to 
deduce very exact conclusions as to the Divine perfections, 
especially Omnipotence; conclusions which, according to the 
physical argument already referred to, appear carried beyond 
those limits to which reason or science are competent to lead 
us; while, in fact, all our higher and more precise ideas of the 
Divine perfections are really derived from that very revelation, 
whose evidence is the point in question. The Divine Omni- 
potence is entirely an inference from the language of the Bible ^ 
adopted on the assumption of a belief in revelation. That 
"with God nothing is impossible," is the very declaration of 

* Fstaifj Book iv. ch. xvl. ft 13. 



Scripture; yet on thia the whole belief iumiraclcBia built, aad 
thua, with, the majif, thatbehef is wholly the re^u^f, notthe 
antecedent of faitli. 

But were these viewa of the Divine attributes, on the other 
hand, everso wellestabUehed, it must be considered that the 
TheiBtic argument requires to be apphed with much caution ; 
since most of those who have adopted such theories of the 
Divine perfections on ahBtractgrounds, have made them the 
basis of a precisely opposite belief, rejecting miracles altoge- 
ther: on the plea, that our ideas of the Divine perfections 
must directly discredit the notion of occasional interposition; 
that it is derogatory to the idea of Infinite power and wisdom, 
tw suppose an order of things ao imperfectly established that 
it must be occasionally interrupted and violated when the 
necessity of the case compelled, as the emergency of a revela- 
tion was imagined Ikj do. All such Theistic reasonings, in 
fact, ifpushed to their consequences, must lead to a denial of 
all active operation of the Deity whatever; as inconsistent 
with nnchangeahle, infinite perfection.* Such are the 
argumentflof TbeodoreParker,** who denies miracles becaase 
"everywhere I find law the constant mode of nperation nfcn 
infinite God," or;that of Wegachcider,*** that the belief in 
miracles is irreconcileable with the idea of an eternal Gad 
congistent wiOiMrmelf, &c. 

Paley'a grand resource is "onee believe in a God, and all 
is easy." Now, no men have evinced a more deep-seated and 
devout belief in the Divine perfections than the writers jurt 
named, or others differing from them by various shade* of 
opinion, as the late J. Sterling, Mr. Emerson, andProfeaHir 
P. W. Newman. Yet these writers have agreed in the in- 
ference that the entire view of Theistic principles, in their 
highest spiritual purity, is utterly at variance with all concep- 
tion of suspensions of the laws of nature , or with the ides id 

• Bea Muaal, BrifRpl. Led. p. 135. 
•• ThBisin, tc. p. 263. Eomp. p. 423. 
■■* "Psnnulo de goperutural! el mlrsculoia ndemqae IrgmfdlUa Del 
reveUtloas, bund bane cDueiliul videtuci cum [dw Dal apteral, Bam^ier lihl 
ceatcjatl; <t(%" — ITegielieideT, Iniiil. Theal. f. la. 
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any kind of external manifestation addressed to the senses, 
as overruling the higher, and, as they conceive , sole worthy 
and fitting, convictions of moral sense and religious intuition. 

We here speak impartially and disinterestedly, since we 
are far from agreeing in their reasonings, or even in their first 
principles. But we think it deeply incumbent on all who 
would fairly reason out the case of miraculous evidence at the 
present day, to give a full and patient discussion to this entire 
class of arguments which now command so many adherents. 

In advancing from the argument for miracles to the argu- 
ment from miracles ; it should , in the first instance , be consi- 
dered that the evidential force of miracles (to whatever it may 
amount) is wholly relative to the apprehensions of the parties 
addressed. 

Thus, in an "evidential" point of view, it by no means 
follows, supposing we at this day were able to explain what in 
an ignorant age was regarded as a miracle, that therefore that 
event was not equally evidential to those immediately addressed. 
Columbus's prediction of the eclipse to the native islanders 
was as true an argument to them as if the event had really been 
supernatural. 

It is a consideration adopted by some eminent divines that 
in the very language of the Gospels the distinction is always 
kept up between mere "wonders" {r agar a) and "miracles" 
or ** signs" {ar}ueia)\ that is to say, the latter were occur- 
rences not viewed as mere matters of wonder or astonishment, 
but regarded as indications of other truths, specially adapted 
to convince those to whom they were addressed in their exist- 
ing stage of enlightenment. 

Archbishop Whately, besides dwelling on this distinction, 
argues that "the apostles would not only not have been be- 
lieved but not even listened to, if they had not first roused merCs 
attention by working, as we are told they did, special (remark- 
able) miracles."* (Acts xix. n.) 

Some have gone further, and have considered the applica- 
tion of miracles as little more than is expressed in the ai[ie\eTi\. 

* Lessons on Evidencesj vii. § 5. 
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proverb, "3-ot.uBTO/iojpo«" — whichisBUpposed to beneariy 
equivalent to the rebuke , " an evil generation aeeketh a aign, I 
&c."* (Matt. xii. 38.) 

Sehleiennaeher regards the miraelea as only relatively or 
_ apparently BUch,tiDtheapprehenBions of the age. By the Jews 

we know Buuh manifc stations, especially the power of heal- 
ing, were held t« constitute the distinctive marks of the Mea- | 
eiah , according to the prophecies of their Scripturea. Signs ' 
of an improper or irrelevant kind were refused, and even thoae 
which were granted ware not necessarily nor universally con- 
clusive. With some they were so, but with the many the case 
was different. The Pharisees set down tlie miracles of Chiiat 
to the power of evil spirits; and in other cases no conviction** 
was produced, not even on the apostles.*** Even Nicodemua, 
notwithstanding his logical reasoning, was but half convinced. 
While Jesua himself, especially to His disciples in private, re- 
ferred to His works as only secondary and suhsidiary to the 
higher evidence ofHis character and doctrine, f which was so 
conspicuous and convincing even to His enemies as to draw 
forth the admission, " Never man spake like this man." 

The later Jews adopted tie strange legend of the "Sephtr 
Toideth Yehm" (Book of the Generation of Jesus), i^ch 
describes His miracles snbstantially as in the Gospels, but 
says that He obtained His power by hiding Himself in tiie 
Temple, andposseasingHimself of the secret ineffable luune, | 
by virtue of which sueh wonders could be wrought, -j-l- I 

All moral evidence must essentially have respect to tba 
parties to be convinced. "Signs" might be adapted pecu- | 
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iiarly to the state of moral or intellectual progress of one age, 
or one class of persons , and not be suited to that of others. 
With the contemporaries of Christ and the Apostles , it was 
not a question of testimony or credibility ; it was not the mere 
occurrence of what they all regarded as a supernatural event, 
as such , but the particular character to be assigned to it, 
which was the point in question. And it is to the entire differ- 
ence in the ideas, prepossessions, modes, and grounds of 
belief in those times that we may trace the reason why mira- 
cles, which would be incredible nowj were not so in the age 
and under the circumstances in which they are stated to have 
occurred. 

The force and function of all moral evidence is nullified 
and destroyed if we seek to apply that kind of argument which 
does not find a response in the previous views or impressions of 
the individual addressed; all evidential reasoning is essen- 
tially an adaptation to the conditions of mind and thought of 
the parties addressed, or it fails in its object. An evidential 
appeal which in a long past age was convincing as made to 
the state of knowledge in that age, might have not only no 
effect, but even an injurious tendency, if urged in the pre- 
sent, and referring to what is at variance with eidsting scien- 
tific conceptions ; just as the arguments of the present age 
would have been imintelligible to a former. 

In his earlier views of miracles Dr. J. H. Newman* main- 
tained (agreeing therein with Paulus and Kosenmiiller) , that 
most of the Christian miracles could only be evidential at the 
time they were wrought, and are not so at present, a view in 
which a religious writer of a very different school, Athanase 
Coquerel,** seems to concur, alleging that they can avail 
only in founding a faith — not in preserving it. 

This was also the argument of several of the Reformers, 
as Luther, Huss, and others*** have reasonablycontemplated 
the miracles as a part of the peculiarities of the first outward 
manifestation and development of Christianity; like all other 

* Essay on Miracles, &c. p. 107. 
•* Christianiiy, &e. Daviaon's trsnsl. 1847, p. 226. 
•♦* See Seckendorfa Hist, Luther, iii. 638. 
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portiona of the Divine dispeunuliouB specially adapted Co the 
age and the condition of those to whom they were imme- 
diately addressed r but reab'ieted apparently to those ages, 
and, at any rate, not continued in the same form to sub- 
sequent times, when the application of them would be inap- 
propriate. 

The force of the appeal to miracles must ever be eraen- 
tially dependent on the preconceptions of the parties ad- 
dressed. Yet evou in aa ago, or among a people, enter- 
taining an indiscriminate belief in the supernatural, the alle- 
gation of particnlar miracles as evidential may be altogether 
vain ; the very extent of their belief may render it ineffective 
in furnishing proofs to authenticate the communications of 
anyteacheraa aDivine message. Theconstantbelief in the 
miraculous may neutralize all evidential distinctions which it 
may be attempted to deduce. Of this we have a striking in- 
stance on record, in the labours of the missionary, Heiuy 
Martyn, among the Persian Mahometans. They believed 
readily all that he told them of the Scripture miracles, but 
directly paralleled them by wonders of their own; they were 
proof against any argument from the reaurreetion , because 
they held that their own Sheika had the power of raising the 

It is also stated that the later Jewish Rabbis, on the same 
plea that miracles were believed to he wrought by so many 
teachers, of the moat different doctrines, denied their eviden- 
tial force altogether. * 

By those who take a more enlarged survey of the aubject, 
it cannot fail to be remarked how different has been the spirit 
in which miracles were contemplated as they are exhibited to 
iiB in the earlier stages of ecclesiH.sticBl literature , from that 
in which they have been regarded in modem timoa ; and this 
especially in respect to that particular view which has so in- 
timately connected them with precise "evidential argu- 
ments;" and by a school of writers, of whomPaley.may be 
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taken as the type , and who regard them as the sole external 
proof and certificate of a Divine revelation. 

But at the present day this "evidential" view of miracles 
as the sole or even the principal external attestation to the 
claims of a Divine revelation, is a species of reasoning which 
appears to have lost ground, even among the most earnest 
advocates of Christianity. It is now generally admitted that 
Paley took too exclusive a view in asserting that we cannot 
conceive a revelation substantiated in any other way. And 
it has been even more directly asserted by some zealous sup- 
porters of Christian doctrine, that the external evidences are 
altogether inappropriate and worthless. 

Thus by a school of writers of the most highly orthodox 
pretensions, it is elaborately argued, to the effect, that re- 
velation ought to be believed though destitute of strict 
evidence, either internal or external; and though we neither 
see it nor know it. "^ And again, "We must be as sure that 
the Bishop is Christ's appointed representative, as if we ac- 
tually saw him work miracles as St. Peter and St. Paul did." ** 
AnoUier writer of the same school exclaims, "As if evidence 
to the Word of God were a thing to be tolerated by a Chris- 
tian; except as an additional condemnation for those who 
reject it, or as a sort of exercise and indulgence of a Christian 
understanding." *** Thus while the highest section of An- 
gelican orthodoxy does not hesitate openly to disavow the old 
evidential argument; referring everything to the authority of 
the Church, the more moderate virtually discredit it by a 
general tone of vacillation between the antagonistic claims of 
reason and faith ; — intuition and evidence ; — while the ex- 
treme "evangelical" school, strongly asserting the literal 
troth of the Bible , seeks its evidence wholly in spiritual im- 
pressions, regarding all exercise of the reason as partaking 
in the nature of sin. But even among less prejudiced thinkers, 
we find indications of similar views ;f thus a very able critic 

* See Tracts for the Times, No. Izxxv. pp. 85-100. 
•• Tract No. x. p. 4. 
••• Bntish Critic, No. xlviii. p. 304. 
t Edin, Bw. No. cxU, 
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writing in expreta defence of the ChrJBtian eaiise, speaks of 
"that accumulation of historical teBtimoiiies ," "which the 
last age erroneously denominated the evidences of Chria- 
tjanity." And the poet Coleridge, than whom no writer has been 
more earnest in upholding and defending Christianity, even 
in its most oriJiDdox form , in speaking of its external attesta- 
tions, impatiently exclaims , "Evidences of Christianity! 1 
ajn weary of the word; make amanfeel the want of it. . .and 
you may safely tniat it to its own evidence." * 

But still further: Paley's well-known conclusion to the 5tit 
book of Mm Moral PMlosnphi/ , pronounced by Dr. Parr to be 
the finest prose passage in English literature , more especially 
his final summing up of the evidential argument iu the words, 
"He alone discovers who proves; and no man can prove this 
point (a future retribution), but the teacher who testifies by 
miracles that his doctrine comes from God," — calls forth 
from Coleridge an emphatic protest against the entire prin- 
ciple, as being at variance with tiiat moral election which he 
would make the essential basis of religious belief;** to which 
he adds, in another place, "The cordial admiration with 
which I peruse the preceding passage as a masterpiefie of 
composition would , could I convey it, serve as a measuK rf 
the vital importance I attach to the convictions which im- 
pelled me to animadvert on the same passage as doc- 
truie."**» 

Some of the most strenuous assertors of miracles have 
been foremost to disclaim the notion of their being the inle 
certificate of Divine communication, and Lave maintained 
that the true force of the Christian evidences lies in the imton 
and combinati'm of the exiemal testimony of miracles, wi^ 
the inteiTtal excellence of the doctrine; thus, in fact, prac- 
tically making the latter the real tent of the admi»silalitg of fAc 

The necessity for such a combination of the evidence of 
miracles witli the test of the doctrine inculcated is acknow- 
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ledged in the Bible, both under the old and the new dispen- 
sations. We read of false prophets who might predict signs 
and wonders, which might come to pass ; but this was to be of 
no avail if they led their hearers "after other gods."* 

In like manner, "if an angel from heaven" preached any 
other gospel to the Galatians , they were to reject it.** And 
even according to Christ's own admonitions, false Christs and 
false prophets should show signs and wonders such as might 
"deceive, if possible, the very elect."*** 

According to this view, the main ground of the admissi- 
bility of external attestations is the worthiness of their object 
— Uie doctrine; its unworthiness will discredit even the most 
distinctly alleged apparent miracles, and such worthiness or 
unworthiness appeals solely to our moral judgment. 

No man has dwelt more forcibly on miraculous evidence 
than Archbishop Whately ; yet in relation to the character of 
ChriBt as conspiring with the external attestations of His 
mission , he strongly remarks (speaking of some who would 
ascribe to Christ an unworthy doctrine , an equivocal mode of 
teaching), "If I could believe Jesus to have been guilty of 

such subterfuges I not only could not 

acknowledge him as sent from God, but should reject him 
with the deepest moral indignation." f 

Dean Lyall enters largely into this important qualification 
in his defence of the miraculous argument, applying it in the 
most unreserved manner to the ecclesiastical miracles, ff 
which he rejects at once as having no connexion with doc- 
trine. We have also on record the remark of Dr. Johnson : — 
"Why, sir, Hume, taking the proposition simply, is right; 
but the Christian revelation is not proved by miracles alone, 
but as connected with prophecies and with the doctrines in 
confirmation of which miracles were wrought." fff 

This has, indeed, been the common argument of the most 

♦ Deut. xlii. 1. ** Gal. i. 8. *** Matt. xxiv. 24. 

t Kingdom of Christ, Essay i. § 12* 
ft PropoBdia Prophelica, p. 441. 
t+t Bosweira U/e, iii. 169, Ed. 1826. 
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approved diviues: it is tbat long ago nrgedbj Dr. S. Clarke,* 
and recently supported b^ Dean Trench.** Yet what ia it 
but to acknowledge the right of an appeal , superior to that of 
allrairaclefl, to ourownmoral tribunal, to the principle that 
''the human mind is competent to ait in moral and spiritual 
judgment on a professed revelation ," in virtue of which Pro- 
fessor F.W. Newman, as well as many otberinquirera, have 
come to Bo very opposite a conclusion. 

Again, it has been strongly urged by the last-named writer, 
if miracles are made the sole criterion, then amid the various 
difficulties attending the scrutiny of evidence , and the detec- 
tion of imposture, au advantage is clearly given to the fihrewd 
sceptic over the siraple-minded and well-dispoaed disciple, 
utterly fatal to the purity of faith. *•• 

The view of miraculous evidence which allows it to be 
taken only in connexion with , and in fact in subservience to, 
the moral and internal proof derived from the character of the 
doctrine', baa been pushed to a greater extent by the writer 
last named; who asks, Whatisthevalne of "faith at second 
hand?" — Ought any external testimony to overrule internal 
conviction? Ought any moral truth to be received in mere 
obedience to a miracle of sense.'f and observes that a miracle 
canonly address itself to our external eenaes, and that inferiia/ 
and tnoralimpressions must be deemed of a kind paramount to 
external and sensible. 

If it be alleged that tliis internal sense may be delusive, 
not less so, it is replied, may the external senses deceire n» as 
to the world of sense and external evidence. The sam4 
author however expressly allows that the claims of "the 
historical" and "the spiritual," the proofs addressed to 
"reason" and to the "internal sense," may each be properly 
entertained in their respective provinces — the danger lies in 
confounding them or mistaking the one for the other. 

Even in the estimation of external evidence, eveiTthing 

■ Eeiie%eet nf NalNral anil Bneated Religion, | xlv. 
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depends on our preliminary moral convictions, and upon 
deciding in the first instance whether, on the one hand, we are 
^% abandon moral conviction at the bidding of a miracle," or, 
on the other, to make conformity with moral principles the 
sole test both of the evidences and of the doctrines of reve- 
lation. 

In point of fact, he contends that the main actual appeal 
of the Apostles, especially of St. Paul, was not to outward 
testimony or logical argument, but to spiritual assurances: — 
that even when St. Paul does enter on a sort of evidential dis- 
cussion, his reasoning is very unlike what a Paley would have 
exacted: — that all real evidence is of the spirit — which 
alone can judge of spiritual things; that the Apostles did not 
go about proclaiming an infallible book, but the convert was to 
be convinced by his own mtemal judgment, not called on to 
resign it to a systematized and dogmatic creed. And alto- 
gether the reasoning of the Apostles (wherever they enter 
upon the department of reasoning), was not according to our 
logic, but only in accordance with the knowledge and 
philosophy of the age. 

Thus in this fundamental assumption of internal evidence, 
some of the most orthodox writers are in fact in close agree- 
ment with those nominally of a very opposite school. 

It was the argument ofDoderlein, that "the truth of the 
doctrine does not depend on the miracles, but we must fiist be 
conyinced of the docti*ine by its internal evidence." 

De Wette and others of the rationalists expressly contend, 
that the real evidence of the divinity of any doctrine can only 
be its accordance with the dictations of the moral sense, and 
this, Wegscheider further insists, was in fact the actual appeal 
of Christ in his teaching* 

In a word, on this view, it would follow that all external 

* Jesus ipse doctrinam qnam tradidit divinam esse professus est, 
qnantilm divina ejus indoles ab homine vere religloso proboque bene 
cognosci potest atque dijndicari. — Wegscheider, in Joh. vii. 17. 

Nulla alia ratio et ria eas [doctrinas] ezaminandi datur quam ut ilia- 
rum placita cum lis quae via natural! rect» rationis de Deo ejusque volun- 
tate ipsi innotuerint dlligenter componat et ad nonnam sine omni super- 
stitione examinet. — Wejrsclieider, Jnsiit* Thcol, Chris. Dogm. ^ ^IV*^.^* 
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att«Btation would Beem superfluous if it concur with, or to be 
rejected if it oppose, tliese moral couvictiona* Tims a 
couBiderafale school hare been dispoeed to look to the intrinsic 
evideuce onli/, and to accept the declarations of the Gospel 
i")(e/jonthegroundof their intrinsic excellence and ucciirrfonce 
with our best and highest inorttl and religious convictions ; a 
view mliich would approach very nearly to rejecting its 
pecnliaritiea altogether. 

Thus considerations of a very different nature are now 
introduced from those formerly entertnined; and of a kind 
which affect the enfiVe primary cnncepliim of "a revelation" 
and its authority, and not merely anj' alleged exlei-nol attesta- 
tions of its truth. Thus anydiscuasion of the "evidences" at 
the present day, must have a reference equally to the in- 
fluence of the various systems whether of ancient precedent or 
of modem illumination, which so widely and powerfully affect 
tiiB state of opinion or belief. 

In whatever light we regard the "evidences" of religion, 
ia be of any effect, whether external or internal , they must 
always have a special reference to the peculiar capacity and 
apprehfnsiim of tlie pari f/ailiir eased. Pointa which may be seen 
to involve the greatest difficulty to more profoimd inquiren, 
are often such as do not occasion the leaat perplexity to 
ordinary minds, but are allowed to pass without hesitation. 
To them all difficulties are smootlied down, all objections (If 
for a moment raised) arc at once answered by a few plausible 
commonplace generalities , which to their minds are invested 
with the force of axiomatic truths , and to question which they 
would regard as at once idle and impious. 

On the other hand, exceptions held forth as fatal by the 
shallow caviller are seen by the more deeply reflecting in all 
their actual littleness and fallacy. But for the sake of alt 
parties at the present day, especially those who at least pro- 
fess a disposition for pursuing the serious discussion of aoch 
momentous subjects, itbecomes imperatively necessary, that 

• Sncb was IhQ arpimaDt of Ihu Cliumclenilir'., vol. ii. ]>. 3U. Ed. 
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sncli yiews of it should be suggested as may be really suitable 
to better informed minds, and may meet the increasing 
demands of an age pretending at least to greater enlighten- 
ment. 

Those who have reflected most deeply on the nature of the 
argument from external evidence , T?ill admit that it would 
naturally possess very different degrees of force as addressed 
to different ages ; and in a period of advanced physical know- 
ledge the reference to what was believed in past times, if at 
variance with principles now acknowledged, could afford little 
ground of appeal : in fact, would damage the argument rather 
fiian assist it. 

Even some of the older writers assign a much lower place 
to the evidence of miracles, contrasting it with the conviction of 
recU faith, as being merely a preparatory step to it. Thus, an 
old divine observes : — 

'^Adducuntur prunum ratione exteri ad fldem, et quasi 

praeparantur; signis ergo et miraculis 

via fidei per sensus et rationem stemitur."* 

And here it should be especially noticed , as characteristic 
of the ideas of his age, that this writer classes the sensible 
evidence of miracles along with the convictions of reason, the 
very opposite to the view which would now be adopted, in- 
dicative of the difference in physical conceptions, which now 
connects miracles rather with faith, as they are seen to be in- 
conceivable to reason. 

These prevalent tendencies in the opinions of the age 
cannot but be regarded as connected with the increasing 
admission of those broader views of physical truth and imiver- 
sal order in nature, which have been followed out to higher 
contemplations , and point to the acknowledgment of an over- 
ruling and all-pervading supreme intelligence. 

In advancing beyond these conclusions to the doctrines of 
revelation, we must recognise both the due claims of science 
to decide on points properly belonging to the world of matter, 

* Melebior Canus, Loci TheoL ix. 6. about 1540. 
£ssaffs and Bavt'ews, % 
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and the independence of suuh eonsiderationa wliich char- 
Hctei'izea the diBctosnri} of s;)i'n'(ur]/ truth, ns such. 

All reason and acience conspire to the oonfesBiou that 
beyond the domam of physical causation and the posBibleeon- 
cepUone oiinlellect or Liiiiicleilge there lies open the boundlesB 
region of spiritual things, whiuh is the sole dominion ot failh. 
And while infeUeet and philosophy are compelled to disown 
the recog:iition of anything in the world of matter at variance 
with the first principle of the taws of matter — tlie nniversal 
order and indissoluble unity of physical causes — flioy are 
the more ready to admit the higher claims of divine mysteries 
in the invisible and spiritual world. Advancing kuowled^, 
while it asserts the dominion of science in physical thrags, 
confirms that of faith in spiritual; we thus neither impu^ra tiie I 
generalizations of phLlosophy, nor allow them to invade the 
dominion of faith . and admit that what is not a subject for a ' 
problem may hold its place m a creed. 

In an evidential point of view it lias been admitted by 
some of the most candid divines, that the appeal to miracles, 
however important in the early stages of the Gospel, has 
become less material in later times , and others have even ex- 
pressly pointed to this as the reason why they hare been with- 
drawn ; whilst at the present day the most earnest advocates j 
of evangelical faith admit that outwajd marvels areneedleu , 
to apiritnal conviction, and triumph in tlie greater moral 
miracle of a converted and regenerate soul. 

They echo the declaration of St. Chrysostom^ — "If you 
are a believer aa you ought to be, and love Christ as you ought 
to love him, yonhavenoneedofmirucles, for these are given 
to nnbelievere."* 

After all, the ewideiUiul argument has but little actual 
weight with the generality of believers. The high moral con- 
victiona often referred to for internal evidence are , to eaj the i 

* .^ . . il yde nlmts tl lit ilvm xii\ nal ^■■'•'r li'Xgiimt dryiMy i 
itt, ov rgtlot itiis iiiii aiiiitlieT- loirta viiu anlojaif ilSnai. — float. " 

xiiU. ialuhan. To (be Bsmceffact iilio H. leldore. "Tudi: oportcbUmnB- 
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least, probably really felt by very few , and the appeal made 
to miracles as 'proofs of reoelaiion by still fewer ; a totally dif- 
ferent feeling actuates the many, and the spirit of faith is ac- 
knowledged where there is little disposition to reason at all, 
or where moral and philosophical considerations are abso- 
lutely rejected on the highest religions grounds, and every- 
thing referred to the sovereign power of divine grace. 

Matters of clear and positive fact, investigated on critical 
grounds and supported by exact evidence , are properly mat- 
ters of knowledge , not of faith. It is rather in points of less 
definite character that any exercise of faith can take place ; it 
is rather with matters of religious belief belonging to a higher 
and less conceivable class of truths, with the mysterious 
things of the unseen world , that faith owns a connexion, and 
more readily associates itself with spiritual ideas , than with 
external evidence, or physical events : and it is generally ad- 
mitted that many points of important religious instruction, 
even conveyed under the form of fictions (as in the instances 
of doctrines inculcated through parables) are more congenial 
to the spirit of faith than any relations of historical events 
could be. 

The more knowledge advances, the more it has been, and 
will be, ackowledged that Christianity, as a real religion, 
must be viewed apart from connexion with physical things. 

The first dissociation of the spiritual from the physical 
was rendered necessary by the palpable contradictions dis- 
closed by astronomical discovery with the letter of Scripture. 
Another still wider and more material step has been efi'ected 
by the discoveries of geology. More recently the antiquity of 
the human race, and the development of species , and the re- 
jection of tiie idea of " creation," have caused new advances in 
Ihe same direction. 

In all these cases there is, indeed, a direct discrepancy be- 
tween what had been taken for revealed truth and certain un- 
deniable existing monuments to the contrary. 

But these monuments were interpreted by eckitiQ.^ ^tl^ 
reason^ and liiere are other deductioiis of science axxdixe^c^ow 
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referring to alleged eveatfl, which, though they have left do 
monumeDts or pennanent effects behind them, are not the less 
legitimately subject to the concluaiona of poaitive science, and 
require a similar coneeBsion wid recognition of the siime prin- 
ciple of the independence of spiritual and of physical 

Thus far our observHtions are general : but at the present 
moment some recent publications on the subject seem to call 
for a few more detailed remarks. We have before observed 
that the dtyle and character of works on "the evidences," haa 
of necessity varied in different ages. Those of Leslie and 
Grotiushavc, by common consent, beeJi long since saperseded 
by that of Pftley. Paleywus long the teit-book at Cambridge; 
his work was never so extensively popular at Oxford — it has, 
oflate, been entirely disused there. Bythe public at large, 
however once accepted, we do not hesitate to express our be- 
lief, that before another quarter of a century has elapsed it 
will be laid on the shelf with its predecessors ; not that it is a 
work destitute of high merits as is preeminently trae also of 
those it superseded, and of others again anterior to tltem ; bnt 
they have all followed the irreversible destiny that a work, 
suited to conrince the public mind at any one particular 
period, must be accommodated to the actual condition of 
knowledge, of opinion, and mode of thought at that period. It 
is not a question of abstract excellence but of relaline ad- 
aplaliun. 

Paley cauglit the prevalent tone of thought in his day. 
Public opinion has now taken a different turn : and , what i* 
more important, the style and class of difficulties and objec- 
tions jenera^/j felt has become wholly different. New modsa 
of speculation — new forms of scepticism — have invaded flic 
domain of that settled belief which a past age had been ac- 
customed to rest on the Paleyan syllogism. Yet, among 
several works which have of lat« appeared on the subject, we 
recognise few which at all meet these requirements of existing 
opinion. Of some of the chief of these works, even appearing 
tinder the sooctioD of eminent names , ne are constrained to 
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remark that tiiey are altogether behind the age ; that amid 
much learned and acute remark on matters of detail, those 
material points on which the modem difficulties chiefly turn, 
as well as the theories advanced to meet them, are, for the 
most part, not only ignored and passed over without examina- 
tion or notice, but the entire school of those writers who, with 
infinitely varied shades of view, have dwelt upon these topics 
and put forth their attempts, feeble or powerful as the case 
may be — to solve the difficulties — to improve the tone of dis- 
cussion , to reconcile the difficulties of reason with the high 
aspirations '^and demands of faith — are all indiscriminately 
confounded in one common category of censure ; their views 
disDoissed with ridicule as sophistical and fallacious, abused 
as infinitely dangerous, themselves denounced as heretics 
and infidels, and libelled as scoffers and atheists. 

In truth, the majority of these champions of the evidential 
logic betray an almost entire unconsciousness of the advance 
of opinion around them. Having their own ideas long since 
cast in the stereotyped mould of the past, they seem to expect 
that a progressing age ought still to adhere to the same type, 
and bow implicitly to a solemn and pompous, but childish 
parade and reiteration, of the one-sided dogmas of an obsolete 
school, coupled with awful denunciations of heterodoxy on all 
who refuse to listen to them. 

Paley clearly, as some of his modem commentators do 
avowedly J occupied the position of an advocate, not of a, judge. 
They professedly stand up on one side, and challenge the 
counsel on the other to reply. Their object is not truth, but 
their client's case. The whole argument is one of special 
pleading; we may admire the ingenuity, and confess the 
adroitness with which favourable points are seized, unfavour- 
able ones dropped, evaded, or disguised; but we do not find 
ourselves the more impressed with those high and sacred con- 
victions of truth , which ought to result rather from the wary, 
careful, dispassionate summing-up on both sides, which is the 
function of the impartial and inflexible judge. 

The one topic constsaxUy insisted on as eBB^ii\AaX \a ^^ 
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giouiids of belief, coDBidered ae based on outirard historical 
evidence, ia that of the credibility of external fauli as luppiirltd 
by tealmimy. This haB alwajs formed the most material point 
in the reasonings of the evidential writers of former times, 
however imperfectly aud imsatiBfactorily to eiiating modes of 
iJionght they treated it. And to tbia point, their more recent 
followers have still ahnoBt as exclusively directed their at- 
tention. 

In the representations which they couatantly make, we 
cannot but notice a strong apparent tendency and desire ti> 
npfaold the mere assertion of iDilnesses as the supreme evidesce 
oSfact, to the utter disparagement of all general grounds of 
reasoning, analogy, and antecedent oredibility, by which that 
testimony may bo modified or discredited. Yet we remark, 
that all the instances they addace , when carefully examined, 
really lend to the very conclusion they are so anxious to set 
aside. Arguments of Hiis kind are sometimes deduced front 
sneheasesaa, e.y., the belief accorded on very slight ground 
of probability in all commercial transactions dependent on 
the assumed credit and character of the negotiating parties; 
from tie conclusions acted upon in lifeassarancea, notwith- 
Btanding the proverbial instabilityof life; — and tbelike: in 
all which we can see no other real drift or tendency than to 
substantiate instead of disparage the neceaaity for some deeply- 
seated conviction oi permanent order as the bails of all pro- 
bability. 

A great source of misappreheosiou in this class of argu- 
ments has been the undue confusion between the force of 
teaiimonjf in regard to human affairs and events in Mslory, and 
in regard tfl phyfieal facta. It may be tme that some of the 
most surprising occurrences in ordinary history are currently, 
and perhaps correctly accepted, on bat slight grounds of real 
testimony; but then they relate to events of a kind nhieb, 
however singular in their particular concomitant circum- 
stances, are not pretended t« be beyond natural causes, or to 
involve higher questions of intervention. 

TiatBOMt ■eetnisgly improbable events in Atnaan history 
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may be perfectly credible, on sufficient testimony, however 
contradicting ordinary experience of human motives and con- 
duct — simply because we cannot assign any limits to the 
yarietiesof human dispositions, passions, or tendencies, or 
the extent to which they may be influenced by circumstances 
of which, perhaps, we have little or no knowledge to guide us. 
Bat no such cases would have the remotest applicability to 
alleged violations of the laws of matter, or interruptions of the 
coarse of physical causes. 

The case of the alleged external attestations of Kevela- 
tion, is one essentially involying considerations of physical 
eyidence. It is not one in which such reflections and habits 
of thought as arise out of a familiarity with human history, 
and moral argument will suffice. These no doubt and other 
kindred topics, with which the scholar and the moralist are 
familiar , are of great and fundamental importance to our 
general views of the whole subject of Christian evidence ; but 
Sie particular case of miracles, as such, is one specially bear- 
ing on purely physical contemplations , and on which no ge- 
neral moral principles, no common rules of evidence or logical 
technicalities, can enable us to form a correct judgment. It is 
not a question which can be decided by a few trite and com- 
monplace generalities as to the moral government of the 
world and the belief in the Divine Omnipotence — or as to the 
validity of human testimony, or the limits of human ex- 
perience. It involves, and is essentially built upon, those 
grander conceptions of the order of nature, those comprehen- 
sive primary elements of all physical knowledge, those ulti- 
mate ideas of universal causation , which can only be familiar 
to those thoroughly versed in cosmical philosophy in its wi- 
dest sense. 

In an age of physical research like the present , all highly 
cultivated minds and duly advanced intellects have imbibed, 
more or less, the lessons of the inductive philosophy, and have 
at least in some measure learned to appreciate the grand 
foundation conception of universal law — to recognise t\\ft voi- 
possibilit^ erea ofani/ two material atoms BubB\»\m^\,og»'ei>^^"t 
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without a detemunate relation — of any action of the Oi 
the other, whuther of equilibrium or of motion, without re 
ference to a, physical cause — of any modification whataoeTei 
in the eiisting condition of materia! agents, unless througt 
the invariable operation of a series of eternally impressed con 
sequences, following in some neeeseary chain of orderly coH' 
nexion — however imperfectly known to us. So clear and in' 
disputable indeed has this great truth become — so deeplj 
seated has it been now admitted to be, in the essential naturt 
of sensible things and of the external world, that not only dc 
ail philosophical inquirera adopt it, as a primary priiiciplt 
and guiding maiim of all their researches — but, what is most 
worthy of remark , minds of a less comprehensive capacity, 
accustomed to reason on topics of another cliaracter, audoi 
more contracted views, have at the present day been con- 
strained to evince some concession to this grand principle, 
even when seeming to oppose it. 

Among writers on these questions. Dean Trench hat 
evinced a higher view ,of physical philosophy than we mighl 
have expected from the mere promptings of philology and 
literature, when he affirms that " we continually behold lowei 
laws held in restraint by higher; mechanic hy dynamic, 
chemical by vital, physical by moral;" remarks which, il 
only followed out , entirely accord witli the eonclusiou of uni- 
versal subordinatiou of causation; though wemiist remark in 
passing that the meaning of "moral laws controlling phy- 
sical," is not very clear. 

It is for the most part hazardous ground for any general 
moral reasoner to take, to discuss subjects of evidence which 
essentially involve that higher appreciation at phi/iical Im/l 
which can be attained only from aa accurate and comprehen- 
sivo acquaintance with the connected series of the physical 
and mathematical Hciences. Thus, for example, the simple 
but grand truth of the law of conservation , and the stability 
of the heavenly motions, now well understood by all Bound 
cosmicsl pbilosophera, is but the type of the universal self- 
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sustaimng and self-evolving powers which pervade all nature. 
Yet the difficulty of conceiving this truth in its simplest 
»[emplifieation was formerly the chief hindrance to the 
acceptance of the solar system — from the prepossession of 
the peripatetic dogma that there must be a constantly acting 
moving force to keep it going. This very exploded chimera, 
however, by a singular infatuation, is now actually revived as 
the ground of argument for miraculous interposition by re- 
doubtable champions who, to evince their profound knowledge 
of mechanical philosophy, inform us that "the whole of na- 
ture is like a mill, which cannot go on without the continual 
application of a moving power ! " 

Of these would-be philosophers, we find many anxiously 
dwelling on the topic, so undeniably just in itself, of the 
danger of incautious conclusions — of the gross errors into 
which men fall by over-hasty generalizations. They recount 
with triumph the absurd mistakes into which some even 
eminent philosophers have fallen in prematurely denying 
what experience has since fully shown to be true, because in the 
then state of knowledge it seemed incredible.* They feel an 
elevating sense of superiority in putting down the arrogance 
of scientific pretensions by alleging the short-sighted dogma- 
tism with which men of high repute in science have evinced a 
scepticism in points of vulgar belief, in which, after all, the 
vulgar belief has proved right. They even make a consider- 
able display of reasoning on such cases ; but we cannot say 
that those reasonings are particularly distinguished for con- 
sistency, force, or originality. The philosopher (for example) 
denies the credibility of alleged events professedly in their 
nature at variance with all physical analogy. These writers, 
in reply, affect to make a solemn appeal to the bar of analogy, 
and support it by instances which precisely defeat their own 
conclusion. Thus they advance the novel and profoundly 
instructiye story of an Indian who denied the existence of ice 

* NamerooB instauces of the kind referred to will be found cited in 
Mr. IK. Cluunbers^s Essay on Testimon'h &c. Edinburgh Papeia , A!^^ \ vo^^ 
in Abp. WhateJyB Edition ofPalejr's Evidences. 
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as at variance with experience ; aud still morefrani tte contru- 
diction that being eolid , it could not float in water. In like 
manner they dwell upon other equally interesting storiea of* 
hottfirfly, who from the experience of his ephemeral life in 
Bummer, denied that the leavefl were ever brown or the groaud 
covered with snow ; nf a child who watched a clock made ta 
strike 0"'^ at noon, through many hours , aud therefore con- 
cluded it could never strike; of a person who had observed 
that fish are organized to swiin , and therefore concluded tberfl 
could be no such animals as /lying fish. 

These, with ahost of other equally recondite, novel, start- 
ling, and conclusive instances are urged in atone of solenu 
wisdom , to prove — what? That water is converted into ice 
by a regular inoHfiWoie; that it has a specific gravity lesa than 
water by some law at present hut imperfectly understood; 
that without eiolathn of analngij, fins may be modified into 
wings; that it is part of the jr«a( iaifl of climate that in winter 
loaves are brown and the ground sometimes white — that 
machinery may be made with action intermitting by laanat 
Tegular as those of its more ordinary operation. In a word, 
that the philosopher who looks to an endless subordinating 
series of laws of successively higher generality, is inconsirtent 
in denying events at variance with that subordination ! 

Itisindeed curious to notice theelaboratemultiplication of 
instancesadducedby some of the writers referred to, all really 
tending to prove the subordination of fads to laiBg, clear^ 
evinced as soon as the cases were well understood, though, tiU 
then, often regarded in a sceptical spirit; whilaof that scepti- 
cism they famish the real and true refutation in the principle of 
liic ultimately established, under whatever primary appear- 
ance and semblance ofmarvellous discordance from all law. It 
would be beyond our limits to notice in detail such instances aa 
are thus dwelt upon, and apparently regarded as of sovereign 
value and importance, to discredit philosophical generalim- 
tion: — such as the di8bcli(?f in the marvels recounted by 
Marco Polo; of the miracle of the martyrs who spoke articu- 
Juleiy after their tongaea vicTC cat out^ the angel seen in the 
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ftirb^ 2000 persons at Milan; the miraculous balls of fire on 
the spires at Plausac ; Herodotus's story of the bird in the 
month of the crocodile; narratives of the sea-serpent, marvels 
of mesmeriffln and electro-biology; all discredited formerly 
as fables; vaccination observed and attested by peasants, but 
denied and ridiculed by medical men : — 

These and the like cases are all urged as triumphant 
proofs, of what? — that some men have always been found of 
imdaly sceptical tendencies; and sometimes of a rationally 
cautious turn; who have heard strange, and, perhaps , exag- 
gerated narratives, and have maintained sometimes a wise, 
sometimes an unwise , degree of reserve and caution in ad- 
mitting them; though they have since proved in accordance 
with natural causes. 

Hallam and Rogers are cited as veritable witnesses to the 
truth of certain effects of mesmerism in their day generally 
disbelieved; and for asserting which they, were met with all 
but an imputation of "the lie direct." They admitted, how- 
ever, that their assertion was founded on " experience so rare 
as to be had only once in a century ; " but that experience has 
been since universally borne out by all who have candidly 
examined the question, and the apparently isolated and mar- 
vellous cases have settled down into examples of broad and 
general lawsy now fully justified by experience and analogy. 

Physiological evidence is adduced (which we will suppose 
well substantiated) to show that the excision of the whole 
tongue does not take away the power of speech , though that 
of the extremity does so ; hence the denial of the story from 
imperfect experience. So of other cases: the angel at Milan 
was the aerial reflexion of an image on a church ; the balls of 
fire at Plausac, were electrical ; the sea-serpent was a basking 
shark, or a stem of sea- weed. A committee of the French 
Academy of Sciences, with Lavoisier at its head, after a grave 
investigation, pronounced the alleged fall of aerolites to be a 
superstitious fable. It is , however, now substantiated, not as 
a miracle, but as a well-known natural phenomenon. In- 
stances of nndue pbiloaophicsd scepticism are xmioitvxxi'aA.^^ 
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commDu; but they are the errors, not the correct proces 
iadoctive inquiry. 

Orantmg all these inatances, we merely ask - 
they prove? — except the real and paramount dominion al 
rule of laa and order, of rmieei-sal subordination 
cdiisfn, as the sole principle andcriterionof proof and ei 
in the region of physical and senBtble truth, and now 
more emphatically than in the history of macrels andff 
digieB,do we find a verification of the truth, "opinionwns 
menta delet diea, nature judicia coiifirmat."< 

This in iact is the sole real result of all the profound bl 
lelisms and illustrative anecdotes so confidently bat uu 
BCiously adduced by these writers with an opposite design.-^ 

What is the real conclusion from the far-famed E' ' ' 
Dtmbts and the ChronicUs iifEcnarf? hut simply tliia - 
iaa Taliimal soluiiim,s. real conformity to ano/oc^anrjet 
to whatever extent a partially informed inquirer mi^t b»t& 
to reject the recounted apparent wonders on imperfect ki 
ledge, and from too hasty inference; these dehghtful pan 
on Scripture (if they prove anything), would simply p 
that the Bible narrative is no more properly miraculoui than 
the marvellous euploits of Napoleon 1., or the paradoxical 
events of recent history. 

Just a similar Bcepticism Jias been evinced by nearly all the 
first phyBiologistB of the day, who have joined in rejecting lie 
development theories of Lamarck and the Vestiges; and while 
they hare strenuously maintained successive creations, have 
denied and denounced the asserted production of organic lifis 
by Messrs. Crosse and Weekes, and stoutly maintained the 
impossibility of spontaneous generation, on the alleged ground 
of contradiction to experience. Yet it is now acknowledged 
under the high sanction of thename of Owen,* that "creation" 
is only another name for our ignorance of the mode of prodnc- 
tion; and it has been the unanswered and unanswerable aigu- 
meut of another reasoner that new species must have originated 
either out of their inorganic elements, or out of previoiuly 
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organized forms; either development or spontaneous genera- 
tion must he true : while a work has now appeared by a natura- 
list of the most acknowledged authority, Mr. Darwin's masterly 
yolume on The Origin of Species by the law of "natural selec- 
tion," — which now substantiates on undeniable grounds the 
very principle so long denounced by the first naturalists , — 
the origination of new species by natural causes: a work which 
nrast soon bring about an entire revolution of opinion in favour 
of the grand principle of the self-evolving powers of nature. 

By parity of reason it might just as well be objected to 
Archbishop Whately's theory of civilization, we have only for 
a few centuries known anything of savages; how then can we 
pretend to infer that they have never civilized themselves? 
never, in all that enormous length of time which modem dis- 
covery has now indisputably assigned to the existence of the 
human race! This theory ^ however, is now introduced as a 
comment on Paley in support of the credibility of revelation ; 
and an admirable argument no doubt it is, though perhaps 
many would apply it in a sense somewhat different from that 
of the author. If the use of fire , the cultivation of the soil, 
and the like , were Divine revelations , the most obvious in- 
ference would be that so likewise are printing and steam. If 
the boomerang was divinely communicated to savages igno- 
rant of its principle , then surely the disclosure of that prin- 
ciple in our time by the gyroscope, was equally so. But no 
one denies revelation in this sense ; the philosophy of the age 
does not discredit the inspiration of Prophets and Apostles, 
Ihough it may sometimes believe it in poets , legislators , phi- 
losophers , and others gifted with high genius. At all events, 
the revelation of civilization does not involve the question of 
external miracles, which is here the sole point in dispute. The 
main assertion of Paley is that it is impossible to conceive a 
revelation given (except by means of miracles. This is his 
primary axiom ; but this is precisely the point which the mo- 
dem 5tum of reasoning most calls in question, and rather 
adopts the beliefthat a revelation is then most cred\\Ae'^\iaTi 
it appealff least to violations of natural causes. T\i\3lb, Mxclv 
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racles were in the eatimaitioii of a former age among the chief 
suppirJs of ChriBtiauity, they are at present among the main 
difficiiiliea, and hindraiicea to its acceptance. 

One of the first iaduetiTepliiloiiopliers of theage,ProfeBBor 
Faraday, has incurred the unlimited displeaaure of these pro- 
found inteUectualistB, because he has urged that the mere 
contracted experience of the senaes is liable to deception, and 
that we ought to be guided in our conctuaions — and, in fact, 
can only correct the errors of the senses — by a careftil recur- 
rence to the consideration of natural laws and extended ana- 
logies,* lu opposition to this heretical proposition, they** 
set in array the dictum of two great authorities of the Scottish 
school, Dra.Abcrcronibie and Chalmers, that "on acertain 
amount of testimony we might believe any statement, how- 
ever improbable;" so that if annniber of respectable witnesses 
were to concur in asseverating that on a certain occasion they 
had seen two and two make five , we should he bound to be- 
lieve them! 

This, perhaps it will he said, is an extreme case- Lotus 
suppose another: ^if a number of veracious witnesses were 
to allege a real instance of witchcraft at the present day, 
there might no doubt be found some infatuated persons who 
would believe it ; but the strongest of such assertions to any 
educated man would but prove either that the witnesses were 
cunningly imposed upon, or the wizard himself deluded. If 
the most numerous ship's company were all to asseverate thst 
they had seen a mermaid, would any rational persons at the 
preaeat day believe them? That they saw something which 
thei/ believed to be a mermaid , would be easily conceded. No 
' amouut of attestation of innumerable and honest witneaaee, 
would ever convince any one versed in mathematical aiid 
mechanical science, that a person had squared the circle or 
discovered perpetual motion. Antecedent credibility depends 
on antecedent knowledge, and enlarged views of the con- 

> Liulure on Menial EdiuMion. lB5i. 
•• S« Edinburyli Paiisn, "Teiliniuny," &e., hy K. Obsmlicn, Bra., 
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oedon and dependence of truths ; and the value of any testi- 
mony will be modified or destroyed in different degrees to 
miads differently enlightened. 

Testimony, after all, is but a second-hand assurance ; — it 
is but a blind guide; testimony can avail nothing against 
retson. The essential question of miracles stands quite apart 
from any consideration of testimony; the question would re- 
nuun the same , if we had the evidence of our own senses to an 
alleged miracle, that is, to an extraordinary or inexplicable 
fact It is not the mere fact , but the cause or explanation of it, 
which is the point at issue. 

The case, indeed, of the antecedent argument of miracles is 
very clear, however little some are inclined to perceive it. In 
Mtore and from nature, by science and by reason, we neitiier 
have nor can possibly have any evidence of a Deity working 
miracles; — for that, we must go out of nature and beyond 
science. If we could have any such evidence from nature, it 
could only prove extraordinary natural effects, which would 
not be miracles ia the old theological sense, as isolated, un- 
related, and uncaused; whereas no physical fact can be con- 
ceived as unique , or without analogy and relation to others, 
and to the whole system of natural causes. 

To conclude : an alleged miracle can only be regarded in 
one of two ways; — either (1) abstractedly as a physical 
event, and therefore to be investigated by reason and physical 
evidence , and referred to physical causes , possibly to known 
causes, but at all events to some higher cause or law, if at 
present unknown; it then ceases to be supernatural, yet still 
might be appealed to in support of religious truth , especially 
as referring to the state of knowledge and apprehensions of 
the parties addressed in past ages ; or (2) as connected with 
religious doctrine, regarded in a sacred light, asserted on the 
authority of inspiration. In this case it ceases to be capable 
of investigation by reason, or to own its dominion; it is 
accepted on religious grounds, and can appeal only to the 
principle and influence of faith. Thus miraculous narratw^^ 
become invested with the character of articles of ia\t\i, Vi \5afe^ 
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be accepted in a less positive and certain light, as requiring 
some suspension of judgment as to their nature and circuin- 
stances , or perhaps as involving more or less of the parabolic 
or mythic cbaracter ; or at any rate as received in connexion 
with, and for the sake of, the doctrine inculcated. 

Some of the most strenuous advocates of the Christian 
"evidences" readily avow, indeed expressly contend, that the 
Bttestationof miraclesis, afterall, not irresistible ; andtbat 
in the very uncertainty which confeaacdly remains, lies the 
"trial of faith,"* which it is thus implied must really rest on 
some other independent moral conviction. 

In the popular acceptation , it is clear the Gospel miracles 
are always objedn, not ewiVcnces of faith ; and when they are 
connected specially with doctrines, as in several of the higher 
mysteries of the Christian faith, the sanctify which invests the 
point of faith itself is extended to the external narrative in 
which it is embodied;' the reverence due to the mystery ren- 
ders the external events sacred from examination, and shields 
them also within the pale of the sanctuary ; the niracle» art 
merged in the duclrines with which they are connected, and 
associated with the declarations of spiritual things which are, 
as such , exempt from those criticisms to which physical state- 
ments would be necessarily amenable. 

But even in a reasoning point of view, those who insist 
most on the positive ertemal proofs, allow that moral evi- 
dence is distinguished irom demonstralcBe , not only in that it 
admits of der/rees, but more especially in that the .laoje moral 
argument is of lUfferent force to different minds. And the ad- 
vocate of Christian evidence triumphs in the acknowledgment 
that the strength of Christianity lies in the eariety of its evi- 
dences, suited to all varieties of apprehension; and, tbat, 
amid all the diversities of conception, those who cannot ap- 
preciate some one class of proofs, will always find some other 
satisfactory, is itself the crowning evidence. 

With a firm belief in constant supernatural interposition. 
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the contemporaries of the Apostles were as much blinded to 
the reception of the Gospel, as, with an opposite persuasion, 
others have been at a later period. Those who had access to 
liying Divine instruction were not superior to the preposses- 
sions and ignorance of their times. There never existed an 
^^infallible age " of exemption from doubt or prejudice. And 
if to later times records written in the characters of a long 
past epoch are left to be deciphered by the advancing light 
of learning and science , — the spirit of faith discovers con- 
tinually increasing attestation of the Divine authority of the 
truths they include. 

The ^^ reason of the hope that is in us" is not restricted to 
external signs, nor to any one kind of evidence, but consists 
of such assurance as may be most satisfactory to each earnest 
individual inquirer's own mind. And the true acceptance of 
&e entire revealed manifestation of Christianity will be most 
worthily and satisfactorily based on that assurance of ''faith," 
by which the Apostle affirms "we stand," (2 Cor. ii. 24), and 
which, in accordance with his emphatic declaration, must 
rest, "not in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God." 
(1 Cor. ii. 5.) 
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SEANCES mSTOKIQUES DE GENEVE - 
NATIONAL CHUECH. 



In the city of Geneva, once the stronghold of the severest 
creed of the Reformation, Chrietianity itself has of late years 
received some very rude ahocks. But special attempte have 
been recently made to coimtertwit their effecta and to re- 
organize the Christian congregations upon Evaogelical prin- 
eiples. In pursuance of this design there have been delivered 
and published during the last fcvr years a series of addresses 
by distinguished persons holding Evangehcal sentimenta, 
entitled b'daiices Huinriifues. The attention of the hearers was 
to be conciliated by the concrete form of these discourseB; 
the phenomenon of the historical Christianity to be presented 
ai a fact which could not be ignored, and which must be 
acknowledged to have had some special source; while, from 
time to time, as occasion offered, the more peculiar views of 
the speakers were to be instilled. But before this panonuna 
of historic scenes had advanced beyond the period of the fall 
of heathenism in the West, there had emerged a remarkable 
discrepancy between the views of two of the authors, other- 
wise agreeing in the main. 

It fell to the Comte L^on de Gasparin to illustrate the 
reign of Constantine. He laid it down in the atrongeet man- 
ner, that the individualist principle supphes the true basis of 
the Church, and that by inaugurating the union between 
Church and State Constantine introduced into C'bristianity 
the false and pagan principle of Multitudinism. M. Bungener 
followed in two lectures upon the age of Ambrose and Theo- 
dosiua. He felt it nccessart', for his own satisfaction and that I 
of others, to eipress his tUssent fcom these opiniooB. ~ 
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agreed in the portraiture drawn by his predecessor of the so- 
edled first Christian Emperor, and in lus estimate of his per- 
sonal character. But he maintained , that the multitudinist 
principle was not unlawful, nor essentially pagan ; that it was 
recognised and consecrated in the example of the Jewish 
theocracy; that the greatest victories of Christianity have 
been won by it: that it showed itself under Apostolic sanction 
as early as the day of Pentecost; — for it would be absurd to 
suppose the three thousand who were joined to the Church on 
the preaching of Peter to have been ail "converted" persons 
in the modem Evangelical sense of the word. He especially 
pointed out, that the Churches which claim to be founded 
upon individualism , fall back themselves , when they become 
hereditary, upon the multitudinist principle. His brief, but 
very pertinent observations on that subject were concluded in 
tiiese words : — 

"Le multitudinisme estune force qui pent, comme toute 
force, ^e mal dirig^e, mal exploit^e, mais qui pent aussi 
Tetre au profit de la v^rit^, de la pi^t^, de la vie. Les Eglises 
fondles sur un autre principe ont aid^ k rectifier celui-lk; 
c'est un des incontestables services qu^elles ont rendus, de nos 
jonrs, k la cause de FEvangile. Elles ont droit k notre recon- 
naissance ; mais k Geneve, qu'elles ne nous demandent pas ce 
que nous ne pouvons faii*e , et qu'on me permette de le dire, 
ce qu'elles ne font pas elles-m^mes. Oui ! le multitudinisme 
g^nevois est rest^ vivant chez elles, et certainement elles lui 
doivent une portion notable de leur consistance au dedans, 
de leur influence au dehors. Elles font appel , comme nous, 
kses souvenirs et k ses gloires; elles forment, avec nous, ce 
que le monde chrdtien appelle et appellera toujours VEglise 
de Geneve. Nous ne la renions, au fond, pas plus les uns 
que les autres. Elle a ^te, elle est, elle restera notre m^re k 
tons." * 

Such are the feelings in favour of Nationalism on the part 
of M. Bungener, a member of the Genevan Church ; a Church 

* SSances Historigues de Geneve — he CArisd'antsme an 4l^me Si^oVe^ 
p. 153. 
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to which many would not even eonc3de that title, and of which 
the ecclesiastical renown centroa upon one great name ; while 
the civil history of the country presenta bat little of intereat 
either in anoient or modem times. But the questions at issue 
between these two Genevans are of wide Christian concern, 
and especially to ourselves. If the Genevans cannot be prond 
of their Calvin , as tbey cannot in iljl things — and even he is 
not truly their own — they have little elae of which to apeak 
before Christendom. Very difi'erent are the recollections 
which are awakened by the past history of such a Church as 
onrs. Its roots are found to penetrate deep into the history of 
the most freely and fully developed nationality in the world, 
and its firm hold upon tlie past is one of its beat auguries for 
the future. It has lived through Saxon rudeness, Norman 
rapine, baronial oppression and bloodshed; it has survived 
the tyranny of Tudora, recovered from fanatical assaults, 
escaped the treachery of Stunrts; haa not perished under 
coldness, nor been stifled with patronage, nor sunk utterly in 
a dull age, nor been entirely depraved in a corrupt one. 
Neither aa a spiritual society, nor aa a national institution, 
need there he any fear that the Church of this country, which 
has paaaed through so many ordeals, shall succumb, because 
we may be on the verge of some political and ecclesiastical 
changes. We, ourselves, cohere with those who have pre- 
ceded us, under very different forms of civil constitution, and 
under a very different creed and eirtemals of worship. The 
"rude forefathers," whos* mouldering bones, layer npon 
layer, have raised the soil round the foundations of our old 
churches, adored the Host, worshipped the Virgin, signed 
themselves with the sign of the cross, sprinkled themselves 
with holy wafer, and paid money for masses for the relief of 
souls in purgatory. Butit isnoreaaon, because we trust that 
spiritually we are at one with the best of those who have gone 
before us in betterthingsthantheae, that we should revert to 
their old-world practices; nor should we content onrBclres 
with simply transmitting to those who shall follow ns tradi- 
tions which have descended to ooraeWci, if we can tnuiamit 
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something better. There is a time for building up old waste 
places, and a time for raising fresh structures; a time for 
repairing the ancient paths , and a time for filling the valleys 
and lowering the hills in the constructing of new. The Jews, 
contemporaries of Jesus and his Apostles, were fighters 
against God, in refusing to accept a new application of things 
written, in the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms; the Ro- 
mans in the time of Theodosius were fighters against Him, 
when they resisted the new religion with an appeal to old 
customs; so were the opponents of Wycliffe and his English 
Bible , and the opponents of Cranmer and his Reformation. 
Meddle not with them that are given to change is a warning 
for some times, and self-willed persons may "bring in 
danmable heresies;" at others, "old things are to pass 
away," and that is erroneously "called heresy" by the blind, 
which is really a worshipping the God of the Fathers in a 
better way. 

When signs of the times are beheld, foretelling change, 
it behoves those who think they perceive them to indicate 
them to others, not in any spirit of presumption or of haste; 
and, in no spirit of presumption , to suggest inquiries as to 
the best method of adjusting old things to new conditions. 

Many evils are seen in various ages , if not to have issued 
directly, to have been intimately linked with the Christian 
profession — such as religious wars , persecutions , delusions, 
impositions, spiritual tyrannies; many goods of civilization 
in our own day, when men have nm to and fro and knowledge 
has been increased, have apparently not the remotest con- 
nexion with the Gospel. Hence grave doubts arise in the 
minds of really well-meaning persons , whether the seculai 
future of humanity is necessarily bound up with the diflftision 
of Christianity — whether the Church is to be hereafter the 
life-giver to human society. It would be idle on the part of 
religious advocates to treat anxieties of this kind as if they 
were forms of the old Voltairian anti-Christianism. They are 
not those aflfectations of difficulties whereby vice endeavours 
to lull asleep jts fears of a judgment to come \ hot ate 1i)ckerj ^2(^ 
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pretensions tif JgnoraJit and presumptuous spirits, making 
themselves wise beyond the limits of man's wisdom. ICven if 
Buchwere, indeed, the soutcbb of the wide-apreaiidoubta re- 
specting traditional Christianity which prevail in our own 
day, it would be very injudicious polemic which should con- 
tent itself with denouncing the wickedness, or espressing pity 
for the blindness, of those who entprtain them. An imputa- 
tion of evil motives may embitter an opponent and add gall to 
controTersy, but can never diapenbe with the necessity for 
replying to his arguments, nor with the advisableness of neu- 
tralizing his objections. 

If anxieties respecting the future of Christianity, and the 
office of the Christian Church in time to come, were confined 
ta a few students or speculative philosophers , they might he 
put aside as mere theoretical questions; if rude criticiemB 
upon the Scriptures, of the Tom Paine kind, proceeding from 
agitators of llie masses, or from uninstnicted persons, were 
the only assaults to which the letter of the Bible was expoacd, 
it might be thought, that further instruction would impart a 
more reverential and submiwive spirit: if lay people only 
entertained objections to established formularies in some of 
their parts, a self-satisfied sacerdotalism, confident in a super- 
naturally transmitted illumination , might succeed in keeping 
peace within the walls of emptied chnrches. It may not be 
very easy, by a statistical proof, to convince tiosc whose pre- 
conceptions indispose them to admit it , of the fact of a very 
wide-spread alienation, both of educated and uneducated 
persons, from the Clxristianity which is ordinarily presented 
in our churches and chapels. Whether it be their reason or 
their moral sense which is shocked by what they hear there, 
the ordinances of public worship and religious instrueUon 
provided for the people of England, alike mthe endowed and 
imendowed churches, are not nfled by them to the extent we 
should expect, if they valued them very highly, or if they 
were really adapted to the wants of their nature as it is. And 
it has certainly not hitherto received the attention which Btudi 
agrave eiremaatoiace denuuided, that a number equal to five 
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millions and a quarter of persons, should have neglected to 
attend means of public worship within their reach on the cen- 
sus Sunday in 1851 ; these ^ve millions and a quarter being 
forty-two per cent, of the whole number able and with oppor- 
tunity of then attending. As an indication, on the other hand, 
of a great extent of dissatisfaction on the part of the clergy to 
some portion, at least, of the formularies of the Church of 
England, may be taken the fact of the existence of various 
associations to procure their revision, or some liberty in their 
use, especially that of omitting one unhappy creed. 

It is generally the custom of those who wish to ignore the 
necessity for grappling with modem questions concerning 
Biblical interpretation, the construction of the Christian 
Creed, the position and prospects of the Christian Church, 
to represent the disposition to entertain them as a disease 
contracted by means of German inoculation. At other times, 
indeed, the tables are turned, and theological inquirers are 
to be silenced with the reminder, that in the native land of the 
modem scepticism. Evangelical and High Lutheran reactions 
have already put it down. It may be, that on these subjects 
we shall in England be much indebted, for some time to come, 
to the patience of German investigators ; but we are by no 
means Ukely to be mystified by their pldlosophical specula- 
tions, nor to be carried away by an iaclination to force all 
facts within the sweep of some preconceived comprehensive 
theory. If the German Biblical critics have gathered together 
much evidence , the verdict will have to be pronounced by the 
sober English judgment. But, in fact, the influence of this 
foreign literature extends to comparatively few among us, 
and is altogether insufficient to account for the wide spread 
ofthat which has been called the negative theology. This is 
rather owing to a spontaneous recoil on the part of large num- 
bers of the more acute of our population, from some of the 
doctrines which are to be heard at church and chapel ; to a 
distrust of the old arguments for, or proofs of, a miraculous 
Revelation ; and to a misgiving as to the authority, or extent 
of the authorJt;p> of the Scriptures. In the piefteno.^ oi x^^ 
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difficulties of this kind, probably of genuine Englisli growth, 
it is vain to seek to check that open diBcnssiou out of which 
alone aaj satisfactorj settlement of them can issue. 

There may be a certain amount of literature circulating 
among us in a cheap form, of which the purpose, with re- 
ference to Christianity, is simply negative and destructive, 
and which is characterized by an absence of all revereucs, 
not only for beliefs, bat for the best human feelings which 
have gathered round them, even when they have'becnfalie 
or superstitious. But if those who are old enough to do so 
would compare the tone generally of the sceptical publica- 
tions of the present day with that of the papers of Hone and 
others about forty years ago, tliey would be reminded, that 
assaults were made tjien upon the Christian religion in far 
grosser form than now, and long before opinion could have 
been inoculated by German philosophy — long before the 
more celebrated criticisms upon the details of the Evangelical 
histories had appeared. But it was attacked then as an in- 
stitution, or by reasonof the unpopularity of institutions and 
methods of government connected, or supposed to be con- 
nected, with it. The anti-Christian agitation of that day in 
England was aphase of radicalism, and of a radicalism which 
was a terrific and uprooting force, of which the counterpart 
can scarcely be said to eiist among us now. 

The sceptical movements in this generation are the result 
of observation and thought, not of passion. Things come to 
the knowledge of almost all persoiiH which were unknown, a 
generation ago, even to the well informed. Thus the popular 
knowledge, at that time, of the surface of the earth, and of 
the populations which cover it, was extremely incomplete. In 
our own boyhood the world as known to the ancienta was 
nearly all which was known to ourselves. We have recently 
become acquainted — intimate — with the teeming regions of 
the far East, and with empires, pagan or even atheistic, of 
which the origin runs far back beyond the historic records of 
Judaea or of the West, and which were more po ' 
hU Cbristeinioin now is for many ages before the C. 
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Not any book leaxning — not any proud exaltation of reason 
— not any dreamy German metaphysics — not any minute 
and captious Biblical criticism — suggests questions to those 
who on Sundays hear the reading and exposition of the Scrip- 
tures as they were expounded to our forefathers , and on Mon- 
day peruse the news of a world of which our forefathers little 
dreamed; — descriptions of great nations, in some senses 
barbarous compared with omrselves , but composed of men of 
flesh and blood like our own — of like passions, marrying and 
domestic, congregating in great cities, buying and selling 
and getting gain , agriculturists, merchants, manufacturers, 
making wars, establishing dynasties, falling down before 
objects of worship , constituting priesthoods , binding them- 
selves by oaths, honouring the dead. In what relation does 
the Gospel stand to these millions? Is there any trace on the 
face of its records that it even contemplated their existence? 
We are told, that to know and belieiw in Jesus Christ is in 
some sense necessary to salvation. It has not been given to 
&e8e. Are they — will they be , hereafter — the worse off for 
their ignorance ? As to abstruse points of doctrine concerning 
the Divine Nature itself, those subjects may be thought to lie 
beyond the range of our faculties; if one says, aye, no other 
is entitled to say no to his aye ; if one says no , no one is 
entitled to say aye to his no. Besides, the best approximative 
illustrations of those doctrines must be sought in metaphysi- 
cal conceptions , of which few are capable , and in the history 
of old controversies, with which fewer still are acquainted. 
But with respect to the moral treatment of His creatures by 
Almighty God, all men, in different degrees, are able to be 
judges of the representations made of it, by reason of the 
moral sense which He has given them. As to the necessity of 
£uth in a Saviour to these peoples, when they could never 
have had it, no one , upon reflection , can believe in any such 
thing — doubtless they will be equitably dealt with. And 
when we hear fine distinctions drawn between covenanted 
and uncovenanted mercies, it seems either to be a distinction 
without a difference, or to amount to a dema\ oi 1t)Si'^ \iitQ«J^ 
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and equal justice of the Supreme Being. We caiiuot be cod- 
tent to wrap this queetiou up and leave it for a Riy»t«iy, tu to 
what shall become of those myriads upon mjriadB of non- 
Christian races. First, if ourtraditions tellus, thattheyare 
involved in the curBeand perdition of Adam, and may justly 
be punished hereafter individually for his trans gresEi on, not 
having been estrieated from, it by saving faith, we are dis- 
posed to think, that our traditions cannot herein fairly de- 
clare to UB the words and inferences from Sciipttue ; but if on 
eiamination it should turn out that they have, we must say, 
that the authors of the Scriptural hooks have, in those mat- 
ters , represented to us their own inadequate conceptions, ajid 
not the mind of the Spirit of God; for we must conclade with 
theApostlc, "Yea, let God be true and every man a liar." 

If, indeed, we are at liberty to believe, that all shall be 
equitably dealt with according to their opportunities, whether 
theyhaveheardornot of tlie name of Jesus, then we can ac- 
knowledge the case of the Christian and non-Christian popnlii- 
tions to be one of differences of advantages. And, of coarse, 
no ticcotmt can be given of the principle which determines the 
unequal distribution of the divine benefits. The exhibition 
of the divine attributes is not to be brought to measure of 
numbers or proportions. But human statements concerning 
the dealings of &od with mankind, hypotheses and arguments 
about them, may veiy usefully he so tested. Truly, the 
abstractorpLiloBophieal difficulty may be as great cone erning 
aemallnumber of persons unprovided for, or, as might be in- 
ferred from some doctrinal statements, not equitably dealt 
with, in the divine dispensations, ascoQceniingalarge one; 
but it does not so force itself on the imagination and heart of 
the generality of observers. The difficulty, though not nev in 
itself, IB new as to the great increase in the numbers of those 
who feel it, and in the practical urgency for discovering an 
answer, solution, or neutralization for it, if we would set many 
unquiet souls at rest. 

From the same source of the advance of general know- 
ledge respecting the inhabitancy of the world issues another 
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inquiry concerning a promise, prophecy, or assertion of 
Scripture. For the commission of J^sus to his Apostles was to 
preach the Gospel to " all nations ," "to every creature ; " and 
St. Paul says of the gentile world, " But I say have they not 
heard? Yes, yerily, their sound went into all the earth, and 
^eir words imto the ends of the world," (Rom. x. 18,) and 
speaks of the Gospel "which was preached to every nation 
under Heaven," (Col. i. 23,) when it has never yet been 
preached even to the half. Then, again, it has often been ap- 
pealed to as an evidence of the supernatural origin of 
Christiamty, and as an instance of supernatural assistance 
vouchsafed to it in the first centuries, that it so soon over- 
spread the world. It has seemed but a small leap of about 
three hundred years to the age of Constantine , if in that time, 
not to insist upon the letter of the texts already quoted, the 
conyersion of the civilized world could be accomplished. It 
may be known only to the more learned, that it was not. ac- 
complished with respect to the Roman empire even then ; that 
the Christians of the East cannot be fairly computed at more 
than half the population , nor the Christians of the West at so 
mnch as a third, at the commencement of that emperor's reign. 
Bnt it requires no learning to be aware that neither then nor 
sobsequently have the Christians amounted to more than a 
fourth part of the people of the earth; and it is seen to be im- 
possible to appeal any longer to the wonderful spread of 
Christiamty in the first three centuries as a special evidence of 
the wisdom and goodness of God. 

So likewise a very grave modification of an "evidence" 
heretofore current must ensue in another respect, in con- 
sequence of an increased knowledge of other facts connected 
witih the foregoing. It has been customary to argue that, 
h priori J a supernatural revelation was to be expected at the 
time when Jesus Christ was manifested upon the earth, by 
reason of the exhaustion of all natural or unassisted human 
efforts for the amelioration of mankind. The state of the 
world, it has been customary to say, had become so utterly 
corrupt and hopeless under the Eoman sway , tk^\. 2uii<&e.^'&'^\^ 
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andspociaioccaaionwas presented for an lutpveas divine inter- 
vention. Oitr recently enlarged ethnographical information 
ehawa Buch an argument to be altogether inapplicable to the 
case. If we could be judges of the necessity for a special 
divine intervention, the stronger necessity existed in tlte East. 
There immense popnlationB, like the Chinese, hadnorerde- 
veloped the idea of aperaonalGod, or had degenerated from 
a once pure theological creed, as in India, from the religion of 
the Vedas. OppreasionE and tyrannies, caste-distinctions, 
common and enormous vices, a polluted idolatrous worship, as 
bad as the worst which disgraced Rome, Greece, or Syria, had 
prevailed for ages. 

It would not he very tasteful, as an eiception to this de- 
scription, to call Buddhism the gospel of India, preached to it 
five or six centuries before the Gospel of Jesus was proclaimed 
in the nearer East. But on the whole it would be more like 
the realities of things, as vre con now behold them, to say that 
the Clmstian revelation was given l» the western world, be- 
cause it deserved it better and was more prepared for it than 
the East. Philosophers, at least, had anticipated in specula- 
tion some of its dearest hopes , and had prepared the way for 
its self-denying ethics. 

There are many other sources of the modern questionings 
of traditional Christianity which cannot now be touched upon, 
originating, like those which have been mentioned, in achange 
of circumstances wherein olmervers are placed; whereby 
their thoughts are turned in new directions, and they are 
rendered dissatisfied with old modes of speaking. But such a 
difficulty as that respecting the souls of heathendom, which 
must now come closely home to multitudes among us, will dis- 
appear, if it be candidly acknowledged that the words of the 
New Testament, which speak of the preaching of the Gospel 
to the whole world , were limited to the understanding of the 
times when they were spoken ; that doctrines concerning sal- 
vation, to be met with in it, arefor the most part applicable 
only to those to whom the preaching of Christ should come ; 
and that we m?ist draw our conclusions respecting a just deal- 
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ing hereafter with the indiyiduals who make up the sum of 
heathenism, rather from reflections suggested by our own 
moral instincts than from the express declarations of Scripture 
writers , who had no such knowledge , as is given to ourselves, 
of the amplitude of the world, which is the scene of the divine 
manifestationB. 

Moreover, to our great comfort, there have been preserved 
to OS words oiF the Lord Jesus himself, declaring that the con- 
ditions of men in another world will be determined by their 
moral characters in this, and not by their hereditary or tradi- 
tional creeds ; and both many words and the practice of the 
great Apostle Paul, within the range which was given him, 
tend to the same result. He has been thought even to make 
an allnsion to the Buddhist Dharmma, or law, when he said, 
"When the gentiles which have not the law do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these having not the law are a 
law unto themselves , which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts," &c. (Rom. i. 14, 16.) However this may be, 
it is evident that if such a solution as the above is accepted , a 
variety of doctrinal statements hitherto usual, Calvinistic and 
Lutheran theories on the one hand, and sacramental and 
hierarchical ones on the other, must be thrown into the back- 
ground, if not abandoned. 

There may be a long future during which the present 
eoorse of the world shall last. Instead of its drawing near the 
close of its existence, as represented in Millennarian or Rab- 
binical fables, and with so many more souls, according to some 
interpretations of the Gospel of Salvation, lost to Satan in 
every age and in every nation , than have been won to Christ, 
that the victory would evidently be on the side of the Fiend, 
we may yet be only at the commencement of the career of the 
great Spiritual Conqueror, even in this world. Nor have we 
any right to say that the effects of what He does upon earth 
shall not extend and propagate themselves in worlds to come. 
But under any expectation of the duration of the present 
secular constitution , it is of the deepest interest to us , both as 
observers and as agents , placed evidently ataaepo^^Veiv 
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humanity fiods itself under new conditions, to form Bome 
definite conception to ourselvea of the way in whieh 
Christianity ia henceforward to act upon the world which is 

Different estimates are made of the beneficial effects al- 
ready wrought by CliriBtianily upon the secular aspect of the 
world, according to the different points of view from which it 
is regarded. Some endeavour, from an impartial standing 
point, to embrace in one panorama the whole religions history 
of mankind, of which Cliristianity (ten becomes the most im- 
portant phase; others can only look at such a history from 
within some narrow chamber of doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
prepossessions. And anticipations equally diiferent for like 
reasons will be entertained by persons d fferently imbued, as 
to the form under which, and the mach nery by which, it shall 
hereafter be presented with success e ther to the practically 
unchristianized popalations of countr es like our own, or to 
peoples of other countri s ne Pr as yet even nominally 
christianized. 

Although the consequpncps of what the Gospel does will 
be carried on into other worlds, its work is to be done here; 
although some of its work here must be unseen , yet not all; 
nor much even of its unseen work be without at least some 
visible manifestations and effects. The invisible C'hurch is to 
us a mere abstraction. Now it is acknowledged on all handB, 
that to the multitudinist principle are due the great external 
vintories which the Christian name has hitherto won. On the 
other hand , it ia alleged by the advocates of Individualism, 
that these outward acquisitions and numerical accessions have 
always been made at the expense of the puri^of the Church; 
and, also, that Scriptural authority and the earliest practice ia 
in favDwr of Individualism. Moreover, almost all the corrup- 
tions of Christianity are attributed by individualists to the 
effecting by the Emperor Constantine of an miholy alliance 
between Church and State. Yet a fair review, as fur as there 
are data for it, of the state of Christianity before the time of 
that emperor will leave us in at least very great doubt, whether 
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the Christian character was really, in the anterior period, 
saperior on the average to what it has subsequently been. We 
may appeal to the most ancient records extant , and even to 
the Apostolic Epistles themselves, to show, that neither in 
doctrine nor in morals did the primitive Christian communities 
at all approach to the ideal which has been formed of them. 
The moral defects of the earliest converts are the subject of 
the gravest expostulation on the part of the Apostolic writers : 
and the doctrinal features of the early church are much more 
undetermined than would be thought by those who read them 
(mly through the ecclesiastical creeds. 

Those who belong to very different theological schools 
acknowledge at times, that they cannot with any certainty 
find in the highest ecclesiastical antiquity the dogmas which 
they consider most important. It is customary with Lutherans 
torepresenttheir doctrine of justification by subjective faith 
as having died out shortly after the Apostolic age. In fact , it 
never was the doctrine of any considerable portion of the 
Church till the time of the Reformation. It is not met with in 
the immediately post- Apostolic writings, nor in the Apostolic 
writings, except those of St. Paul, not even in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which is of the Pauline or Paulo- Johannean 
school. The faith at least of that Epistle , "the substance of 
tilings hoped for," is a very different faith from the faith of the 
Epistle to the Romans, — if the Lutherans are correct in re- 
presenting that to be a conscious apprehending of the benefits 
to the individual soul of the Saviour's merits and passion. 
Then, on the other hand, it is admitted, even maintained, by 
a very different body of theologians, as by the learned Jesuit 
Petavius and many others^ that the doctrme afterwards deve- 
loped into the Nicene and Athanasian , is not to be found ex- 
plicitly in the earliest Fathers, nor even in Scripture, although 
provable by it. One polemical value of this view to those who 
uphold it, is to show the necessity of an inspired Church to 
develope Catholic truth. 

But although the primitive Christians fell far short both o€ 
a doctrinal said ethical ideal, there ib this remaika\A^ ^^eMixkA" 
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tion to be noted between the primitive aspects of dcietrine and 
of ethics. Tlie morals of the first Christiana were certainly 
very far helow the estimate which, has been fonned of them; 
bat the standardbywhicli they were measured was unvarying, 
lofty, and peculiar; moreorer, the nearer we approach to the 
fountain head , the more definite do we find the statement of 
the Christian principle, that the source of religion is in the 
heart. On the contrary, the nearer we come to the original 
sources of the history, the less definite do wefindtlie state- 
ments of doctrines, and even of the facts from which the doc- 
trines were afterwards inferred. And, at the very first, with 
our Lord Himself and His Apostles, as represented to us in the 
New Testament, morals come before contemplation, ethics 
before theoretics. In the patristic writings, theoretics assume 
continually an increasingly disproportionate value. Even 
within the compass of our New Testament there is to beibond 
already a wonderful contrast between the words of our Lord 
and such a discourse as the Epistle to the Hebrews. TheK is 
not wanting, indeed, to this Epistle an earnest moral appeal, 
but the greater part of it is illustrative, argumentative, and 
controversial. Our Lord's discourses have almost all of them 
a direct moral bearing. Tliis character of His words is cer- 
tainly more obvious in the first three Grospels than in the 
fourth', and the remarkable unison of those Gospels, when 
they recite the Lord's words, notwithstanding their discre- 
pancies ill some matters of fact, compels us to think, that they 
embody more exact traditions of what He actually said than 
the fourth does.* 

• The faurlb Gaspel hu nlwa^s bei^n inppoiod to Lire been wrlUen 
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As monuments or witnesses, discrepant in a certain degree 
as to other particulars, the evidence afforded by the three 
Synoptics to the Lord's own words is the most precious 
element in the Christian records. We are thereby placed at 
the very root of the Gospel tradition. And these words of the 
Lordy taken in conjunction with the Epistle of St. James, and 
with the first, or genuine. Epistle of St. Peter, leave no reason- 
able doubt of the general character of His teaching having 
been what, for want of a better word, we must perhaps call 
moral. But to represent the Spirit of Christ as a moral Spirit 
is not merely to proclaim Him as a Lawgiver, enacting the ob- 
servance of a set of precepts , but as fulfilled with a Spirit 
given to Him "without measure ," of which, indeed , all men 
are partakers who have a sense of what they "ought" to be 
and to do ; yet flowing over from Him, especially on those who 
perceive in His words, and in His Life, principles of ever- 
widening application to the circumstances of their own 
existence ; who learn from Him to penetrate to the root of their 
conscience, and to recognise themselves as being active 
elements in the moral order of the universe. 

We may take an illustration of the relative value in the 
Apostolic age of the doctrinal and moral principles, by citing 
a ease which will be allowed to be extreme enough. It is 
evident there were among the Christian converts in that 
earliest period, those who had no belief in a corporeal resur- 
rection. Some of these had, perhaps, been made converts 
from the sect of the Sadducees , and had brought with them 
into the Christian congregation the same doubts or negative 
beliefs which belonged to them before their conversion. The 
Jewish Church embraced in its bosom both Pharisees and 
Sadducees; but our Lord, although he expressly taught a 
resurrection, and argued with the Sadducees on the subject, 
never treated them as aliens from Israel because they did not 

the eomposltion of the persons whose names they bear, and without any 
admlxtnre of legendary matter or embellishment in their narratives, the 
only alternative is to suppose a fraudulent design in those who did com- 
pose them. This is a supposition from which common senae > &Ti^ Xlcv^ 
moral instinct, aiike revolt} bat it ia ha,ppilj not an only aVtetiiaXVv^. 

Fssaffs and Bevicws, 1.0 
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hold tliat doctrine ; is much more severe on the moral defects 
H,nd hypocrisies of the PbanBeea than npon the doctrinal 
defects of the Sadducees. The Christian Church was recruited 
inits Jewish branch chiefly from the sect of thePhuriaees, and 
it is [somewhat difficult for ua to realize the conversion of a 
Sadducee to Christianity, retaining his Sadducoe disbelief 
or scepticism. But, tbe " some among you who aay that there 
is uo reaarrection of the dead," (1 Cor. iv. 12, comp. 2 Tim. ii. 
18), cat) leave na in no doubt upon the matter, that there were 
Christians of Sadducee or GrentUe prejudices, like those who 
mockedor those who hesitated when Paul preached at Athens 
the resurrection of the dead. But St. Paul argues with such 
elaborately in that chapter, without expelling them from the 
Church, although he always represents faith in the resurrec- 
tion as the comer-atone of the Christian belief. He endeavours 
rather to conciliate and to remove objections. Pirst , he re- 
presents the rising to life again, not aa miraculous or exeep- 
tianal,hutasaIawofhumanity, or at least of Christian rad 
spiritualized humanity; and he treats the resurrection of 
Christ, not as a wonder, hut as a prerogative ioBtance. 
Secondly, he Ehows,upon the doctrine of a spiritual body, how 
the objections against a resuiTCction from the gross concep- 
tion of u flesh and blood body, fall to the ground.* Now, if 
there mightthus be Sadducee, or quasi-Saddueee , Christiana 
in the Church, their Christianity must have consisted in an 
appreciatiou of the moral spirit of Jeaus, and in an obedience, 
Buch as it might be, to tbe Cbrxatinn precepts; they could have 
been influenced by no expectation of a future recompense. 
Their obedience might or might not be of as high an order as 
that which is so motived; it might have been a mere legal 
habit, or an exalted diaiulereeted life. Now, let us compare a 
person of this description with such as those who are indicated 
(1 Cor. XV. 19, 32); and we cannot think that St Paul is there 
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speaking of himself personally , but of the general run of per- 
sons reluctant to exercise self-restraint and to expose them- 
selves to persecution for the Gospel's sake , yet induced to do 
so by the hope of a future reward. Let us consider these two 
descriptions of persons. The one class is defective in the 
Christian doctrine , and in the most fundamental article of the 
Apostle's preaching, the other in the Christian moral life ; can 
we say that the one defect was more fatal than the other? We 
do not find the Apostle excommimicating these Corinthians, 
who said there was no resurrection of the dead.* On the 
other hand, we know it was only in an extreme case that 
he sanctioned excommunication for the cause of immorality. 
And upon the whole, if we cannot eflPectually compare the 
person deficient in a true belief of the resurrection, with an 
immoral or evil liver — if we can only say they were both bad 
Christians — at least we have no reason to determine that the 
good liver who disbelieved the resurrection was treated by 
St. Paul as less of a Christian than the evil liver who believed 
it We cannot suppose the evil life always to have brought 
on the disbelief in the doctrine, nor the disbelief in the 
doctrine to have issued always in an evil life. 

Now, fi*om what has been said we gather two important 
conclusions: — first, of the at least equal value of the Christian 
life, as compared with the Christian doctrine; and secondly, 
of the retaining within the Church, both of those who were 
erroneous and defective in doctrine, and of those who were 
by their lives unworthy of their profession; they who caused 
divisions and heresies were to be marked and avoided but not 

* St. Paul '* delivered to Satan" (whatever that may mean), Hyme- 
ncos who maintained the resurrection to be past already, most likely 
meaning it was 'only a moral one ; bat it does not appear it was for this 
offence he is so mentioned in conjunction with Alexander, and their pro- 
vocation is not described : where he is said to have taught that the resur- 
rection is past already, he is in companionship with Philetus, and nothing 
is added of any punishment of either. These strange opinions afterwards 
hardened into heretical doctrine. Tertull. de Pranscriptione Haer. c. xzxiii. 
Paolua in lm& ad Corinthios notat negatores et dubitatores resurrectionis. 
Hftc opinio propria Sadducffiorum : partem ejus usurpat Marcion etApelles, 
ei Valentinos et si qui alii resurrectionem camis infringunt — »()ue \»sxi.NX 
eos qui dieerent Hactsmjam reaarrectionexn : id de se Yalentini ada^'v^t^Q'V* 

10* 
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KtfiftM, mad rf onycADed s brotfaenrere & notoriously im- < 
moral perwni, the rert were enjoined "no not to eat" with 
him, Imt he was not to be refused the name of brother or 
Cbrirtian. (ICot-v-II.) 

It wottW be dJMcnlt to deriee a ifeseription of a moltitn- ■ 
(Iini«t Obnn:h. eihibjting more salieDtly the worst defect! i 
which can attend that form, than this which is taken from the ' 
(ividfmcR of the Apostolic Epistles. We find the Pauline | 
Churchei to hare comprised not only perBOns of the truest j 
doutrinnl insight, of the highest spiritual attainments, of I 
mnrtyr-likn si^lf-dcTotioD , but of tlie strangest and most in- j 
flongnions lioliuts , aitd of the most unequal and inconsistent 
pruoticc. Tho indivi dualist could saynofliing mor^ deroga- 
tory of any multitudinist Church, not even of a national one; | 
iinleM, perhaps, he might say this, that less distinction ii | 
muclo within bhi'Ii h (Ihurch itself, and within all modBm i 
Uhurt'lir- III (iMih 111. II lii-tter and worse members , than was 

tnail ' ■ \ I ■■ I '1 liiiroheB. Any judicial sentence of J 

(ili'iiiiiiiii '.'ifinely rare in the Apostolic age, as ' 

wt> liiiii- r. II . iriii il.i. ilistinction between the worthy and J 
unworthy iui'iuIh'Vh ci|' llin L'huroh was to be marked, not by ' 
Hliy pHhtlti and Miithoritativ(> act, but by the operation of i 
)iriv«lii coiiHitrt nnd opinion. 

'I'hfi Apo»toli<i>0)iiirvh(^ were thus mnltitndinist. and they 
i^fiy 1<fwiM Id btHwmr Xittioiial Churches; from the first \ 
thfy hnvk mlWtivti nounv from the localities where they 1 
vnprti Mltinli^. Atitl il wh* naluml and proper tfaey ahottld, 
t'Mt'liI it|MU the t'olrittMliv thrflTT of tvaxriWM. There is li 
PuMiio »h«*r >\f iv«n>M«Mr> iudo|H>iMh>nr<>, «Mnr appeuanee of ! 
H)t|i|^iHKtht' tVt<i>«4aMllilw<ty<(<f)Hmitrj«dpncnt, inmaiii- I 
l«kWu|t M* I'KirwttMt wi>h«^t«nB of tW —jaw of C4nn«h and 
!*1*lv^ <vws>ytiw wf hwWmw) ■wta>t»KifcM»wfe. Mtd tike propfr- 1 
•ittvM*. tWlit«UIW^«^(. tiMl<aV«vlWy»»B«Mained 
^v i>Ntv«M »wA T*t4i<««M yxvy*^. tk#>> w«rMt*«f «C«lriHMtio 
VM*WM. <mihI wm WU «* vVMMMww vMt ftfOim lk*ori«a of ' 
f««w*t 'MnmmKkH iiMk>vwWft> mmI wMtarr alL It ii u 
MW*^ • ^%Mw)lt*» VNti W««m«MmmI I'l In 
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speak of the unholy union of Church and State accomplished 
hyConstantine, as it is a Romish commonplace to denounce 
the unholy schism accomplished by Henry the Eighth. But 
in fact both those sovereigns only carried out, chiefly for their 
own purposes, that which was already in preparation by the 
course of events ; even Henry would not have broken with the 
Pope if he had not seen the public mind to be in some degree 
ripe for it, nor would Constantine have taken the first step 
towards an establishment of Christianity, unless the empire 
had already been growing Christian. 

Unhappily, together with his inauguration of Multitu- 
dinism, Constantine also inaugurated a principle essentially 
at variance with it, the principle of doctrinal limitation. It is 
very customary to attribute the necessity of stricter definitions 
of the Christian creed from time to time to the rise of succes- 
sive heresies. More correctly, there succeeded to the fluid 
state of Christian opinion in the first century after Christ, a 
gradual hardening and systematizing of conflicting views; 
and the opportunity of reverting to the freedom of the 
Apostolic and immediately succeeding periods , was finally 
lost for many ages by the sanction given by Constantine to 
the decisions of Nicaaa. We cannot now be very good judges, 
whether it would have been possible, together with the 
establishment of Christianity as the imperial religion, to 
enforce forbearance between the great antagonisms which 
were then in dispute, and to have insisted on the maxim , that 
neither had a right to limit the common Christianity to the 
exclusion of the other. At all events a principle at variance 
with a true Multitudinism was then recognised. All parties it 
must be acknowledged were equally exclusive. And exclusion 
and definition have since been the rule for almost all churches, 
more or less , even when others of their principliBs might seem 
to promise a greater freedom. 

That the members of a Calvinistic Church, as in the Ge- 
neva of Calvin and Beza, or in the Church of Scotland , should 
coincide with the members of the State — that " election" and 
^^ effectual call " should he berediUaj, is, of couxse, too «k\)«>\)x^ 
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to suppose ; and the congregatioDal CftlvinJBtB a,re more cou- 
Biatent than the CBlviniats of Established Churches. Of Cal- 
vinism, as a system of doctrine , it is not here proposed to sny 
anything, except, tJiat ittnast of necessity be hostile to every 
other ereed; and the members of a Calvinistie Church can 
never consider themselves but as parted by an insuperable 
distinction from all other professors of the Gospel ; they can- 
not stand onacommonfooting, in any spiritual matter, with 
those who belong to the world, that is, with all others than 
themselves. The enclusiveness of a multitudinist Church, 
which makes, as yet, the ecclesiastical creeds the terms of its 
communion, may cease when that test or limitatiou is re- 
pealed. But the exclusiveness of aCalvinisticChurch,wheflier 
free from the creeds or not, is inherent in its principles. There 
is no insuperable barrier between Congregationalists not 
being Calvinists, and a multitudinist Church which should 
liberate itself sufficiently from traditional symbols. Doctrinal 
limitations in the multitudinist form of Church are not essen- 
tial to it; upon larger knowledge of Christianhistory, upona 
more thorough acquaintance with the mental constitation of 
man, upon an understanding of the obstacles they present to 
a true Catholicity, they may be castotf. Nor is a multitudinist 
Church necessarily or essentially hierarchical, in any extreme 
or superstitious sense; it can well admit, if not pure Congre- 
gationalism, a large admixture of the congregational spirit 
Indeed , a combination of the two principles will alone keep 
any Church in health and vigour. Too great importanm 
attached to a Iiierarchical order wUl lead into superstitioiis 
respecting Apostolical succession, ministerial illuminUiaB, 
supernatural sacramental influence; mere congregationalkin 
tends to kef p ministers and people at a dead spiritual leTflL 
A just recognition and balancing of the two tendenoiWi 
allows the emerging of the most eminent of the congregatioB 
into ofGces for which they are suited ; no that neither are the 
true hierarchs and leaders of thought and manners drAwn 
down and made to succumb to a mere democracy, nor those 
clotbed in the priests' robe who have no true unction from 
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above. And this just balance between the hierarchy and the 
Bongregation would be at least as attainable in the national 
fonn of Church as in any other, if it were free from dogma- 
tical tests and similar intellectual bondage. But there are 
some prejudices against Nationalism which deserre to be 
further considered. 

It was natural for a Christian in the earliest period, to 
look upon the heathen state in which he found himself as if it 
belonged to the kingdom of Satan and not to that of God ; 
and consecrated as it was, in all its offices, to the heathen 
divinities, to consider it a society having its origin from the 
powers of darkness , not from the Lord of light and life. In 
the Apostolic writers this view appears rather in the First 
Epistle of St. John than with St. Paul. The horizon which 
St John's view embraced was much narrower than St. Paul's ; 

Qui mores hoxninuin multorum vidit et nrbes. 

If ihe love felt and inculcated by St. John towards the 
brethren was the more intense, the charity with which 
St Paul comprehended all men was the more ample ; and it is 
not from every point of view we should describe St. John as 
pre-eminently the Apostle of love. With St. John, "the 
whole world lieth in wickedness," while St. Paul exhorts 
^^ prayers and supplications to be made for all men, for kings, 
and for all that are in authority." Taking a wide view of the 
world and its history, we must acknowledge political con- 
stitations of men to be the work of God Himself; they are 
organizations into which human society grows by reason of 
the properties of the elements which generate it. But the 
primitive Christians could scarcely be expected to see, that 
ultimately the Gospel was to have sway in doing more per- 
fectly that which the heathen religions were doing imper- 
fectly; that its office should be, not only to quicken the 
spirit of the individual, and to confirm his future hopes , but to 
sanctify all social relations and civil institutions , and to enter 
mto the marrow of the national life ; whereas heathenism had 
only decorated the surface of it 
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Heathendom had its natioual Chun^hes, Indeed, the 
onBtence of a national Church ia not only n permisaible thing, 
butiBDeceBBiiTjtD the completion of it national life, and has 
shown itself in all nations, when they have made any ad- 
vance in civilization. It lias been usual, but erroneous, to 
style the Jewbh constitution a theouraey in n peeuliai and 
escluaive sense, as if the combination of the religious and 
civil life had been confined to that people. Even among 
barbarous tribes the fetish-man establishes an authority over 
the rest, quite as much from the yearning of others after 
guidance aa from his own superior cunning. Priesthoods 
hare always been products. Priests have neither bden, 
as some would represent, a set of deliberate congpirat4)r8 
against the free thoughts ot mankind; nor, on the other 
hand, have they been the sole divinely commissioned chan- 
nels for communication of spiritual truth. If all priests 
and ministers of religion could at one moment be swept 
from the face of the eartli, they would soon be reproduced. 
If the human race , or a given people — and a recent gene- 
ration saw an instance of something like it in no distout 
nation — were resolved into its elements, and all its social 
and religious institutions shattered to pieces, it would recon- 
struct a political framework and a spiritual organization, re- 
constitnting governors, laws and magistrates, educators and 
ministers of religion. 

The distinction between the Jewish people and the othpr 
nations, in respect of this so-called theocracy, isbutfeebly 
marked on both sides. For the religious element was much 
stronger than has been supposed in other nationalities, and 
the priesthood was by nomeaus supreme in the Hebrew State,* 

* FraTlfiDi Id lUe time of the divided ktogdam, the Jewtib tilnaiT 
"Su'hsk" li (or IheRebrEv hlsior; llial wbicb thfl Hcklng of Rhibb I17 



iinnd cbu-KC, WM eanititnled b; RoTitllj, Md Itist tbe hlgberi 
I ol the prieiti were doI xdmnMd 111) Iherolgi of Joaiili. T 
rtdeane ot Uie juiMthood avei hkiliii utilmsd » nprentu; ir 
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Constantly the title occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures, of 
"the XiOrd's people," with appeals to Jehovah as their Su- 
preme Governor, Protector, and Judge. And so it is with 
polytheistic nations ; they are the offspring of the gods ; the 
deities are their guides and guardians, the authors of their 
laws and customs; whose worship is interwoven with the 
whole course of political and social life. It will of course be 
said, the entire di£Perence is no more than this — the object 
of worship in the one case was the true God, in the other 
cases idols or demons. But it is very clear to unprejudiced 
persons, that the conceptions which the Hebrews formed of 
Jehovah, though far superior to the conceptions embodied in 
any other national religion, were obscured by figurative 
representations of Him in accordance with the character of 
Hm worshippers. The passions ascribed to Him were not 
those most base and degrading ones attributed to their deities 
by the pagans ; and on that account it has been less easy to 
separate the figurative description from the true idea of Him. 
The better pagans could easily perceive the stories of their 
gods to have been, at the best, allegories, poetical em- 
bellishments , inventions of some kind or other. Jews did not 
perceive that the attribution of wrath and jealousy to their 
Grod could only be by a figure of speech ; and what is worse, 
it is difficult to persuade many Christians of the same thing, 
and solemn inferences from the figurative expressions of the 
Hebrew literature have been crystallized into Christian 
doctrine. 

All things sanctioned among the Jews are certainly not to 
he imitated by us, nor all pagan institutions to be abhorred. 
In respect of a State religion, Jew and Gentile were more 

kings, as if it had been in possession of an oracular power; in the earlier 
monarchy the kings offer sacrifice, and the rudiments of a political and 
religions organization, which prevailed in the period of the Judges, cannot 
be i^pealed to as pre-eminently a theocracy. At any rate , nothing could 
be more unsuccessful , as a government , whatever it might be called. In- 
deed, the theory of the Jewish theocracy seems built chiefly upon some 
expressions in 1 Sam. viii., xii. Samuel, however, with whose govern- 
ment the Israelites were dissatisfled , was not a priest but a prophet ; and 
the whole of that part of the narrative is conceived In the pTop\i«X\^«.\ ^ \^»V 
in the ptiesttjr iatereat. 
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aliku than Las been thouglit. All natjons have exhibited, in 
eome form or anotiier, the development of a public religion, 
and have done so by reason of tendencies inherent in their 
nationality. The particnlar form of the religion has been 
due to various causes. Also in periods of transition there 
woidd, for a time, be a breaking-in npon this feature of 
national life. While prophets, philosophers, reformers, 
were at work, or some new principle winning its way, the 
national uniformity would be disturbed. So it was at the first 
preaciiing of the Gospel; 8t. Paul, and the Lord JesTis him- 
self , offered it to the Jews as a nation , on the multitudinut 
principle; butwhen they put it from them, it must make pro- 
gress hy kindling a fire in the earth, even to the dividing 
families, two against three and three against two. There- 
upon ChriBtiaos appear for a while to be aliens from their 
countries and commonwealths, but only for a while. We 
must not confound with an essential principle of Christianity 
that which only resulted from a temporary necessity. The 
individualist princijile may have been the right one for a time, 
and under certain circumstarices , not consequently the right 
one, under all circumstances, nor even the possible one. 
In this question, as in that of hierarchy, and in various 
ceremonial discussions, the appeal to a particular primitive 
antiquity is only an appeal from the whole experience of 
Christendom to a partial experience limited to a short period. 
Moreover, as to the mind of Jesus Himself with respect t» 
Nationalism, it [is fully revealed in those touching words, 
preserved both in the first and third Gospels, "How oftea 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under herwings, and ye would not." 
Christianity was therefore compelled, as it were agaioEt 
its will, and in contradiction to its proper design, to make 
the first steps in its progress by cutting across old aoeietiea, 
filtering into the world by individual conversions, showing, 
nevertheless, from the very first its multitudinist teudenciea; 
and before it could comprehpnd countries or cities, embracing 
/junilies and households, the several members of which muat 
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have been on very different spiritual levels (Acts. xvi. 31-34). 
The Soman world was penetrated in the first instance by an 
individual and domestic Christianity, to which was owing the 
first conversion of our own country ; in the second or Saxon 
conversion, the people were Christianized en masse. Such 
conversions as this last may not be thought to have been 
worth much, but they were worth the abolition of some of the 
groBsness of idolatry; they effected all of which the subjects 
of them were for the time capable, and prepared the way for 
something better in another generation. The conversions 
operated by the German Apostle, Boniface, were of the 
same multitudinous kind as those of Austin and Paulinus 
in Britain, and for a like reason; in both cases the develop- 
ment of Christianity necessarily followed the forms of the 
national life. 

In some parts of the West this national and natural ten- 
dency was counteracted by the shattering which ensued upon 
the breaking-up of the Roman empire. And in those countries 
especially which had been longest and most closely connected 
with Pagan Rome, such as Italy itself, Spain, France, the 
people felt themselves unable to stand alone in their spiritual 
institutions, and were glad to lean on some other prop and 
centre, so far as was still allowed them. The Teutonic 
Churches were always more free than the Churches of the 
Latinized peoples, though they themselves had derived their 
Christiani^ from Roman Missionaries ; and among the Teu- 
tonic Churches alone has a freedom from extraneous dominion 
as yet established itself. For a time even these could only 
adopt the forms of doctrine and practice which were current 
in other parts of the West. But those forms were neither of 
the essence of a national Church , nor even of the essence of a 
Christian Church. A national Church need not, historically 
speaking, be Christian, much less, if it be Christian, need 
it be tied down to particular forms which have been prevalent 
at certain times in Christendom. That which is essential to 
a national Church is, that it should undertake to assist the 
spiritual pro^7^00v of the nation and of the individual oi "wVviVi 
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it is composed, in their several states and stages. Not even 
u Christian Chnrcb should expect all those who are brought 
under its influence t« be , as a matter of fact , of one and the 
eame standard, but should endeavour to raise each according 
to his capacities, and should give no occasion for reactions 
against itself, nor provoke the individualist element into 
separatism. It would do this if it submitted to define itself 
otherwise than by its own nationalitj — if it represented itself, 
as a part rather than a whole, as deriving authority and not 
claiming it , as imitative and not original.l 

It will do this also , if while the civil side of the nation is 
fluid, the ecclesiastical side of it is fixed; if thought and 
speech are &ee amoug all other classes , and not free among 
those who hold the office of leaders and teachers of the rest in 
the highest things; if thej are to be bound to cover up instead 
of opening; and having, it is presumed, possession of the 
key of knowledge, are to stand at the door with it, per- 
mitting no one to enter unless by force. A national Church 
ma; also find itself in tMa position, which, perhaps, is our 
own. Its ministers may become isolated between two other 
parties ~ between those on the one hand who draw fanatical 
inferences from formularies and prmciplea which they them- 
selves are not able or are unwilling to repudiate ; and on the 
other, those who have been tenipted, in impatience of old 
fetters, to follow free thought heedlessly wherever it may 
lead them. If our own Churchmen eipect to discourage and 
repress a fanatical Christianity, without a frank appeal to 
reason, and a frank criticism of Scripture, they wilt find 
themselves without any eifectual arms for that combat; or if 
they attempt to cheek inquiry by the repetition of old forms 
and denunciations, they will be equally powerless, and run 
the especial risk of turning into bitterness the sincerity of 
those who should be their best allies, as friends of troth. 
They should avail themscives of the aid of all reasonable per- 
sons for enlightening the fauatical religionist, making no 
reserve of any seemingly harmless or apparently sf ' 
aaperstitionii of then: own; tlicy should also endeavoK 
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supply to the negative theologian some positive elements in 
Christianity , on grounds more sure to him than the assump- 
tion of an objective "faith once delivered to the saints," 
which he cannot identify with the creed of any Church as yet 
known to him. 

It has been matter of great boast within the Church of 
England , in common with other Protestant Churches , that it 
is founded upon the "Word of G-od," a phrase which begs 
many a question when applied collectively to the books of the 
Old and New Testaments, a phrase which is never so applied 
to them by any of the Scriptural authors , and which , accord- 
ing to Protestant principles, never could be applied to them 
by any suflSicient authority from without. In that which may 
be considered the pivot Article of the Church this expression 
does not occur, but only "Holy Scripture," "Canonical 
Books," " Old and New Testaments." It contains no decla- 
ration of the Bible being throughout supematura Qy suggested, 
nor any intimation as to which portions of it were owing to a 
special divine illumination, nor the slightest attempt at de- 
fining inspiration , whether mediate or immediate , whether 
through, or beside, or overruling, the natural faculties of 
the subject of it , — not the least hint of the relation between 
the divine and human elements in the composition of the 
Biblical books. Even if the Fathers have usually considered 
"canonical" as sjmonymous with "miraculously inspired," 
there is nothing to show that their sense of the word must ne- 
cessarily be applied in our own sixth Article. The word itself 
may mean either books ruled and determined by the Church, 
or regulative books ; and the employment of it in the Article 
hesitates between these two significations. For at one time 
"Holy Scripture" and canonical books are those books "of 
whose authority never was any doubt in the Church," * that 
is, they are "determined" books; and then the other, or un- 
canonical books, are described as those which "the Church 

• This clause is taken from the Wirtemburg Confession (1552) , which 
proceeds : "HancScriptaram credimns et confitemor esse oracnlum Spiritas 
Sancti, cselestibas testimoniis ita conflrmatom, at Si Anyelus de c«\o oXxmA 
praedicaveril, anathema sit," 
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doth uot apply to eBtablish aay doctdne," that is, ihey axe 
not "regniative" books. Andif theoUier principal Churches 
of the Beformation have gone farther ia definition in tliia re~ 
spect than our own , that is no reaiion we sliould foice the 
silence of our Church into unison with their eipresBed decla- 
ration, but rather that we should rejoice in our comparatiTe 
freedom, * 

The Protestant feeling among ub has eatiefied itself in a, 
blind waj with the anti-Roman declaration, that "H0I7 
Scripture cojitainetli all tilings necessary to salvation , bo that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man, that it should be believed ;»» 
an article of the faith," &c,, and without reflecting hovr rary 
much is wisely left open in that Article. For this declaration 
itself ia partly negative and partly positive; as to its negative 
partit declares that nothing — no clause of creed, no decision 
of council , no tradition or eiposition — is to be required to be 
believed on peril of salvation, unless it be Scriptural; but it 
does not lay down, that everything which is contained in 
Scripture must be believed on the same peril. Or it may be 
expressed thus : — the Word of Qod is contained in Scripture, 
whence it does not follow that it is eo-estensive with it. The 
Church to which we belong does not put that stumbling-block 
before the feet of her members ; it is their own fault if they 
place it there for themselves, authors of their own offence. 
Underthetermsof the sixth Article one may accept literally, 
or allegorically, or as parable, or poetry, or legend, the 
story of a serpent tempter, of an ass speaking with man's 
voice, of an arresting of the earth's motion, of a reversal of 
its motion, of waters standing iu a. solid heap, of witches, 
and a variety of apparitions. So, underthe terms of the sixth 
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Article , every one is free in judgment as to the primeval in- 
stitation of the Sabbath, the universality of the deluge, the 
confusion of tongues, the corporeal taking up of Elijah into 
Heaven, the nature of angels, the reality of demoniacal pos« 
session, the personality of Satan, and the miraculous parti- 
culars of many events. So the dates and authorship of the 
several books received as canonical are not determined by 
any authority, . nor their relative value and importance. 

Many evils have flowed to the people of England, other- 
wise free enough , from an extreme and too exclusive Scriptu- 
ralism. The rudimentary education of a large number of our 
countrymen has been mainly carried on by the reading of the 
Scriptures. They are read by young children in thousands 
of cases, where no attempt coiild be made , even if it were de- 
sired, to accompany the reading with the safeguard of a 
reasonable interpretation. A Protestant tradition seems to 
have prevailed , unsanctioned by any of our formularies , that 
the words of Scripture are imbued with a supernatural pro- 
perty, by which their true sense can reveal itself even to those 
who, by intellectual or educational defect, would naturally 
be incapable of appreciating it. There is no book indeed , or 
collection of books, so rich in words which address themselves 
intelligibly to the unlearned and learned alike. But those 
who are able to do so ought to lead the less educated to dis- 
tinguish between the diflPerent kinds of words which it con- 
tains, between the dark patches of human passion and error 
which form a partial crust upon it, and the bright centre of 
spiritual truth within. 

Some years ago a vehement controversy was carried on, 
whether the Scripture ought to be distributed in this country 
with or without note or comment. It was a question at issue 
between two great parties and two great organized societies. 
But those who advocated the view which was the more reason- 
able in itself, did so in the interest of an unreasonable theory ; 
they insisted on the authority of the Church in an hierarchical 
sense , and carried out their commentations in dry catenas of 
doctrine B.nd precept On the other side, the vie^a oi \3aft«»^ 
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who were for circulating the Bible without noto or comment 
werepartl7BUperititious, and parti; antagoniatic in the way 
of a protest against the hierarchical claim. The Scriptores 
have no doubt been received with aulBcient readiness by all 
claeBes of English people, for there haa been something very 
agreeable to some of the feelings of the Engliahman in the 
persuasion that he possesses, independently of priest or 
ulergyman , the whole matter of his religion bound up in the 
four corners of a portable book, furnishing him, asbethiskB, 
with an infallible test of the doctrine which he hears from hie 
preacher, with a substitute for all teaching, if he so pleases, 
and with the complete apparatus necessary, should ho desire 
to become the teacher of others in his turn. But the result of 
this immense circulation of iha Scriptures for many years T)y 
all parties, has been tittle adequate to what might have been 
expected beforehand, ftom the circulation of that which is in 
itself so excellent and divine. 

It is ill to be deterred from giving expression to the 
truth or from prosecuting the inveatigation of it, from a 
fear of making conceaaions to revolutionary or captious 
dispositionB. For the blame of this captioosness, vrhen 
it exiats, liea in part at the door of thoae who ignore the 
difficulties of othera, because they may not feel any for 
themselves. To this want of wisdom on the part of the de- 
fenders of old opinions is to he attributed, that the noting 
of such differences as are to be found in the Evangelical 
narratives, or in the books of Kings and Chronicles, takes 
the appearance of an attack upon a holy thing. The like ill 
consequences follow from not acknowledging freely the extent 
of the human element in the sacred books; for if this were 
freely acknowledged on the one side, tiie divine element 
would be frankly recognised on the other. Good men — and 
they cannot be good witliout the Spirit of God — may a» in 
facts, be weak in memory, mingle imagination withmemwy, 
be feeble in inferences, confound illuatrntion with argument, 
be varying in judgment and opinion. But the Spirit of ab- 
Bolute Truth cannot err or contradict Himself, if He speak 
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immediately, even in small things, accessories, or accidents. 
Still less can we suppose Him to suggest contradictory ac- 
counts , or accounts only to be reconciled in the way of hypo- 
thesis and conjecture. Some things indited by the Holy Spirit 
may appear to relate to objects of which the whole cannot be 
embraced by the human intellect, and it may not, as to such 
objects, be possible to reconcile opposite sides of Divine 
troth. Whether this is the general character of Scripture re- 
yelations is now the question ; but the theory is supposable 
and should be treated with respect, in regard to some por- 
tions of Scripture. To suppose , on the other hand , a super- 
natural influence to cause the record of that which can only 
issue in a puzzle, is to lower infinitely our conception of the 
Divine dealings in respect of a special revelation. 

Thus it may be attributed to the defect of our under- 
Btaudings , that we should be unable altogether to reconcile 
the aspects of the Saviour as presented to us in the three first 
Gk)spels, and in the writings of St. Paul and St. John. At 
any rate, there were current in the primitive Church very 
distinct Christologies. But neither to any defect in our capa- 
cities, nor to any reasonable presumption of a hidden wise 
design, nor to any partial spiritual endowments in the nar- 
rators, can we atlxibute the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
reconciling the genealogies of St. Matthew and St. Luke , or 
the chronology of the Holy Week, or the accounts of the Re- 
surrection; nor to any mystery in the subject-matter can be 
referred the uncertainty in which the New Testament writings 
leave us , as to the descent of Jesus Christ according to the 
flesh, whether by his mother He were of the tribe of Judah, 
or of tlie tribe of Levi. 

If the national Church is to be true to the multitudinist 
principle , and to correspond ultimately to the national char- 
acter, the freedom of opinion which belongs to the English 
citizen should be conceded to the English Churchman ; and 
tie freedom which is already practically enjoyed by the 
members of the congregation, cannot without injustice be 
denied to its ministers. A minister may rightly b^ ^^^^^\^^ 

EssaffS and Beviews. W 
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to know more of theology than the generality, or even than 
the best informed of the laity; hat it is a. strange ignoring of 
the conetitntion of human minds, to expect all ministera^ 
however much they may know, to be of one opinion in tlieo- 
reticala, or the same person to be subject to no variation of 
opinion at different periods of his life. And it may be wortfa 
while to consider how far a liberty of opinion ia conceded by 
oar eiiBting laws , civil and eccleeiaatical. Along with great 
openings for freedom it will be found tiiere are some c«- 
straintH , or itppcarauces of reatraintB , which require to be 
removed. 

Ab far as opinion privately entertained is concerned, the 
liberty of the English clergyman appears already to be com- 
plete. For CO eecleBiaatical person can be obliged to answer 
interrogations as to his opinions, nor be troubled for that 
which he bos not actually eEpressod, nor be made reBpoosible 
for inferences which other people may draw from his expres- 

or offence, or Id confeBs pt accune WmiQlf or herself ntany rriminal milUr 
or IhiDg. KborEby lis or she in»y he llahle lo any ocnsure, penally, or 

Suatitiment whatsoever. < Jac. "Tbe lords of the couueil at Whfleknll 
enwDded at Popham and Coke, chlerjuilicei, upon molloD made bjr the 



thoughts of his heart, or of bis aeorot opinliin, but somelhiBj onglit Is 
be atljectcd igalnit hln. irblch he halh spoken or done Thua J,S Jk. 
tliahloH uid Ihll mtte coDmltlfld by the high comiDlsiioneri tiscauia Ihejr 
belDg eonvontod (oc sliuidoroua words agalusl Ihe book of Common Pr»yet 
and III* goTeroDienl oflhe Cbureh, anil being Uodered Ifae niilh to be a- 
amltlad. thuy refused. The ease being brougtit bsfon the K. B. on l«bM 
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Still, thongh there may be no power of inquisition into the 
private opinions either of ministers or people in the Church 
of England, there may be some interference with the expres- 
sion of them; and a great restraint is supposed to be imposed 
upon the clergy by reason of their subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Yet it is more difficult than might be expected, 
to define what is the extent of the legal obligation of those 
who sign them; and in this case the strictly legal obligation is 
the measure of the moral one. Subscription may be thought 
even to be inoperative upon the conscience by reason of its 
vagueness. For the act of subscription is enjoined, but its 
effect or meaning nowhere plainly laid down; and it does not 
seem to amount to more than an acceptance of the Articles 
of the Church as the formal law to which the subscriber is in 
some sense subject. What that subjection amounts to , must 
be gathered elsewhere , for it does not appear on the face of 
the subscription itself. 

The ecclesiastical authority on the subject is to be found 
m the Canons of 1603, the fifth and the thirty-sixth. The 
fifth, indeed , may be applicable theoretically both to lay and 
to ecclesiastical persons ; practically it can only concern those 
of whom subscription is really required. It is entitled, /m- 
pugners of the Articles of Religion established in this Church of 
England censured. "Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that 
any of the nine and thirty articles, &c., are in any part super- 
stitions or erroneous , or such as he may not with a good con- 
science subscribe unto, let him be excommunicated, &c." 
We need not stay to consider what the effects of excommuni- 
cation might be , but rather attend to the definition which the 
canon itself supplies of "impugning." It is stated to be the 
affirming, that any of the Thirty-nine Articles are in any 
part " superstitious or erroneous." Yet an article may be very 
inexpedient, or become so; may be unintelligible, or not 
easily intelligible to ordinary people ; it may be controversial, 
and such as to provoke controversy and keep it alive when 
otherwise it would subside ; it may revive unnecessarily the 
remembrance of dead controversies — aU ot aitj Ql>(Ja3e»fc^ 
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without being "errODeoUB;" and tJiough not "Buperstitious," 
some expressione may appi^arao, such as those which aeeiu to 
impute an occult operation to the Saeramenta. The fifth 
canon does not touch the affirming any of these things , and 
more eBpecinily, that the Articles preaeut truths dispropor- 
tjonately, and relatively to ideas not now current. 

The other canon which concerns subscription is the thirty- 
sixth, which contains two clauses explanatory, to some ex- 
tent, of the meaning of ministerial subscription, "That he 
alliiteelh the Book of Articles, &c." and "that he arJcnnie- 
tedgeOi the same to be agreeable to the Word of God." We 
"allow" many things which we do not think wise or praeti- 
caJly useful; as the less of two evils, or an evil which cannot 
be remedied, or of which the remedy ia not attainable, oris 
uncertain in its operation, or is not in our power, or con- 
cerning which there is much difference of opinion, or where 
the initiation of any change does not belong to ourselves, nor 
theresponsibility belong to ouraelves, either of the things as 
they are, or of searching for something better. Many ac- 
quiesce in, submit to, "allow," a law as it operates upon 
themselves which they would be horror-struck to have 
enacted; yet they would gladly and in conscieuGe, "allow" 
and submit to it, as part of a constitution under which they 
live, against which they would never think of rebelling, 
which they would on no account undermine, for, the many 
bleasings of which they are fully grateful — they would be 
silent and patient rather than join, even in appearance, the 
disturbers and breakers of its laws. Secondly, he "acknow- 
ledgeth" the same to be agreeable to the Word of God. Some 
diatinctiona may be founded upon the word "acknowledge.", 
He does not maintain, nor regard it as self-evident, at ori- 
ginate it as his own feeling, spontaneous opinion or cod- 
viction; but when it is suggested to him, put in a certain 
shape , when the intention of the framers is home in mind, 
their probable purpose and design explained, together with 
the difficulties which surrounded them , he is not prepared to 
contradict, and he acknowledges. There is a great deal to 
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be said , which had not at first occurred to him; many other 
better and wiser men than himself have acknowledged the 
same thing — why should he be obstinate? Besides, he is 
young, and has plenty of time to reconsider it; or he is old, 
and continues to submit out of habit, and it would be too 
absurd, at his time of life, to be setting up as a Church 
reformer. 

But after all, the important phrase is, that the Articles 
are " agreeable to the Word of Grod." This cannot mean that 
the Articles are precisely co-extensive with the Bible, much 
less of equal authority with it as a whole. Neither separately, 
nor altogether, do they embody all which is said in it, and 
inferences which they draw from it are only good relatively 
and secundum quid and quaienun concordant. If their terms are 
Biblical tertns, they must be presumed to have the same sense 
in the Articles which they have in the Scripture; and if they 
are not all Scriptural ones , they undertake in the pivot Ar- 
ticle not to contradict the Scripture. The Articles do not 
make any assumption of being interpretations of Scripture or 
developments of it. The greater must include the less, and 
the Scripture is the greater. 

On tiie other hand, there maybe some things in the Ar- 
ticles which could not be contained, or have not been con- 
tained, in the Scripture — such as propositions or clauses 
concerning historical facts more recent than the Scripture it- 
self; for instance , that there never has been any doubt in the 
CSiurch concerning the books of the New Testament. For 
without including such doubts as a fool might have , or a very 
conceited person, without carrying doubts founded upon 
mere criticism and internal evidence only , to such an extent 
as a Baur or even an Ewald, there was a time when certain 
books existed and certain others were not as yet written ; — 
for example , the Epistles of St. Paul were anterior, probably 
to all of the Gospels, certainly to that of St. John, and of 
course the Church could not receive without doubt books not 
as yet composed. But as the canon grew, book after book 
emerging into existence and general recei^^oii, Vlsxst^ -^^t^ 
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doubts as to aome of them, for a longer or sliorter period, 
eitlier coneeming their authorahip or their tiuthority. Tfa« 
iTttinere of the .Articles were not deficient in learning, and 
could not have been ignorant of the paseagee in Euaebiiu 
where the different books cturent in Christendoin in his lime 
are classified as genuine or acknowledged, doubtful and 
spurious. If there be an erroneousnesa in such a statement, 
as that there never was any doubt in the Church concerning 
the book of the Revelation, the Epistle to the Hebrews, or 
the second of St. Peter, it cannot be erroneousness in the 
sense of the fifth canon, nor can it be at variance with the 
Word of God according to the thirty-sisth. Such thing* in 
the Articles oa are beside the Scripture are not in the con- 
templation of the canons. Much less can historical qnestions 
not even hinted at in the Articles be excluded from &ee dia- 
GUBsion — such as concern the dates and composition of the 
several books, the compilation of the Pentateuch, the intro- 
duction of Daniel into the Jewish canon, and the like tnA 
some books of the New Testament — the date audautiiord^ 
forinstance, of thefonrth Gospel. 

Many of those who would tliemselves wish the Chiistdu 
theology tJD run on in its old forms of expression, neverUieless 
deal with the opinions of others , which they may think ob- 
jectionable, fairly as opinions. There will always, on the 
other hand, he a few whose favourite mode of warfare itwUl 
be, to endeavour to gain a victory over some particular 
perEon who may hold opinions they dislike, by entangling 
him in the formularies. Nevertheless our formularies do not 
lend themselves very easily to this fciiid of warfare — Contra 
Teiiariwa bacul/i. 

We have spoken hitherto of the signification of BDbscrip- 
tiott which maybe gatliered from the canons; there is, sIm, 
astatute, alawof the laud, whichforbida, under penfttties, 
the advisedly and directly contradicting any of them by 00- 
clesiastics, and requires subscription with declaration of 
"assent" from beneficed persons. This statute (ISElii.c. IS), 
three baadredje&n old, like many other old Bnactmenta, is 
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not found to be Tery applicable to modem cases ; although it 
ig only about fifty years ago that it was said by Sir William 
Scott to be in viridi observantid. Nevertheless , its provisions 
would not easily be brought to bear on questions likely to be 
raised in our own days. The meshes are too open for modem 
refinements. For not to repeat concerning the word " assent " 
what has been said concerning'^ allow" and '^ acknowledge," 
let the Articles be taken according to an obvious classifica- 
tion. Forms of expression, partly derived from modem 
modes of thought on metaphysical subjects, partly suggested 
by a better acquaintance than heretofore with the unsettled 
state of Christian opinion in the immediately post-apostolic 
age , may be adopted with respect to the doctrines enunciated 
in the ^ve first Articles, without directly contradicting, im- 
pugning, or refusing assent to them , but passing by the side 
of them — as with respect to the humanifying of the Divine 
Word and to the Divine Personalities. Then those which we 
have called the pivot Articles, concerning the rule of faith and 
the sufficiency of Scripture, are, happily, found to make no 
effectual provision for an absolute uniformity, when once the 
freedom of interpretation of Scripture is admitted; they 
cannot be considered as interpreting their own interpreter; 
this has sometimes been called a circular proceeding; it 
might be resembled to a lever becoming its own fulcrum. 
The Articles, again, which have a Lutheran and Calvinistic 
sound, are found to be equally open, because they are, for 
the most part, founded on the very words of Scripture, and 
these, while worthy of unfeigned assent, are capable of 
different interpretations. Indeed, the Calvinistic and Ar- 
minian views have been declared by a kind of authority to be 
ix>th of them tenable under the seventeenth Article ; and if the 
Scriptural terms of "election" and "predestination" maybe 
interpreted in an anti- Calvinistic sense, "faith," in the 
tenth and following Articles , need not be understood in the 
liutheran. These are instances of legitimate affixing different 
significations to terms in the Articles, by reason of different 
interpretations of Scriptural passages. 
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If, however, the Articles of religion and the law of the 
Church of England be in effect liberal, flexible, or little 
stringent, is there any neceBsit; for expressing dissatiBfaotioii 
with them, any auifioient provocation to change? There may 
be much more liberty in a Chureli like onr own, the law of 
which is always interpreted , according to tlie English spiiit, 
in the manner most favourable to those who are subject to its 
discipline, than in one which, whether free or not from 
Articles, might be empowered to develope doctrine and to 
denounce new heresies. Certainly the late Mr. Irving, if ke 
had been a clergyman of the Church of England, could eoarcely 
have been brought under the terms of any ecclesiasticallaw 
of ours, for the expresaion of opinions upon an abstrnw 
question respecting the humanity of Jesus Christ, which, anb- 
jected l>ini to degradation in the Presbyterian Chui«Ii of 
Scotland. And this transition state may be a state of as mncli 
liberty as theChurchof England could in any way as yet have 
been enabled to attain, a state of greater practical libeitf 
than has been attained in Churches supposed to be more iTee; 
it is a state of safety and protection to those who use it wisely, 
under which a farther freedom may be prepared. 

But it is not a state which ought to be considered final, 
either by the Church itself or hy the nation. It is very well 
for provisions which cease to be easily applicable to modem 
cases to be suffered to fall into desuetude , but after falling 
into desuetude they should be repealed. Desuetude naturally 
leads to repeal. Obsolete tests are a blot upon a modem 
system, and there is always some danger lest an antiquated 
rule maybe unexpectedly revived for the sake of an odious in- 
dividual application; when it has outlived its general legit- 
lativepower,it may atill be a trap for the weaker consciences; 
or when ithas become powerless as to penal consecjueDceB, it 
may serve to give a point to invidious imputations. 

And farther tliau tliis, thepreseut apparent stringency of 
subscription as required of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land does not belong to it as part of its foundation, is not even 
coeval with its reconstruction at the period of the Keforma- 
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tion. For the Canons are of the date of 1603, and the Act 
requiring the public reading of the Thirty-nine Articles, with 
declaration of assent by a beneficed person after his induction, 
is the 13th Elizabeth. An enactment prohibiting the bishops 
from requiring the subscriptions under the third Article of the 
thirty Hsixth canon, together with the repeal of 13th Elizabeth, 
except as to its second section , would relieve many scruples, 
and make the Church more national, without disturbing its 
ultimate law. The Articles would then obviously become for 
the clergy that which they are for the laity of the Church, 
<< articles of peace , not to be contradicted by her sons ," as the 
wise and liberal Burnet described them : and there is forcible 
practical reason for leaving the Thirty-nine Articles as the 
oltimate lawof the Church, not to be contradicted, and for con- 
fining relaxation to the abolition of subscription. 

A large portion of the Articles were origmally directed 
against the corruptions of the Church of Rome , and whatever 
may be thought of the imadvisableness of retaining tests to 
exclude opinions which few think of reviving in their old 
shape, these Boman doctrines and practices are seen to be 
flourishing in fiill life and vigour. And considering the many 
grievous provocations which the people of England have 
suffered fh>m the Papacy both in ancient and modem times, 
they would naturally resist any change which might by pos- 
sibUity weaken the barriers between the National Church and 
the encroachments of the Church of Rome. It is evident, 
moreover, that the act of signature to the Thirty-nine Articles 
can contribute but little to the exclusion from the Church of 
Romish views. For, as it is, opinions and practices prevail 
among some of the clergy, which are extremely distasteful to 
the generality of the people , by reason of their Romish 
character. Those of the Articles which condemn the Romish 
errors, cannot be made so stringent in themselves as to bar 
altogether the intrusion of some opinion of a Roman tone, 
which the Reformers, if they could have foreseen it, might have 
desired to exclude, and which is equally strange and re- 
pugnant to the common sense of the nation. 1(0 a^oi «viX^- 
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scription can sapply tbis defect of Btringoncy in the furmnluu 
theroselreB. Now it would be impossible to secure the &d- 
vautagcB of freedom in one direction withoat nuiking it e()nal 
aa far eis it goes. We must endearonr to liberate onraelves 
from the dotniuion of an tininse and reallj' unchristiaii prin- 
ciple with the fewest possible risks and incouvemenceB. 

Conaidering therefore the practical diflicultiea whieh 
would beset unj change, and especially thoae which would 
attend either the excepting of the anti-Romish ArticleB from 
repeal or including them in it ; any attempt at a relaxation of 
the clerical test should prudently confine itself in our genera- 
tion, to an abolition of the act of subscription, leaving the 
Articles themselves protected by the secund aecliou of the 
ijtatute of Elizabeth, and by the cauons , against direct con- 
tradiction or impuguing. 

For, theact of subscription being abolished, there would 
disappear the inridiouB diBtinctioii between tlie clergy and 
laity of the aame communion, as if there were separate 
Btaudarde for each of belief and morals. There would dis- 
appear also a semblance of a promissory oath on a subject 
wliich a promise iu incapable of reaching. No promise can 
reach fluctuations of opinion and personal conviction. Open 
teaching can, it is true,if it be thought wise, be dealt witb by 
the law and ita penalties; but the law sliould content itself 
with saying, you shall not teact or proclaim in derogation of 
my formularies ; it sliould not require any act which appears 
tosiguiiy, "I think." Let the secnrity be either the penal or 
tlie moral one, not a conimingling of the two. It happesa eon- 
tinually, tliut able and sincere persons are deterred fnun 
euteriug the ministry of the national Church by tbis can- 
•idwation; they would be willing to be subject tollLe Uw 
furbiddiug them to teach AriauiBm or Pelagianism — aa what 
atmaible man in our day would desire to teach them'? — bat 
tliuy donotUke tosay, or be thought to say, that they assent 
to a certain number of anti-Artau and anti-Pelagiuu pnpoai- 
tioiis. And the absence of vigorous tone — not confined to 
aiK- /'urty ill the Church , which ia to be lamented of lat« yea^ i 
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in its ministiy, is to be attributed to the reluctance of the 
Btronger minds to enter an Order in which their intellects may 
not have free play. The very course of preparation for ordina- 
tion , tied down as it is in one department to the study of the 
Articles which must perforce be proved consentaneous to the 
"Word of God" according to some, and to "Catholic anti- 
quity" according to others , has an enervating effect upon the 
mind, which is compelled to embrace much scholastic matter, 
not as a history of doctrine , but as a system of truth of which 
it ought to be convinced. 

It may be easy to urge invidiously , with respect to the im- 
pediments now existing to imdertaking office in the national 
Church , that there are other sects , which persons dissatisfied 
mth her formularies may join, and where they may find scope 
for their activity with little intellectual bondage. Nothing 
can be said here , whether or not there might be elsewhere 
bondage at least as galling, of a similar or another kind. But 
the service of the national Church may well be regarded in a 
different light from the service of a sect. It is as properly an 
organ of the national life as a magistracy, or a legislative 
estate. To set barriers before the entrance upon its functions, 
by limitations not absolutely required by public policy , is to 
infringe upon the birthright of the citizens. And to lay down 
as an alternative to striving for more liberty of thought and 
expression within the Church of the nation, that those who are 
dissatisfied may sever themselves and join a sect, would be 
paralleled by declaring to political reformers , that they are 
welcome to expatriate themselves , if they desire any change 
in the existing forms of the constitution. The suggestion of 
the alternative is an insult ; if it could be enforced, it would be 
a grievous wrong. 

There is another part of the subject which may be slightly 
touched upon in this place — that of the endowment of the 
national Church. This was well described by Mr. Coleridge 
as the Nationalty. In a certain sense , indeed , the nation or 
state is lord paramount over all the property within its boun- 
daries. But 2t provides for the usufruct of tlDie pioipetty ycl\7«q 
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different ways. The oaufi-uct of private property, as it is 
called, descends, according to our laws, by inheritBuce or 
testamentary disposition, and no specific serriees are attached 
to its enjoyment. The uaufruct of that which Coleridge called 
the Nationalty circulates freely among all the families of the 
nation. The enjoyment of it is subject to the performance of 
special servicea, is attainable only by the posaessioti of certain 
qualifications. In accordance with the strong tendency in 
England to turn every interest into a right of so called private 
property, the nominations to the benefices of the national 
Church have come, hy an abuse, to he regarded aa part of the 
estates of patrons, instead of trusts , as they really are. No 
trustee of any analogons property, of a grammar-school for 
instance, wonld thinkofsellinghisrigiit of appointment; he 
would consider the proper eiercise of the trust his duty; much 
less would any court of law acknowledge that a beneficial 
interest in the trust property was an asset belonging to the 
estate of the trustee. If the nomination to the placo of a 
schoolmaster ought ta he considered as purely flduciaiy, much 
more should the nomination of a spiritual person to bis 
parochial charge. Objections are made against our own 
national Church founded upon these anomalies which mayin 
time be rectified. Others are made against the very principle 
of endowment. 

It is said that a luted sapport of the minister tends to 
paralyse both him and his people — making him independent 
of hiscongregarion, and drying up their liberality. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to say, which would he the greater evil, 
for a minister to ho in all things indejiendent of bis people, or 
in all things dependent upon tfacm. But the endowed minister 
is by no means independent of all restraints, as, forinstance, 
of the law of his Church, and which is much more, of pnhlic 
opinion, especially of the opinion of his own people. The 
unendowed minister is dependent in all things, both upon the 
opinion of bis people and upon their liberality; and f^qnent 
complaints transpire among Nonconformists, of the want of 
some greater fisity in the position and sustentation of their 
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ministers. In the case of a nationally endowed Church , the 
people themselves contribute little or nothing to its support. 
The Church of England is said to be the richest Church in 
Europe , which is probably not true ; but its people contribute 
less to its support than the members of any other Church in 
Christendom, whether established or voluntary. And if the 
contribnting personally to the support of the ministry were the 
only form wldch Christian liberality could take , the stopping 
ap the outflow of it would be an incalculable evil. But it is 
not so ; there are a multitude of other objects, even though the 
principal minister in a parish or other locality were sufficiently 
provided for, to give an outlet for Christian liberality. It may 
flow over firom more favoured localities where Churches are 
sufficiently endowed, into more destitute districts and into 
distant lands. This is so with ourselves; and those who are 
familiar with the statistics of the numerous voluntary societies 
in England for Christian and philanthropic purposes, know to 
how great an extent the bulk of the support they meet with is 
derived firom the contributions of churchmen. There is reason 
to think on the other hand, that the means and willingness to 
give on the part of nonconforming congregations are already 
mainly exhausted in making provision for their ministers. 

Reverting to the general interest in the Naiionalti/, it is 
evidently twofold. First , in the free circulation of a cei-tain 
portion of the real property of the country, inherited not by 
blood , nor through the accident of birth , but by merit and in 
requitEd for certain performances. It evidently belongs to the 
popular interest, that this circulation should be free from all 
unnecessary limitations and restraints — speculative, an- 
tiquajrian, and the like, and be regulated, as far as attainable 
by fitness and capacity for a particular public service. Thus 
by means of the national endowment there would take place a 
distribution of property to every family in the country, unen- 
cumbered by family provisions at each succession — a distribution 
in like manner of tiie best kind of education , of which the ef- 
fects would not be worn out in one or two generations. The 
Church theoretically is the most popular, it m\g\v\.\>^ «^\^^ ^^ 
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raoBt democratic of all our institutions; its miniBters — aii a 
Bpiritual magistracy — true tribunea of the people. Secondly, 
the general interest in the Nationally as the material means 
whereby the highest services are obtained for the general 
good, requires, that no artificial discourageinents should limit 
the number of those who otherwise would be enabled to be- 
come candidates for the service of the Cliurch — that nothing 
should prevent the choice and recruiting of the Church minis- 
tera from the whole of the citizens. As a matter of fact we 
find that nearly one-half of our population are at present more 
or leas alienated from the communion of the national Church, 
and do not, therefore, supply candidates for its ministry. In- 
stead of securing the excellences and highest attainments 
from the whole of the people, it secures them, by means of the 
national reserve, only from one-half; the rest are eithernot 
drawn up into the Christian ministry at all , or undertake it in 
connexion with schismatical bodies, with as much detriment to 
the national unity, as to the ecclesiastical. 

We all know how the inward moral life — or spiritual life 
on its moral side, if that term be preferred — is nourished into 
greater or less vigour by means of the conditions in which the 
moral subject is placed. Hence, if a nation is really worthy 
of the name, conscious of its own corporate life, it will develop 
itself on one side into a Church, wherein its citizens may groir 
up and be perfected in their spiritual nature. If then ia 
within it a consciousness that as a nation it is fulfilling noun- 
important office in the world, and is, under the order of Provi- 
dence , an instrument in giving the victory to good over «il, 
and to happiness over misery, it will not content itself wibbtiw 
rough adjustments and rude lessons of law and police, but will 
throwitselements, orthe'hest of them, into another monld, 
andconstituteout of them a society, whichisinit, tbou^iB 
some sense not of it — which is another, yet the same. 

That each one bom into the nation is, together wit^ Ihi 
civil rights, bom into a membership or privilege, as belon^ng 
to a spiritual society, places him at once in a relation wtudi 
maet tdl powerfully upon bis spiritual nature. For tfae Mibs 
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of the reaction upon its own merely secular interests, the na- 
tion is entitled to provide from time to time, that the Church 
teaching and forms of one age do not traditionally harden, so 
as to become exclusiye barriers in a subsequent one, and so 
the moral growth of those who are committed to the hands of the 
Church be checked, or its influences confined to a comparatively 
few. And the objects of the care of the State and of tiie Church 
will nearly coincide ; for the former desires all its people to be 
brought under the improving mfluence, and the latter is willing 
to embrace all who have even the rudiments of the moral life. 

And if the objects of the care of each nearly coincide, when 
the office of the Church is properly understood, so errors and 
mistakes in defining Chureh membership, or in constituting a 
repulsive mode of Church teaching, are fatal to the purposes 
both of CSiurch and State alike. 

It is a great misrepresentation to exhibit the State as ally- 
ing itself with one out of many sects — a misrepresentation, 
the blame of which does not rest wholly with political persons, 
nor with the partisans of sects adverse to that which is sup- 
posed to be unduly preferred. It cannot concern a State to 
develope as part of its own organization amachinery or system 
of relations founded on the possession of speculative truth. 
Speculative doctrines should be left to philosophical schools. 
A national Church must be concerned with the ethical deve- 
lopment of its members. And the wrong of supposing it to be 
otherwise, is participated by those of the clericalty who con- 
sider the Church of Christ to be founded , as a society, on the 
possession of an abstractedly true and supematurally com- 
municated speculation concerning God , rather than upon the 
manifestation of a divine life in man. 

It has often been made matter of reproach to the heathen 
State religions, that they took little concern in the moral life 
of the citizens. To a certain extent this is true , for the 
heathens of classical history had not generally the same con- 
ceptions of morals as we have. But as far as their con- 
ceptions of morals reached, their Church and State were mutu- 
ally bound together, not by a material al\iaii(i^,iiOT\s^ ^ ^q^ss^ 
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compact of pay anil preferment pasEing between the civil 
society and tJie priestUood, but hf the penetrating of the 
wliole public ojid domestic life of tlie nation with a religiooa 
Bentiment. All tlie social relations were consecrated by the 
feeling of their being entered into and carried on under the 
sanction — under the very impulse, of Deity. Treaties and 
boundariea, buying and selling, marrying, judging, deliber- 
ating on affairs of State , spectacles and all popular amuse- 
ments, were under the protection ofDivinity; all life was a 
worship. It can very well be imderstood how philosophers 
should be esteemed atheists, when they began to speculate 
upon origins, caoses, abstract being, and the like. 

Certainly the sense of the individual conscience was not 
sufficiently developed under those old rehgions. Their ob- 
servances , once penetrated with a feeling of present Deity, 
became, in course of time, meredry and superstitious fotras. 
But the glory of the Gospel would be only partial and one- 
sided, if, whilequickening the individual conscience and the 
expectation of individual inimortaiity , it had no Bpirit to 
quicken the national life. An isolated salvation, the rewming' 
of one's self, the reward, the grace bestowed on one's own 
labours, the undisturbed repose , thecrownof glory in which 
so many have no share , the finality of the sentence on both 
hands — reflections on such expectations as these may make 
stubborn martyrs and sour professors , but not good citizens ; 
rather tend to unfit men for this world, and in so doing pre- 
pare them very ill for that which is to come. 

But in order to the possibility of recruiting any national 
ministry from the whole of the nation, in order to the operm- 
tion upon the nation at large of the special functions of its 
Church, no needless intellectual or speculative obstacles 
should be interposed. It is not to be expected thattermaof 
communion could be made so large, as by any possibiliWtO 
comprehend in the national Church the whole of such a free 
nation as our own. There will always be those who, from* 
conscientious scruple, or from a desire to define, or from p«- 
caliaritiea of temper, will hold a!oof from the religion and the 
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worsliip of the majority; and it is not desirable that it should 
he otherwise, so long as the national unity and the moral action 
of society are not thereby seriously impaired. No doubt, 
speaking politically , and regarding merely the peacefiilness 
with which the machinery of ordinary executive government 
can be carried on, it has proved very advantageous to the 
State , that an established Church has existed in this country, 
to receive the shafts which otherwise might have been directed 
against itself. Ill-humour has evaporated harmlessly in 
Dissent, which might otherwise have materially deranged the 
body politic; and village Hampdens have acquired a pa- 
rochial renown, sufficient to satisfy their ambition, in re- 
sistance to a Church-rate, whose restlessness might have 
nrged them to dispute , even to prison and spoiling of their 
goods, the lawfulness of a war-tax. But whatever root 
oi conscientiousness and truth -seeking there has been 
in non- conformity, whatever amount of indirect good 
is produced by the emulation of the different religious 
bodies, whatever safety to social order by the escapement for 
temper so provided — lie moral influence of the better people 
in tlieir several neighbourhoods is neutralized or lost for want 
of harmony and concentration, when the alienation from 
the national Church reaches the extent which it has done in 
our country. Even in the more retired localities , industry, 
cleanliness, decency in the homes of the poor, school disci- 
pline and truthfulness, are encouraged far less than they 
might otherwise be , by reason of the absence of religious 
unanimity in the superior classes. And if the points of specula- 
tion and of form which separate Dissenters from the Church 
of England were far more important than they are , and the 
approximate truth preponderatingly upon the side of Dissent, 
it would do infinitely more harm by the dissension which it 
creates, than it possibly could accomplish of good, by a 
greater correctness in doctrine and ecclesiastical constitution. 
If this statement concerns Dissent itself on one side , it con- 
cerns the Church on the other, or rather, those tjYio «>o^Axsi\V 
the terms of its communion as to provoke , and — «ca \siX\X!CL"axL 
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name. Tbese varietieB will be determined partly by the pe- 
culiarities of men's meotal constitDtioti, partly by the nature 
of their education, circuntEtani^eB, and special studies. And 
neither should the idealist condemn the literalist, nor the 
literalist assume the right of excommunicating the idealist. 
They are really fed with the same truths; the literalist on- 
consciously, the idealist with reflection. Neither can jnetly 
say of the other that he tmdervalueG the Sacred Writings, 
or that he holds them as inspired less properly than him- 
self. 

The application of ideology to the interpretation of Scrip- 
tme, to the doctrines of Christianity, to the fonnulariee of 
the Church , may undoubtedly be carried to au eieess — may 
be pushed so far as to leave in the sacred records no historical 
residue whatever. On the other side, there is the excess of a 
doll and unpainstaking acquiescence , satisfied with accepting 
in as unquestioning spirit, and as if they were literally ^ta, 
all particulars of a wonderiiil history, because in some senK 
it is from God. Between these extremes lie infinite degrees of 
rational and irrational interpretation. 

It will be observed that the ideal method is applicable in 
two ways; both to giving account of the origin of parts of 
Scripture, and also in explanation of Scripture. It is thus 
either cridcal or exegetical. An example of the critical ideo- 
logy carried to excess is that of Strauss, which resolvesinto 
an ideal the whole of the historical and doctrinal peismi of 
Jesus; so again, mnch of the allegorizing of Philo Bad 
Origen is an eiegetical ideology, csa^erated and wiH; 
But it by no means follows , because Strauss has substitiited 
a mere shadow for the Jcsns of the Evangelists, and Imr 
frequently descended to a minute captiousncss in detaib, 
that there are not tniita in the scriptural peraon of Jemo, 
which are better explainedby referring them to an ideal tium 
an historical origin: and without falling into faneiAi} vt- 
egeticB, there are parts of Scripture more usefully applied 
ideolo^cally than in any other manner — - as, for instance, 
fiefiistoryofthe femptatioDoE 3eGa.&\i-j%e.\ui, KodaiccQunti 
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of demoniacal possessions. And liberty must be left to all as 
to the extent in which they apply the principle , for there is 
no authority through the expressed determination of the 
Church, nor of any other kind, which can define the limits 
within which it may be reasonably exercised. 

ThuB some may consider the descent of all mankind from 
Adam and Eve as an undoubted historical fact; others may 
nther perceive in that relation a form of narrative , into which 
in early ages tradition would easily throw itself spontane- 
ously. Each race naturally — necessarily, when races are 
isolated — supposes itself to be sprung from a single pair, 
and to be the first, or the only one , of races. Among a par- 
ticolar people this historical representation became tibe con- 
crete expression of a great moral truth — of the brotherhood 
of all human beings, of their community, as in other things, so 
also in suffering and in frailty , in physical pains and in moral 
"corruption." And the force, grandeur, andreality of these 
ideas are not a whit impaired in the abstract, nor indeed the 
truth of the concrete history as their representation, even 
though mankind should have been placed upon the earth in many 
pain at once, or in distinct centres of creation. For the brother- 
hood of men really depends, not upon the material fact of their 
fleshly descent from a single stock, but upon their constitu- 
tion, as possessed in common of the same faculties and affec- 
tions , fitting them for mutual relation and association ; so that 
the value of the history, if it were a history strictly so called, 
would lie in its emblematic force and application. And many 
narratives of marvels and catastrophes in the Old Testament 
are referred to in the New , as emblems , without either deny- 
ing or asserting their literal truth — such as the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire from heaven, and the 
Noachian deluge. And especially if we bear in mind the 
existence of such a school as that which produced Philo, or 
even the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews , we must think 
it would be wrong to lay down , that whenever the New Testa- 
ment writers refer to Old Testament historieB) tYie^ yco:^^ Q'i. 
neeeanty dutt the bistorJc truth was the first to ^•^iil. ^^^'t^ 
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their purposeB it wa^ often wholly ia the backgrODud., and the 
hietory, valuable only in its spiritual application. The same 
may take place with ourBolves , and history and tradition be 
employed emblematically, without, on that account, being 
regarded as untrue. We do not apply the term "untrue" to 
parable, fable, orproverb, although their words correspond 
with ideas, not with material facte; as little should we do so, 
when narratives have been the spontaneous product of true 
ideas, and are capable of reproducing them. 

The ideologian ia evidently in poBBeasion of a principle 
which will enable him to stand in charitable relation to per- 
sons of very different opinions from bis own, and of vbtj 
different opinions mutually. And if he has perceived to how 
great eitent the history of the origin itself of Christianity 
rests ultimately upon probable evidence, his principle will 
relieve him from many difficulties which might otherwise ba 
very disturbing. For relations which may repose on donbtfol 
grounds as matter of history, and, as history, be incapablaof 
being ascertained or verified , may yet be equally suggeativs 
of true ideas with facts absolutely certain. The spiritnil 
significance is the same, of the transfiguration, of opening 
blind eyes, of causing the tongue of the stanunererto ipeslc 
plainly, of feeding multitudes with bread in the wildemesB, of 
cleansing leprosy, whatever links may be deficient in the 
traditional record of particular events. Or, let us snppose one 
tjj be uncertain, whether our Lord were bom of the house and 
lineage of David, orof the tribe of Levi, and even to be driven 
to conclude that the genealogies of Him have little historic 
value; nevertheless, in idea, Jesus is both Son of David and 
Son of Aaron, both Prince of Peace and High Priest of our 
profession ; as He is, under another idea, though not literally, 
"without father and without mother." And He is none the 
less Son of David, Priest Aaronical, or Boyal Priest Mclchize- 
decan, in idea and spiritually, even if it be unproved whether 
He were any of them in historic fact. In like manner it need 
not trouble us, if, inconsistency, we should have to suppose 
both an idetd origin &ai to k^'^^J b.i:i \dea.l <a\fiejung to the 
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birth in the city of David, and to other circumstances of the 
hdaney. So, again, the incamification of the divine Immanuel 
remains, although the angelic appearances whicli herald it in 
the narratiyes of the Evangelists may be of ideal origin ac- 
cording to the conceptions of former days. The ideologian 
may sometimes be thought sceptical, and be sceptical or 
doubtful, as to the historical value or related facts; but the 
historical value is not always to him the most important; 
frequently it is quite secondary. And, consequently, dis- 
crepancies in narratives, scient&c difficulties, defects in evi- 
dence, do not disturb him as they do the literaHst. 

Moreover, the same principle is capable of application to 
some of those inferences which have been the source , accord- 
ing to different theologies, of much controversial acrimony 
and of wide ecclesiastical separations ; such as those which 
have been drawn from the institution of the sacraments. 
Some, for instance, cannot conceive a presence of Jesus Christ 
in His institution of the Lord's Supper, unless it be a corporeal 
one, nor a spiritual influence upon the moral nature of man to 
be connected with baptism , imless it be supernatural , quasi- 
mechanical, effecting a psychical change then and there. But 
within these concrete conceptions there lie hid the truer ideas 
of the virtual presence of the Lord Jesus everywhere that He 
is preached, remembered, and represented, and of the con- 
tinual force of His spirit in His words, and especially in the 
ordnance which indicates the separation of the Christian from 
the world. 

The same may be said of the concrete conceptions of a 
hierarchy described by its material form and descent; also of 
millenarian expectations of a personal reign of the saints with 
Jesus upon eaxth, and of the many embodiments in which 
from age to age has reappeared the vision of a New Jerusalem 
shining with mundane glory here below. These gross con- 
ceptions, as they seem to some, may be necessary to others, 
as approximations to true ideas. So , looking for redemption 
inluue] was a looking for & very different redemption^ Vv>i^ 
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most of tbeJenisli people, from tliaf which Jesus re till}' came 
to operate, yet it was the only expectation whicli they Cfliild 
form, and was the shadow to them of agreatreaUty. 



Even ta the Hebrew PsaJimst, He cornea "flying upon the 
wings of the wind;" andonly to the higher Prophet is He not 
in the wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in "the 
Btill small toiee." Not the same thoughts — very far from 
the same thoughts^ pass througli the minds of the more and 
the less instructed on contemplating the same face of the 
natural world. In like manner are the thoughts of men various, 
infonnatleast, if not in substance, when they read the same 
Scripture histories and use the same Scripture phrases. 
Histories to some, become parables to others; and facts to 
those, are emhluma to these. The "rock" and the "cloud" 
and the "sea" convey to the Christian admonitions of spiritual 
verities; and so do tiie ordinances of the Church andvariooa 
partsof its forms of worship. 

Jesns Christ has not revealed His religion as a theology of 
the intellect, nor as an historical faith; and it is a stifling of 
the true Christian life, both in the individual and in the 
Church, to require of many men a unanimity in specalative 
doctrine, which is unattainable, and a uniformity of historical 
belief, which can never esist. The true Cliristian life is the 
consciousness of bearing a part in a great moral order, of 
which the highest agency upon earth has been committed to 
the Church. Let ue not oppress this work nor complicate the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded: "not making the 
heartof the righteous sad, whom the Lord hath not made sad, 
nor strengthening the hands of the wicked by promising him 
life." 

There is enough indeed to sadden us in the donbtful war- 
fare which the good wages with the evil, both within us and 
without ns. How few, under the most favourable conditions, 
learn to bring themselves face to face with the great moral 
Imr, irA/ciuVthemanifeeitationof UieViUoftiod'. The greater 
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part can only detect the evil when it comes forth from them, 
nearly as when any other might observe it. We cannot, in 
the matter of those who are brought under the. highest in- 
fluences of the Christian Church, any more than in the case of 
mankind viewed in their ordinary relations, give any account 
of the apparently useless expenditure of power — of the 
apparent overbearing generally of the higher law by the lower 
— of the apparent poverty of result from the operation of a 
wonderful machinery — of the seeming waste of myriads of 
germs, for the sake of a few mature growths. "Many are 
called but few chosen" — and under the privileges of the 
Christian Church, as in other mysteries, — 

noXXol fih vuQ&iixotpoQOi (idxxot di ye navqoi. 

Calvinism has a keen perception of this truth ; and we 
dirink from Calvinism and Augustinianism , not because of 
their perceiving how few, even under Christian privileges, 
attain to the highest adoption of sons; but because of the 
inferences with which they clog that truth — the inferences 
which they draw respecting the rest whom they comprehend' 
in one ''mass of perdition." 

The Christian Church can only tend on those who are com- 
mitted to its care, to the verge of that abyss which parts this 
world from the world unseen. Some few of those fostered by 
her are now ripe for entering on a higher career: the many 
are but rudimentary spirits — germinal souls. What shall 
become of them? If we look abroad in the world and regard 
tilie neutral character of the multitude , we are at a loss to 
apply to them, either the promises or the denunciations of 
revelation. So, the wise heathens could anticipate a reunion 
with the great and good of all ages; they could represent to 
themselves, at least in a figurative manner, the punishment 
and tiie purgatory of the wicked; but they would not expect 
the reappearance in another world, for any purpose, of a 
Thersites or an Hyperboles — social and poetical justice had 
been sufficiently done upon them. Yet there are &\X!(l\i ^ji^ 
these^ and no better than these , under the C\m&\iasi iiaxck^ — 
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Jers, buay-bodies, livers to get gain, and mere eaters and 
:ers. Tlie Roman Churclihas imagined a /im£u^ iVi/anIiu»); 
lUBt ratlier entertain a hope that there shall be found, 
the great adjudieatiou , receptacles suitable for those 
;hiill be infanta, not astoyearsof terrestrial life, butas 
■iritual development — nurseries, as it were, and seed- 
ids, where the undeveloped may grow up under new 
itionH — the stunted may become atrong, and the per- 
d be restored. And when the Christian Church, in all 
■anehea, shall have fulfilled its sublunary office, and its 
der shall have surrendered His kingdom to the Qreat 
er — all, both smaJl and great, shall find a refuge in the 
n of the Universal Parent, to repose, or he quickened into 
5r life, in the ages to eome, according to His Will. 
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Oh the reyival of science in the 16th century, some of the 
earlioBt conclusions at which philosophers arrived were found 
to be at variance with popular and long-established belief. 
The Ptolemaic system of astronomy, which had then full pos- 
session of the minds of men, contemplated the whole visible 
aniverse from the earth as the immovable centre of things. 
Copernicus changed the point of view, and placing the be- 
holder in the sun , at once reduced the earth to an inconspi- 
cuous globule , a merely subordinate member of a family of 
planets, which the terrestrials had until then fondly imagined 
to be but pendants and ornaments of their own habitation. 
The Church naturally took a lively interest in the disputes 
which arose between the philosophers of the new school and 
those who adhered to the old doctrines, inasmuch as the 
Hebrew records, the basis of religious faith, manifestly 
countenanced the opinion of the earth's immobility and cer- 
tain other views of the universe very incompatible with those 
propounded by Copernicus. Hence arose the official pro- 
ceedings against Galileo, in consequence of which he sub- 
mitted to sign his celebrated recantation, acknowledging that 
^^the proposition that the sun is the centre of the world and 
immovable from its place is absurd, philosopbdcally false, and 
formally heretical, because it is expressly contrary to the 
Scripture;" and that, "the proposition that the earth is not 
the centre of the world, nor immovable, but that it moves and 
also with a diurnal motion , is absurd , philosophically false, 
and at least erroneous in faith." 

The Romish Church, it is presumed, adheres to tha q\^ 
views to iJie present day, Protestant instineta , \i0^e^ax ^ m 
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the 1 7th century were strongty in aympathy with the aagmen- 
tation of science, and conBequentlj Reformed Churches more 
easily allowed themselves to be helped over the difficulty, 
which, according to the viens of inspiration then held and 
which have survived to the present day, was in reality quite U 
formidabiefor them as for those of the old faith. TheBolntion 
of the difficulty offered by Galileo and others was, that tha 
object of a revelation or divine unveiling of mysteries, must be 
to teach man things wliich he is unable and must ever remain 
unable to find out for himself; but not physical trnths, 
for the diflcovery of which he haa faculties specially pro- 
vided by his Creator. Hence it was not unreasonable, 
that in regard to matters of fact merely, the Sacred 
Writings should use the common language and assume 
the common belief of mankind, without purporting to 
correct errors upon points morally indifferent. So, in regard 
to such a text, as "The world is established, it cannot be 
moved," though it might imply the sacred penman's ignoranoe 
of the fact that the earth does move, yet it does not put fortli 
this opinion as an indispensable point of faith. And this re- 
mark is applicable to a number of tests which present a similar 
difficulty. 

It might be thought to have been less easy to reconcile in 
men'smindstheCopemican view of the universe with the very 
plain aud direct averments contained in the opening chapter 
of Genesis. It can scarcely be said that this chapter is not in- 
tended in part to teach and convey at least some physical 
truth, and taking its words in their plain sense it manifestly 
givesa viewof the universe adverse to that of modern science. 
It represents the sky as a watery vault in which the sun, moon, 
and stars are set. But the discordance of this description 
with facts does not appear to have been so palpable to the 
minds of the seveutceuth century as it is to ns. The mobility 
of the earth was a proposition startling not only to faith but to 
the senses. The lUfficulty involved in this beUef having been 
Buccessfally got over, other discrepancies dwindled iu im- 
portanoe. 2'/ie brilliantprogrcss of SAtionomical alienee anb- 
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dned the minds of men; the controyersy between faith and 
knowledge gradually fell to slmnber : the story of Galileo and 
the Inquisition became a school commonplace, the doctrine of 
the earth's mobility found its way into children's catechisms, 
and the limited views of the nature of the universe indicated 
in the Old Testament ceased to be felt as religious diffi- 
culties. 

It would have been well if theologians had made up their 
minds to accept frankly the principle that those things for the 
discovery of which man has faculties specially provided are 
not fit objects of a divine revelation. Had this been unhesita- 
tingly done, either the definition and idea of divine revelation 
must have been modified, and the possibility of an admixture 
of error have been allowed , or such parts of the Hebrew wri- 
tings as were found to be repugnant to fact must have been 
pronounced to form no part of revelation. The first course is 
that which theologians have most generally adopted, but with 
such limitations, cautels, and equivocations as to be of little 
use in satisfying those who would know how and what God 
really has taught mankind, and whether an3rthing beyond 
that which man is able and obviously intended to arrive at by 
the use of his natural faculties. 

The difficulties and disputes which attended the first re- 
vival of science have recurred in the present century in conse- 
quence of the growth of geology. It is in truth only the old 
question over again — precisely the same point of theology 
which is involved, — although the difficulties which present 
themselves are fresh. The school-books of the present day, 
while they teach the child that the earth moves, yet assure 
him that it is a little less than six thousand years old, and that 
it was made in six days. On the other hand, geologists of all 
religious creeds are agreed that the earth has existed for an 
Immense series of years — to be counted by millions rather 
thanby tiiousands; and that indubitably more than six days 
elapsed from its first creation to the appearance oi maL-fiu^^QrcL 
its sarfaee. By Hub broad discrepancy between o\d aai^iie,^ 
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doctrine is the modern mind startled , as were the men of the 
sixteeatit century when told that tlie earth moved. 

When this new case of controversy first arose, Bome writers 
more hasty than discreet, attacked tiie conclusions of geolo- 
gista, and declared tliem scientifically falae. This iihase may 
now be considered past, and although school-books probably 
continue to teach much as they did, no well-instructed person 
now doubts the greatantiquity of the earth any more di&n its 
motion. This being so, modem theologians, forsaking the 
maxim of Qalileo , or only using it vaguely as an occasional 
make-weight, have directed their atteiitioo to the possibility 
of reconciling the Mosaic narrative with those geological 
facts which are admitted to be beyond dispute. Several modes 
of doing this have been proposed which have been deemed 
more or less satisfactory. In a text book of theological in- ' 
structioD widely used,* we find it stated in brood terms, 
"Geological investigations, it is now knowa, all prove the 
perfect harmony between Scripture and geology, in reference 
to the history of creation." 

In truth, however, if werefer to the plans of conciliation 
proposed, wc find them at variance with each other and 
mutually destructive. The conciliators are not agreed among 
themselves, and each holds the views of the other to be un- 
tenable and unsafe. The ground is perpetually being shifted, 
as the advance of geological science may require. The plain 
meaning of the Hetirew record is unscrupulously tampered 
with, and iu general the pith of the whole process lies in 
divesting the text of all meaning whatever. We are told that 
Scripture not being designed to teach us natural philosophy, 
it is in vain to attempt to make out a cosmogony from its 
statements. If the first chapter of Genesis convey to us no in- 
formation concerning the origin of the world , its statements 
cannot indeed be contradicted by modem discovery. But it 
is absurd to coll this harmony. Statements such aa that 
quoted above are, we conceive, little calculated to beservii 
able to tiie interests of theology, still less to religion'iji 
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morality. Beliering , as we do , that if the value of the Bible 
as a book of religious instruction is to be maintained , it must 
be not bj striving to prove it scientifically exact, at the ex- 
pense of every sound principle of interpretation , and in de- 
fiance of common sense, but by the frank recognition of the 
emmeouB views of nature which it contains, we have put pen 
to paper to analyse some of the popular conciliation theories. 
The inquiry cannot be deemed a superfluous one , nor one 
which in the interests of theology had better be let alone. 
Physical science goes on unconcernedly pursuing its own 
paths. Theology, the science whose object is the dealings of 
God with man as a moral being, maintains but a shivering 
existence, shouldered and jostled by the sturdy growths of 
modem thought, and bemoaning itself for the hostility which 
it encounters. Why should this be, imless because theolo- 
gians persist in clinging to theories of God's procedure to- 
wards man , which have long been seen to be untenable ? If, 
relinquishing theories, they would be content to inquire firom 
the history of man what this procedure has actually been , the 
so-called difficulties of theology would, for the most part, 
vanish of themselves. 

The account which astronomy giyes of the relations of our 
earth to the rest of the universe, and that which geology gives 
of its internal structure and the development of its surface, are 
sufficiently familiar to most readers. But it will be necessary 
for our purpose to go over the oft-trodden ground, which must 
be dcme with rapid steps. Nor let the reader object to be re- 
minded of some of the most elementary facts of his knowledge. 
The human race has been ages in arriving at conclusions now 
familiar to every child. 

This earth apparently so still and steadfast, lying in 
majestic repose beneath the sethereal vault, is a globular body 
of comparatively insignificant size, whirling fast through 
space round the sun as the centre of its orbit, and completing 
its revolution in the coiurse of one year, while at the same time 
it revolves daily once about its own axis, thus pTO^\]L<(^\xi^>(^^ 
chao^^ ofdajr and nlgb t. The sun , which seemB \o\fe«i.^ \x^ 
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ilidM down arts the wot, w, rditm^M on- earth, motion- 
lev. la nxe asd wei^it it mcmeenvbtj' soipasMB it. llw 
noon, iriiich oec^iies * poatkn in Ibe nufale hesTeiu only 
weood to tlie bod, and far berond thai of erety otber celeslia] 
liody in cxHupicooiunesB. ii but a rabordiaate globe, much 
■mailer than our own, and rcTotring nnmd die earth as its 
umtie, wbile it accotnpanieB it in veady rerolntioRs abont the 
■on. OritselfitbaBnolnstre, and ii >i«ble t« us only by the 
rvrflectedtuolight. Those beautiful tUi? which are p^rpetaally 
chaaypg their position in the heavens , and shine with a soft 
and moon-like light, are bodies, some mneb larger, some lest, 
than our eartli , and like it rerohe roaiid the sun, by the in- 
flection of whose rays we see them. The telescope has re- 
viialed lo us the fact tlia.t several of these are attended by 
niooni of their own, and that besides those which the nnaa- 
silted eye can see, there axe others belonging to the same 
family coitrsing round the sun. As for the glittering dnat 
which emblaKOns the nocturnal sky, there is reason to believe 
tliat each Hpatk ii & self-luminous body, perhaps of Bimilftr 
material to oiir sun , and that the very nearest of the whole 
tribe is nt an inunlculable distance from as , the very least of 
them of enormous size compared with our own humble globe. 
Thus has modern science reversed nearly all the prima facie 
viowi to which our senses lead us respecting the constitution 
of tho universe; but so thoroughly are the above statements 
wrought into the culture of the present day, that we are apt to 
forgot that mankind once saw these things very differentlyj 
luiiT that but a few centuries have elapsed since such views 
were atartltng novelties. 

Our earth then is but one of the lesser pendants of a body 
whiirh is itiolf only an inconsiderable unit in the vast creation. 
Aud now if we withdraw our thoughts from the immensities of 
spiicn , and look into the construction of man's obscnre home, 
thr first question is, whether it baa ever been in any other con- 
riitian than thntin which we now see it, and if so, what are die 
ftnftf^ tbroiigh which it has ipaeaed, wvi -wVM. ww. \t« fast 
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traceable state. Here geology steps in and successfully car- 
ries back the history of the earth^s crust to a very remote 
period, until it arrives at a region of uncertainty, where philo- 
lophy is reduced to mere guesses and possibilities , and pro- 
nounces noikhing definite. To this region belong the specula- 
tionB which haye been ventured upon as to the original con- 
cretion of the earth and planets out of nebular matter of which 
tiie son may have been the nucleus. But the first clear view 
which we obtain of the early condition of the earth, presents 
to us a ball of matter, fluid with intense heat, spinning on its 
own axis and revolving round the sun. How long it may have 
continued in this state is beyond calculation or surmise. It can 
only be believed that a prolonged period, beginning and end- 
ing we know not when, elapsed before the surface became 
eooled and hardened and capable of sustaining organized 
existences. The water which now enwraps a large portion of 
the face of the globe, must for ages have existed only in the 
ihape of steam, floating above and enveloping the planet in 
one thick curtain of mist. When the cooling of the surface 
allowed it to condense and descend, then commenced the pro- 
cess by which the lowest stratified rocks were formed, and 
gradually spread out in vast layers. Eains and rivers now 
acted upon the scoriaceous integument, grinding it to sand 
and canying it down to the depths and cavities. Whether 
organized beings co-existed with this state of things we know 
not, as the early rocks have been acted upon by interior heat 
to an extent which must have destroyed all traces of animal 
and vegetable life , if any such ever existed. This period has 
been named by geologists the Azoic, or that in which life was 
not. Its duration no one presumes to define. 

It is in the system of beds which overlies these primitive 
formations that the first records of organisms present them- 
selves. In the so-called Silurian system we have a vast as- 
semblage of strata of various kinds, together many thousands 
of feet tiLick, and abounding in remains of animal life. These 
strata were deposited at the bottom of the sea, and the remains 
are exclusively marine. The creatures whose exxxVia^ \ka.N^ 

J^ssays and Bepiews. IS 
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been preserved beloug to those classes which are placed by 
naturtklieta the lowest with respect to orgauizntion, the moU 
lusca, iirticulatB, and radiata. Analogous beings exiet at the 
present day, but not their lineal descendants, unless time cru 
efFect transmutation of speciee, an hypothesis not generally 
accepted by naturalists. In the same strata with these in- 
habitants of the early seas are found remains of fucoid or 
seaweed-like plants, thelowest of the vegetable tribe, which 
may have been the first of this kind of existences introdnoed 
into the world. But, as little has yet been discovered to throw 
light upon the state of the dry land and its productions at 
this remote period , nothing can be asserted positively os the 
subject.* 

In the upper strata of the Silurian system is found the 
commencement of the race of fiahea , the lowest creatures of 
the vertebrate type, and in the succeeding beds they become 
abundant. These monsters clothed in mail, who must have 
beenthe terror of the seas they inhabited, have left their in- 
destructible coats behind them as evidence of their existence. 

Neit come the carboniferous strata, containing the remains 
of a gigantic and luxuriant vegetation, and here reptiles and 
insects begin to make their appearance. At this point geolo- 
gists make ftkindof artificial break, and for thcsakcof distinc- 
tion, denominate the whole of the foregoing period of animated 
existences the Paiceozoic, or that of antique life. 

luthencxt great geological section, the so-called Secon- 
dary period, in which are comprised the oolitic and cretaceous 
systems, the predominant creatures are different fi'Om those 
which figured conspicuously in the preceding. The land wg« 
inhabited by gigantic animals, half-toad, half-lizard, who 
hopped about, leaving often their foot -prints like those of s 
clumsy human band, upon the aandy shores of the seas they 
frequented. The waters now abounded with monsters , half- 
fish, half-crocodile, the well-known saurians, whose bonra 
have been collected in abundance. Even the air had its 

■ It hu bean iMled tblt a Donl-bed , cddK 
aadarlylag atnit of tbe lower fillmbn clua, I 
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tenantry from the same family type, for the pterodactyls were 
ereatures , half-lizard, half-vampyre , provided with membra- 
nous appendages which must have enabled them to fly. In 
an early stage of this period traces of birds appear, and some- 
what later those of mammals, but of the lowest class belonging 
to Hiat diyision, namely, the marsupial or pouch-bearing ani- 
mals, m which naturalists see affinities to the oviparous tribes. 
The vegetation of this period seems to have consisted prin- 
cipally of the lower classes of plants, according to the scale of 
organization accepted by botanists , but it was luxuriant and 
gigantic. 

Lastly, comes the Tertiary period, in which mammalia of 
the highest forms enter upon the scene , while the composite 
growths of the Secondary period in great part disappear, and 
Ae types of creatures approach more nearly to those, which 
now exist. During long ages this state of things continued, 
▼hile the earth was the abode principally of mastodons , ele- 
phants , rhinoceroses , and their thick-hided congeners , many 
of them of colossal proportions, and of species which have now 
passed away. The remains of these creatures have been 
found in the frozen rivers of the north , and they appear to 
have roamed over regions of the globe where their more deli- 
cate representatives of the present day would be unable to 
live. During this era the ox, horse, and deer, and perhaps 
other animals, destined to be serviceable to man, became 
inhabitants of the earth. Lastly, the advent of man may be 
considered as inaugurating a new and distinct epoch , that in 
▼hich we now are, and during the whole of which the physical 
conditions of existence cannot have been very materially dif- 
ferent from what they are now. Thus , the reduction of the 
earth into the state in which we now behold it has been the 
slowly continued work of ages. The races of organic beings 
which have populated its surface have from time to time 
passed away, and been supplanted by others, introduced we 
know not certainly by what means, but evidently according 
to a fixed method and order, and with a gradually increaem^ 
complezity and Bneneas 0/ organization, imtil we eoTH^ \o xaasL 

1^* 
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KB the crowning point of iili. tieologically speaking, the 
Listory of hia first appearance is obBCfire,nor does archceoiogy 
do much to clear this obscurity. Science haa, liowever, made 
aomeefiortstowards tracing man to his cradle, and by patient 
observation and collection of facts, much more may perhaps 
be done in this direction. As for history and tradition, they 
afford little upon which anything can be built. The human 
race , like each individual man , has forgotten its own birth, 
and the void of its early yeara has been filled up by imagina- 
tion, and not from genuine recollection. Thus much is clear, 
that man's existence on earth is brief, compared with the ages 
during which unreasoning creatures were the sole posaesBors 
of the globe. 

We pass to the account of the creation contained in the 
Hebrew record. And it must be observed that in reality two 
distinct accounts are given us in the book of Genesis, one 
being comprised in the first chapter and the first three verset 
of the second, the other commencing at the fourth verse of tke 
second chapter and continuing till the end. This is so philo- 
logically certain that it were useless to ignore it. Bat even 
those who may be inclined to contest the fact that we have 
here the productions of two different writers, will admit that 
the account beginning at the first verse of the first chapter, 
and ending at the third verse of the second, ia a complete 
whole in itself. Aad to this narrative , iu order not to compli- 
cate the subject unnecessarily, we intend to confine ourselves. 
It will be sufficient for our poi'poae to inquire, whether this 
account can be shown to be in accordance with our astronomi- 
cal and geological knowledge. And for the right under- 
standing of it the whole must be set out, so thatthe varioua 
parts may be taken in connexion with owe another. 

We are told that "in the beginning God created the 
heaven and tlie earth." It has been matter of diacoseiou 
amongst theologians whether the word "created" (Heb, 
bara) here means simply shaped or formed, or shaped or 
formed out of nothing. From the use of the verb bara in 
other paaeagea, it appears that it does not uecesaarily mean to 
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make out of nothing,* but it certainly might impliedly mean 
Aifl in a case so peculiar as the present. The phrase ^Hhe 
keayen and the earth," is evidently used to signify the universe 
of things, inasmuch as the heaven in its proper signification 
has no existence until the second day. It is asserted then that 
God shaped the whole material imiverse, whether out of 
nothing, or out of pre-existing matter. But which sense the 
writer really intended is not material for our present purpose 
to inquire , since neither astronomical nor geological science 
afiects to^state anything concerning the first origin of matter. 

In the second verse the earliest state of things is described ; 
according to the received translation , " the earth was without 
form and void." The prophet Jeremiah** uses the same ex- 
pression to describe the desolation of the earth's surface occa- 
sioned by Grod's wrath, and perhaps the words "empty and 
waste " would convey to us at present something more nearly 
approaching the meaning of tohu va-bohu , than those which 
oar translators have used. 

The earth itself is supposed to be submerged under the 
waters of the deep, over which the breath of God — the air or 
wind — flutters while all is involved in darkness. The first 
special creative command is that which bids the light appear, 
whereupon daylight breaks over the two primeval elements 
of earth and water — the one lying still enveloped by the 
otibier; ahd the space of time occupied by the original dark- 
ness and the light which succeeded , is described as the first 
day. Thus light and the measurement of time are represented 
as existing before the manifestation of the sun , and this idea, 
although repugnant to our modem knowledge, has not in 
former times appeared absurd. Thus we find Ambrose 

* Thia appears at once from verse 21, where it is said that God 
created {bara) the great whales ; and from verses 26 and 27 , in the first of 
wbieb we read , " Gk)d said, Let as make (hasah) man in onr image/* and in 
the latter, **So God created (bara) man in his image." In neither of these 
eases can it be supposed to be implied that the whales , or man , were made 
out of nothbig. In the second narrative, another word is nsed for the 
ereation of man, iaiter — to mould; and his formation out of the dust is 
eireamstantially described. 
•• Chap. iv. S3. .> 
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{Hcxaemeriiii, lib. 4, cap, 3) remarking: — ''We must recol- 
iect that the light of day ia one thing, the light of tte aun, 
moon, and-Btareauothcr, —tkeaun by Mb rays appearing to 
add lustre to the daylight. For before sunrise the day dawns, 
but is not in full refulgence, for the midday aun adds atill 
farther to its iplendour." We quote this passage to show how 
a mind unsophisticated by astronomical Icnowledge undeir- 
atood the Mosaic atatement; and we may boldly affirm that 
those for whom it was first penned conld have taken it in no 
other aeusethaa that light existed before and independently 
of tliesua, nor do wemisrepreaentitwhen weaffirm this to be 
its natural and primary meaniug. How far we are entitled 
to give to t!jo writer's words an enigmatical and secondary 
meaning, as contended by those who attempt to conciliate 
them with our present knowledge , must be considered fur- 
ther on. 

The work of the aecond day of creation is to erect the 
vault of Heaveu(Heb. rakia; Gr. oregiaifin ; Lat. firmamenlum) 
which is represented as supporting an ocean of water above 
it. The waters are said to be divided, so that some are below, 
some above the vault. That the Hebrewa understood the 
sky, firmament, or heaven to be a permanent solid vault, as it 
appears to the ordinary observer, is evident enough from 
various expressions made use of concerning it. It is said to 
have pillars (Job ixvi. 11), foundations (2 Sam. uii. 8), doora 
(Pa. luviii. 23), and windows (Gen. vii. 11). No quibbling 
about the derivationof the word ratia, which is literally some- 
thing beaten out,* can affect the explicit description of the 
Mosaic writer, contained in the words "the waters that are 
above the finnameut," or avail to show that he was aware that 
the sky is but transparent space. 

On the third day, at the eomniand of God, the waters which 
have hitherto concealed the earth are gathered together ill 
one place — the sea, — and the dry land emerges. Upon the 

* Tbe root [a ^snerkll; mppUerl to expreai tho hanjmeriD; ot besllng 
out or mfltftj pluei; b^uce aometlilD^ bvAtou or ipread aut. Jt bmi been 
pretanded tbu itaii word rakia Dm.; be iiwnilued exiiaim, ■<> M mirely la 
- ta empty ipMct. Tba canlul BUtficiuitlr rabou ibl>. 
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same day the earth brings forth grass , herb yielding seed and 
fruit trees, the destined food of the animals and of man (v. 29). 
Nothing is said of herbs and trees which are not serviceable 
to this purpose , and perhaps it may be contended , since there 
is no vegetahle production which 9iay not possibly be useful 
to man , or which is not preyed upon by some animal , that in 
&i8 description the whole terrestrial flora is implied. We 
wish, however, to call the attention of the reader to the fact, 
tiiat trees and plants destined for food are those which are 
particalarly singled out here as the earliest productions of the 
earth, as we shall have occasion to refer to this again pre- 
sently. 

On the fourth day , the two great lights , the sun and moon, 
are tniide (Heb. hasah) and set in the firmament of heaven to 
give light to the earth, but more particularly to serve as the 
means of measuring time, and of marking out years, days, and 
seasons. This is the most prominent office assigned to them 
(v. 14-18). The formation of the stars is mentioned in the 
most cursory manner. It is not said out of what materials all 
these bodies were made, and whether the writer regarded 
ftem as already existing , and only waiting to have a proper 
place assigned them, may be open to question. At any rate, 
fteir allotted receptacle — the firmament — was not made 
mitil the second day, nor were they set in it until the fourth ; 
vegetation, be it observed, having already commenced on the 
ihnrd, and therefore independently of the warming influence 
of the son. 

On the fifth day the waters are called into productive 
activity, and bring forth fishes and marine animals, as also the 
birds of the air.*^ It is also said that God created or formed 
(bara) great whales and other creatures of the water and air. 
On the sixth day the earth brings forth living creatures, cattle, 
and reptiles, and also ''the beast of the field," that is, the wild 
beasts. And here also it is added that God made {hasah) these 

* In the leoond narratiTe of creation, in which no distinction of 
daya is made, the birds are said to have been formed oat of the ccq^ul^* 
Gen.iL 19. 
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creatures after their aeveral kinds. The formation of man is 
dietinguished hy a variation of the creative fiat. "Let us 
make man in our image after our likeneBs." Accordingly, 
man ia made and formed (bare) in the image and likenera of 
Ood, a. phraac which has he^n explained away to mean merely 
"perfect, sinless," although the Pentateuch ahoucdB in pas- 
Bages showing that the Hebrews contemplated the Divine 
being in the visible form of a man.* Modem spiritualism 
has so entirely banished this ideu , that probably many may 
not without an eSbrt be able to accept the plain language of 
the Hebrew writer in its obvious sense in the 2fifh verse of the 
1st chapter of Genesis, though they will have uo difficulty in 
doing 80 in the 3rd verse of the 5th chapter, where the same 
words "image" and "likeness" are used. Man is said to have 
been created male and female, and the narrative coutaim 
nothing to show that a single pair only is intended.** He is 
commanded to increase and multiply, and to assume dominion 
over all the other tribes of beings. The whole of the works 
of creation being complete, God gives toman, beast, fowl, 
and creeping thing, the vegetable productions of the earth as 
their appointed food. And when we compare the verses Gen. 
i. 29,30, withGen.ii.3, in which, after the Flood, animals 
are given to man for food in addition to the green herb , it is 
difficult not to come to the conclusion that in the earliest view 
taken of creation, men and animab were supposed to have 
been, in their original condition, not carnivorous. It is need- 
less to say thattbishasbeenfortheroost part the construction 
put upon the words of the Mosaic writer, until a clear percep- 
tion of the creative design which destined the tiger and lion 
for flesh-eaters, and latterly the geological proof of flesh- 
eating monsters having existed among the pre-adamite inba- 
bitaiila of the globe, rendered it necessary to ignore this 
meaning. 
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The 1st, 2nd, and 3rd verses of the second chapter of 
Genesis, which have been most absurdly divided from their 
context, conchide the narrative.*^ On the seventh day God 
rests frcim His work , and blesses the day of rest , a fact which 
k referred to in the Commandment given from Sinai as the 
ground of the observance of Sabbatic rest imposed upon the 
Hebrews. 

Remarkable as this narrative is for simple grandeur, it 
has nothing in it which can be properly called poetical. It 
bears on its face no trace of mystical or symbolical meaning. 
Things are called by their right names with a certain scienti- 
fic exactness widely different ^m the imaginative cosmogo- 
nies of the Greeks , in which the powers and phenomena of 
natore are invested with personality, and the passions and 
qualities of men are represented as individual existences. 

The circumstances related in the second narrative of crea- 
tion are indeed such as to give at least some ground for the 
supposition that a mystical interpretation was intended to be 
given to it. But this is far from being the case with the first 
narratiYe, in which none but a professed mystifier of the 
school of Philo could see anything but a plain statement of 
facts. There can be little reasonable dispute then as to the 
sense in which the Mosaic narrative was taken by those who 
first heard it, nor is it indeed disputed that for centuries, 
patting apart the Philonic mysticism, which after all did not 
exclude a primary sense , its words have been received in their 
genuine and natural meaning. That this meaning is prima 
fade one wholly adverse to the present astronomical and geo- 
l(^cal views of the universe is evident enough. There is not 
a mere difiference through deficiency. It cannot be correctly 
said that the Mosaic writer simply leaves out details which 
modem science supplies, and that, therefore, the inconsis- 
tency is not a real but only an apparent one. It is manifest 
tiiat the whole account is given from a dififerent point of view 

* The eonmion arrangement of the Bible in eliaptert ia of eompa- 
ratirely modem origin, and is admitted, on all hands , to hare no anihoritj 
or phQoIoi^ea] worth whaterer. In many eases , the division \% inQ«l\ft«- 
postenma, and fmterfam greatly with an intelligent penuii oil IShe UsiX. 
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from that ivliith wp iimv uDavoidaUiy tnkc ; that the order gf 
things as we now know them to be, is to a, great extent re- 
versed, although here and there we may pick out some geDeral | 
analogies and points of resemblance. Can we say that the 
PtolemaicsyfltemofMtronomy is not at variance with modem I 
BCtence, because it represents with a certain degree of cor- f 
rectnesssomeof the apparent motiona of the heavenly bodies? )' 
The task which Buadj^ modem writers have imposed upon , 
themselves is to prove that the Mosaic narrative, however 
apparently at variance with our knowledge, is essentially, 
and in fact true, although never understood properly until 
modem science supplied tJie necessary commentary and ex- 

Two modes of conciliation have been propounded which 
have enjoyed considerable popularity, and to these two we 
shall confine our attention. 

The first is that originally brought into vogue by Chalmen 
and adopted hy the late Dr. Buckland in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, and which is probably still received by many as a 
sufficient solution of all difficulties. Dr. Buckland's treatment 
of the case may be taken as a fair specimen of the line of 
argument adopted, and it shall be given tu his own wotdc 
"The word bef/inninff," hesays, "as applied by Mosee in the 
first verse of the book of Genesis, expresses au undefined 
period of time which was antecedent to the last great change 
that affected the surface of the earth, and to the creation of 
its present animal and vegetable inhabitants, during which 
period a long series of operations may have been going on; 
which aa they are whollyunconnectedwith the history of the 
human race, are passed over in silence by the sacred historian, 
whose only concern was barely to state that the matter of the 
universe is not eternal and self-existent, but was origioaliy 
created by the power of the Almighty." "The Mosaic narra- 
tive commences with a declaration that 'in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.' These few first 
words of Genesis may be fairly appealed to by the geologist 
as contHmiog a brief statement of the creation of the material 
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elements, at a tiine distinctly preceding the operations of the 
first day; it is nowhere affirmed that God created the heaven 
and the earth in the first day, but in the beginning; this be- 
ghming may have been an epoch at an unmeasured distance, 
followed by periods of ilndefined duration during which all 
the physical operations disclosed by geology were going on." 

"The first verse of Genesis, therefore, seems explicitly 
to assert the creation of the universe; the heaven, including 
the sideral systems ; and the earth , more especially specify- 
ing our own planet, as the subsequent scene of the operations 
of the six days about to be described; no information is given 
as to events which may have occurred upon this earth , uncon- 
nected with the history of man, between the creation of its 
component matter recorded in the first verse, and the era at 
which its history is resumed in the second verse ; nor is any 
limit fixed to the time dunng which these intermediate events 
may have been going on : millions of millions of years may 
have occupied the indefinite interval , between the beginning 
in which God created the heaven and the earth, and the 
evening or commencement of the first day of the Mosaic 
narrative." 

"The second verse may describe the condition of the earth 
on the evening of this first day (for in the Jewish mode of com- 
putation used by Moses each day is reckoned from the be- 
ginning of one evening to the beginning of another evening). 
This first evening may be considered as the termination of the 
indefinite time which followed the primeval creation an- 
nounced in the first verse, and as the commencement of the 
first of the six succeeding days in which the earth was to be 
filled up,- and peopled in a manner fit for the reception of 
mankind. We have in this second verse, a distinct mention 
of earth and waters , as already existing and involved in dark- 
ness; their condition also is described as a state of confusion 
and emptiness {tohu bohu), words which are usually inter- 
preted by the vague and indefinite Greek term chaos, and 
which may be geologically considered as designating the 
wreck and rains of a former world. At this mtexme^<d.\A ^^qydX 
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of completeness , the heaven raised above the earth 
''l^^ or seem to see it , now. This is the fallacy of his 
iChe circumstantial description of the framing of 
^J^f the waters, proves that the words "heaven 
■TOie first verse , must be taken either prolepti- 
iberal expression for the universe , the matter of 
de in its crude and unformed shape, or else the 
a must mean formed, not created , the writer intend- 
say, "God formed the heaven and earth in manner 
jwing," in which case heaven is used in its distinct and 
proper sense. But these two senses cannot be united in the 
manner covertly assumed in Dr. Buckland^s argument. 

Having, however, thus endeavoured to make out that the 
Mosaic account does not negative the idea that the sun, moon, 
and stars had "been created at the indefinitely distant time 
designated by the word beginning," he is reduced to describe 
the primeval darkness of the first day as "a temporary dark- 
ness, produced by an accumulation of dense vapours upon 
the face of the deep." "An incipient dispersion of these va- 
pours may have readmitted light to the earth , upon the first 
day, whilst the exciting cause of light was obscured, and the 
further purification of the atmosphere upon the fourth day, 
may have caused the sun and moon and stars to reappear in 
the firmament of heaven, to assume their new relations to the 
newly modified earth and to the human race." 

It IB needless to discuss the scientific probability of this 
hypothesis, but the violence done to the grand and simple 
words of the Hebrew writer must strike every mind. "And 
Gk>d said, Let there be light — and there was light — and 
God saw the light that it was good. And God divided the 
light £rom the darkness, and God called the light day, and 
the darkness called he night; and the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day." Can any one sensible of the value of 
words suppose, that nothing more is here described, or in- 
tended to be described, than the partial clearing away of a 
fog? Can such a manifestation of light have been dignified 
by the appellation of day? la not this reducVxig ^<^ Tk.<^^ 
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description which has been the admiration of ages to a pitiful 
caput moriuum of empty verbiage? 

What were the new relations which the heavenly bodies, 
according to Dr. Buckland's view, asflumed to the newly 
modified earth and to the human race? They had, as we all 
know, marked out seasona, days, andyeara, andhadgiven 
light for ages before to the earth , and to the animals which 
preceded man as its inhabitants, as is shown, Dr. Buckland 
admits, by the eyes of fossil animals, optical instTumenla of 
the same construction as those of the animals of our days, and 
also by the existence of vegetables in the early world, to the 
development of which tight must have been as essential then 

The hypothesis adopted by Dr. Buckland was first pro- 
mulgated at a time when the gradual and regular formation of 
the earth's strata was not seen or admitted so clearly as it is 
now. Geologists were more disposed to behove in great 
catastrophes and sudden breaks. Buckland's theory sapposes 
that previous to the appearance of the present races of animala 
and vegetables there was a great gap in the globe's history, 
— that the earth was completely depopulated, as well of 
marine as land animals ; and that the creation of all existing' 
plants and animals was coeval with that of man. This theoiy 
is by no means supported by geological phenomena, and is, 
we suppose , now rejected by all geologists whose authority is 
valuable. Thus writes Hugh Miller in 1867 — "I certainly 
did once believe witbChalmers and with Buckland that the six 
days were simply natural days of twenty-four hours each — 
that they had comprised the entire work of the existing crea- 
tion — and that the latest of the geologic ages was separated 
by a great chaotic gap from our own. My labours at tiie time 
aa a practical geologist had been very much restricted to the 
palsBozotc and secondary rocks , more especially to the old red 
and carboniferous systems of the one division , and the oolitic 
system of the other; and the long-extinct organisms which I 
found in them certainly did not conflict with the view of 
Chalmers, All I found necessary at the time to the work of 
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reconciliation was some scheme that would permit me to 
assign to the earth a high antiquity, and to regard it as the 
scene of many succeeding creations. During the last nine 
years, however, I have spent a few weeks every autumn in ex- 
ploring the late formations, and acquainting myself with their 
particular organisms. I have traced them upwards from the 
raised beaches and old coast lines of the human period, to the 
brick clays, Clyde beds, and drift and boulder deposits of the 
Pleistocene era; and again from them, with the help of 
mnsemns and collections, up through the mammaliferous crag 
of England to its red and coral crags ; and the conclusion at 
which I have been compelled to arrive is, that for many long 
ages ere man was ushered into being , not a few of his humbler 
contemporaries of the fields and woods enjoyed life in their 
present haunts, and that for thousands of years anterior to 
even their appearance, many of the existing molluscs lived in 
our seas. That day during which the present creation came 
into being, and in which Gk)d , when He had made ^ the beast 
of the earth after his kind, and the cattle after their kind,* at 
length terminated the work by moulding a creature in His 
own image, to whom He gave dominion over them all, was not 
a brief period of a few hours* duration, but extended over, 
mayhap , millenniiuns of centuries. No blank chaotic gap of 
deatih and darkness separated the creation to which man 
belongs from that of the old extinct elephant, hippopotamus, 
and hyflana; for familiar animals, such as the red deer, the 
roe, the fox, the wild cat, and the badger, lived throughout the 
period which connected their time witii our own; and so I have 
been compelled to hold that the days of creation were not 
natural but prophetic days, and stretched far back into the 
bygone eternity."* 

Hugh Miller will be admitted by many as a competent 
witness to tiie untenability of the theory of Chalmers and 
Bockland on mere geological grounds. He had, indeed, a 
theory of his own to propose, which we shall presently con- 
sider; but we may take his word that it was not without the 

• Testimony of the Rocks, p. 10. 
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compuUioa of wliat he cODEiJered iiresistiblc evidence that be 
Telinqulshed a view wliich would have saved faim infinite time 
&nd labour, conld he have adhered to it. 

But whether contemplated from a geological point of view, 
or whether from a philological one , thatis, with reference to 
the valueof words, the use of language, and the ordinary rules 
which govern writers whose object it is to make tJietnselveB 
understood by those to whom their works are immediately 
addressed, the interpretation proposed by Buckland to be 
given to the Mosaic description will not bear a moment's 
serious discussion. It is plain, from tlie whole tenor of tlie 
narrative , that the writer contemplated no such representa- 
tion aa that suggested, nor could any such idea have entered 
into the minds of those in whom the account was first given. 
Dr. Buckland endeavours to make out that we have here 
simply a case of leaving out facts which did not particularly 
concern the writer's purpose , so that be gave an account tme 
80 far as it went, though imperfect. "We may fairly ask," 
he argues, "of those persons who consider physical science* 
fit subject for revelation, what point they can imagine abort of 
a communication of Omniscience at which such "a revelation 
might have stopped without imperfections of omission, leaa in 
degree , but similar in kind , to that which they impute to the 
existing narrative of Moses? A revelation of so much only of 
aatronomy as was known to Copernicus would have seemed 
imperfect after the discoveries of Newton; and a revelation of 
the science of Newton would have appeared defective to La 
Place: a revelation of all the chemical knowledge of the 
eighteenth century would have been as deficient in com- 
parison with the infonnation of the present day, as what is 
now known in this science will probably appear before the 
termination of another age; in the whole circle of scicncea 
there is not one to which this argument may not be extondedL, 
until we should require from revelation a full development of 
all the mysterious agencies that uphold the mechanism of the 
material world." Buckland's question is quite inapplicable to 
tbereal difficulty, wliich is, not that circnmatanttal details are 
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omitted — that might reasonably be expected , — but that 
what is told , is told so as to convey to ordinary apprehensions 
an impression at variance with facts. We are indeed told that 
certain writers of antiquity had already anticipated the 
hypothesis of the geologist, and two of the Christian fathers, 
Augustine and Theodoret, are referred to as having actually 
held that a wide interval elapsed between the first act of crea- 
tion, mentioned in the Mosaic account, and the commence- 
ment of the six days' work.* If, however, they arrived at 
flich a conclusion, it was simply because, like the modem 
geologist, they had theories of their own to support, which led 
Aem to make somewhat similar hypotheses. 

"After all," says Buckland, "it should be recollected that 
Hie question is not respecting the correctness of the Mosaic 
narrative , but of our interpretation of it ," a proposition which 
can hardly be sufficiently reprobated. Such a doctrine, 
carried out unreservedly, strikes at the root of critical morality. 
It may, indeed, be sometimes possible to give two or three 
different interpretations to one and the same passage , even in 
a modem and familiar tongue , in which case this may arise 
from the unskilfolness of the writer or speaker who has failed 
clearly to express his thought. In a dead or a foreign language 
the difficulty may arise from our own want of familiarity with 
its forms of speech, or in an ancient book we may be puzzled 
by allusions and modes of thought the key to which has been 
lost. But it is no part of the commentator's or interpreter's 
business to introduce obscurity or find difficulties where none 
exist, and it cannot be pretended that, taking it as a question 
of the use of words to express thoughts, there are any peculiar 
difficulties about understanding the first chapter of Genesis, 
whether in its original Hebrew or in our common translation, 
which represents the original with all necessary exactness. 
The difficulties arise for the first time, when we seek to import 
a meaning into the language which it certainly never could 
have conveyed to those to whom it was originally addressed. 
Unless we go the whole length of supposing the simple account 
* See Dr. Paaeys note — Backland's Dridgewatcr TvcalUe, 1^1^. ^^''fiv' 
Essays and Heviews, \4. 
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of the Hebrew coamogoniat to be a aeries of awkward equi- 
vocations, is which he attempted to give a representation 
widely different from the facta, yet, without treapaaaing 
against literal truth, wc can find no difficulty in interpreting 
Ills words. Although hioguage may he, and often has been, 
used for the purpose, not of expressing, but concealing 
thought, no such charge can fairly be laid against the Hebrew 

"It should be borne inmind," aayaDr. Backland, "that 
the object of the accountwaa, not to state m wlial manner^ but 
fiff whim , the world was made." Every one must see that this 
is an imfounded assertion, inasmuch as the greater part of the 
nairative consists in a minute and orderly description of the 
manner in which things were made. We can know nothing as 
to the objent of the account, except from the account itaelf- 
What the writer meant to state is just that which he has stated, 
for all that we can know to the contrary. Or can we serlouBly 
believe that if appealed to by one of his Hebrew hearers or 
readers as to his intention, he would have replied, My only 
object in what 1 have written is to inform you that God made 
the world; as to the manner of His doing it, of which I have 
given so exact an account, 1 have no intention that my words 
should be taken in their literal meaning. 

We come then to this, that if we sift the Mosaic narrative 
uf all definite meaning, and only allow it to be the expression 
of the most vague generalities, if we avow that it admits of no 
certain interpretation, of none that may not be shifted and 
altered aa often as we see Qt, and as the exigencies of geology 
may require, then may we reconcile it with what science 
teaches. Tiiis mode of dealing with the subject baa been 
broadly advocated by a recent writer of mathematical 
eminence, who adopts the Bucklandian hypothesis, a passage 
from whose work we shall quote.* 

"The Mosaic account of the six days' work is thus 
harmonized by some. On the tirst day, while the earth wxa 
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'without form and void,' the result of a previous convulsion 
in nature , * and darkness was upon the face of the deep / God 
commanded light to shine upon the earth. This may have 
been effected by such a clearing of the thick and loaded atmo- 
sphere , as to allow the light of the sun to penetrate its mass 
with a suffused illumination, sufficient to dispel the total dark- 
ness which had prevailed , but proceeding from a source not 
yet apparent on the earth. On the second day a separation 
took place in the thick vapoury mass which lay upon the 
earth , dense clouds were gathered up aloft and separated by 
on expanse from the waters and vapours below. On the third 
day lliese lower vapours, or fogs and mists which hitherto con- 
cealed the earth, were condensed and gathered with the other 
waters of the earth into seas, and the dry land appeared. Then 
grass and herbs began to grow. On the fourth day the clouds 
and vapours so rolled into separate masses, or were so entirely 
absorbed into the air itself, that the sun shone forth in all its 
brilliancy, the visible source of light and heat to the renovated 
earth, while the moon and stars gave light by night, and God 
appointed them henceforth for signs , and for seasons , and for 
days, and for years, to His creatures whom He was about to 
caU into existence, as He afterwards set or appointed His bow 
in the clouds, which had appeared ages before, to be a sign to 
Noah and his descendants. The fifth and sixth days' work 
needs no comment. 

"According to this explanation, the first chapter of Genesis 
does not pretend (as has been generally assumed) to be a 
cosmogony, or an account of the original creation of the 
material universe. The only cosmogony which it contains, in 
that sense at least, is confined to the sublime declaration of the 
first verse , *In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.' The inspired record thus stepping over an interval of 
indefinite ages with which man has no direct concern , pro- 
ceeds at once to narrate the events preparatory to the in- 
troduction of man on the scene; employing phraseology 
strictly faithful to the appearances which would have mftttl^a 
eye of man^ could he have been a spectatox on \\ife %^t^ ^i 

\4* 
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what passed daring thoac sis daya. All this has been 
monly Huppoaed to be a more detailed account of the general 
truth announced in the first verse, in. short, a cosmogony: 
Buch was theideaof Josephus; such probably was the idea of 
onr translators; for their version, without form and void, 
points to the primeval chaos, out of which all things were then 
supposed to emerge ; and these words standing tn imiine, have 
tended, perhaps more than anj-thing elso, to foster the 
idea of a cosmogony in the minds of general readers to this 
very day. 

" The foregoing explanation many have now adopted. It 
is sufficient for my purpose, if it be a possible explanation, 
and if it meet the difBculties of the case. That it is possible 
in itself, is plain from the fact above established, that the 
SeriptuTea wisely speak on natural things according to their 
appearances rather than their pkgsii'al realities. It meets the 
difficulties of the case , because all the difficulties hitherto 
started against this chapter on scieutilic grotuida proceeded 
on the principle that it is a cosmogony; which this explanation 
repudiates, and thus disposes of the difficulties. It is there- 
fore an explanation satisfactory to my own mind. I maybe 
tempted to regret that I can gain no certain scientific infor- 
mation from Genesis regarding the process of tie original 
creation; but Iresisttbe temptation, remembering the great 
object for which the Scripture was given — to tell man of his 
origin and fall, and to draw his mind to his Creator and 
Redeemer. Scripture was not designed to teach ns natural 
philosophy, and it is vain to attempt to make a cosmogony 
out of its statements. The Almighty declares Himself the 
originator of all things , but He condescends not to describe 
the process or the laws by which He worked. All this He 
leaves for reason to decipher from the phenomena which His 
world displays. 

"This explanation, however, 1 do not wish to impose on 
Scripture; and am fully prepared to surrender it, should 
fiirther scientific discovery suggest another better fil 
meet all the requirements of Ibe case." 
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We venture to think that tiie world at large will continue 
to consider the accoont in the first chapter of Genesis to be a 
cosmogonj. But as it is here admitted that it does not de- 
scribe physical realities, bat only outward appearances, that 
is, gives a description false in fact, and one which can teach 
OS no scientific troth whatever, it seems to matter little what 
we call it. If its description of the events of the six days 
which it comprises be merely one of appearances and not of 
realities , it can teach as nothing regarding them. 

Dissatisfied with the scheme of conciliation which has 
been discnssed, other geologists have proposed to give an 
entirely mythical or enigmatical sense to the Mosaic nar- 
rative, and to consider the creative days described as vast 
periods of time. This plan was long ago snggested, bat it 
has of late enjoyed a high degree of popalarity , through the 
advocacy of the Scotch geologist Hogh ^liller, an extract 
from whose work has been already quoted. Dr. Backland 
gives the following account of the first form in which this 
dieory was propounded, and of the grounds upon which he 
rejected it in favour of that of Chalmers : * — 

'^A third opinion has been suggested both by learned 
theologianft and by geologists, and on grounds independent 
of one another — viz. , that the days of the Mosaic creation 
need not be understood to imply the same length of time 
which is now occupied by a single revolution of the globe, 
bat successive periods each of great extent; and it has been 
asserted that the order of succession of the organic remains of 
a former world accords with the order of creation recorded in 
Genesis. This assertion, though to a certain degree ap- 
parently correct, is not entirely supported by geological 
^aets, since it appears that the most ancient marine animals 
occur in tiie same division of the lowest transition strata with 
the earliest remains of vegetables, so that the evidence of 
organic remains , as far as it goes , shows the origin of plants 
and animals to have been contemporaneous : if any creation 
of vegetables preceded that of animals, no evidence of such 

• Bridgewater Treatise^ p. n. 
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an event has yet been dibcovcred by the lesearcbeB of geo- 
logy. Still there ia, I believe, no souud critical or theo- 
logical objection to (he interpretation of the word 'day' as 
meaning a long period." 

Archdeacon Pratt also sammaTily rejects this view as 
untenable:* — 

"There is one other class of interpreters , however, with 
whom I find it impoflsible to agree, — I mean thoae who take 
the sii days to be six periods of imltnown indefinite length. 
This is the principle of interpretation in a work on the Crea- 
tion and ihe Fall , by the Rev. D. Macdonald; also in Mr. Hugh 
Miller's posthumous work, the Testimony of the Rocka, and 
also in an admirable treatise on the Pra:~Adamite Earik in 
Dr. Lardner'a Museum nf Hcience. In this last it is the more 
snrprising because the successive chapters are in fact an 
accumulation of evidence which points the other way, as a 
writer in the Ckralian Observer, Jan. 1858, has conclusively 
shown. The late M. D'Orbigny has demonstrated in hu 
Prndrome de Palanniotni/ie, after an elaborate examination 
of vast multitudes of fossils, that there have been at least 
twenty-nine distinct periods of animal and vegetable enst- 
ence — that is, twenty-nine creations separated one from 
another by catastrophes which have swept away the species 
existing at the time, with a very few solitary exceptions, 
never exceeding one and a-half percent, of the whole numbeir 
discovered which have either survived the catastrophe, or 
have been erroneously designated. But not a single species 
of the preceding period survived the last of these cata~ 
strophes, and this closed the Tertiary period and ushered in 
the Human period. The evidence adduced by M. D'Orbigny 
shows that both plants and animals appeared in every one of 
those twenty-nine periods. The notion, therefore, that the 
'days' of Genesis represent periods of creation from the 
beginning of things is at once refuted. The parallel is de- 
stroyed both in the number of the periods (thirty, including 
the Azoic, instead of six), and also in the character of the 

• Sorenco and Scripture not al Varianci, p. 40, Date. 
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things created. No argument could be more complete ; and 
yet ihe writer of the Pra- Adamite Earthy in the last two pages, 
sums up his lucid sketch of M. D'Orbigny's researches by 
referring the account in the first chapter of Genesis to the 
whole creation from the beginning of all things, a selection 
of epochs being made, as he imagines, for the six days or 
periods." 

In this trenchant manner do theological geologists over- 
throw one another's theories. However, Hugh Miller was 
perfectly aware of the diflficulty involved in his view of the 
question, and we shall endeavour to show the reader the 
manner in which he deals with it. 

He begins by pointing out that the families of vegetables 
and animals were introduced upon earth as nearly as possible 
according to the great classes in which naturalists have ar- 
ranged the modem flora and fauna. According to the ar- 
rangement of Lindley, he observes — "Commencing at the 
bottom of the scale we find the thallogens, or flowerless 
plants, which lack proper stems and leaves — a class which 
includes all the algae. Next succeed the acrogens , or flower- 
less plants that possess both stems and leaves — such as the 
ferns and their allies. Next, omitting an inconspicuous 
class, represented by but a few parasitical plants incapable 
of preservation as fossils, come theendogens — monocotyle- 
donous flowering plants , that include the palms, the liliaceae, 
and several other families, all characterized by the parallel 
venation of their leaves. Next, omitting another incon- 
Bpicuous tribe, there follows a very important class, the 
gymnogens — polycotyledonous trees, represented by the 
eonifersB and cycadaceae. And last of all come the dicotyle- 
donous exogens — a class to which all our fruit and what are 
known as our forest trees belong, with a vastly prepondera- 
ting majority of the herbs and flowers that impart fertility and 
beauty to our gardens and meadows." The order in which 
fossils of these several classes appear in the strata, Hugh 
Miller states to be as follows : — In the Lower Silurian we 
find only thallogens, in the Upper Silurian Q.<iTO%<^Ti& ^x^ 
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added. The gymuogenB appear rntker prematurely, it might 
be thought, in tlie old red Bandatoue, the endogens (mouo- 
cotyledouous) coming after them in the carboniferous group. 
DicotyLedonoua esogene enter at |the close of the oolitic 
period, and come to their greatest development in the ter- 
tiaiy. Again, the animal tribee have been introduced in an 
order closeiy agreeing with the geological divJBionH ebtab- 
liflhed by Cuvior. In the Silurian beds the invertebrate 
creatore^, the radiata, articulata, and ntollusca, appear 
simultaueously. At the doae of the period, fiiihes, thelonest 
of the vcrtcbrata, appear: before the old red sandstone 
period had passed away, reptiles had come into existence; 
biida, and the marsupial maimnals, enter In the oolitie period; 
placental mammals in the tertiary ; andman last of all. 

Now, these facta do certainly tally to some extent with 
tbe Mosaic accijunt, which represents fish and fowl as having 
been produced from the waters on the fifth day, reptiles and 
mammals from the eartli on tbe sixth, and man aa made last 
of all. The agreement, however, is far from exact, aa ac- 
cording to geological evidence, reptiles would appear to have 
existed ages before birds and mammala, whereas here the 
creation of birds is attributed to the fifth day, that of reptiles 
to the sixth. There remains, moreover, the insuperable 
difficulty of the plants and trees being represented as made 
on the third day - — that is, more than an age before fishes 
and birds; which is clearly not the case. 

Although, therefore, there is a superficial resemblance in 
tbeMosaicaoeountto that of the geologists, it is evident that 
tlie bare theory that a, " day " means an age or Immense geo- 
logical period might be made to yield some rather strange 
rcBidts, What becomes of the evening and morning of which 
each day is said to have consisted? Was each geologic age 
divided into two long intervals, one aU darkness, the other 
all light? and if so, what became of tlie plants and trees 
created in the third day or period, when the evening of tbe 
fourth day (the evenings, be it observed, precede the mom- 
iugs) set in? They must have passed through half a seculum 
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of total darkness, not even cheered by that dim light which 
ike sun, not yet completely manifested, supplied on the 
morning of the third day. Such an ordeal would have com- 
pletely destroyed the whole vegetable creation, and yet we 
find liiat it survived, and was appointed on the sixth day as 
the food of man and animals. Li fact, we need only substi- 
tute the word "period" for "day" in the Mosaic narrative to 
make it very apparent that the writer at least had no such 
meaning, nor could he have conveyed any such meaning to 
those who first heard his account read. 

"Ithas been held," says Hugh Miller, "by accomplished 
philologists, that the days of Mosaic creation maybe regarded 
without doing violence to the Hebrew language, as successive 
periods of great extent."* We do not believe that there is 
any ground for this doctrine. The word "day" is certainly 
used occasionally in particular phrases, in ah indefinite 
manner, not only in Hebrew, but other languages. As for 
instance , Gen. xxxix. 11 — "About this time ," Heb. literally, 
^^ about this day." But every such phrase explains itself, and 
not only philology but common sense disclaims the notion, 
that when "day" is spoken of in terms like those in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and described as consisting of an evening 
and a morning , it can be understood to mean a seculum. 

Archdeacon Pratt, treating on the same subject, says 
(p. 41, note), "Were there no other ground of objection to 
this mode of interpretation , I think the wording of the fourth 
eommandment is clearly opposed to it." Ex. xx. 8. "Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 9. Six days shalt 
thou labour and do all thy work. 10. But the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it , thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates. 11. For in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day 
and hallowed it." 

* Testimony, p. 1S3. 
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'* Is it not a harsh and forced iut«ipretatioD to sappose that 
the six days in r. 9 do not meao the same ilb the nix. daja in 
V. 11, bnt that in this last place they mean six periodsf In 
reading through the eleventh verse, it b extremely difficult to 
believe that the seventh day is » long period, and tbc Sab- 
bath day au ordinary day, that is, that the same word day 
shonld be nsed in two such totally different senses in the eame 
short sentence and without any explanation." 

Hugh Miller saw the difficulty; bnt he endeavoora to es- 
cape the consequences of a rigorous application of the periodic 
theory by modifying it in apecuhar, and certainly ingenious 
manner. "Wairing," he says, "the question as a plulolo- 
gical one, and simply holding with Cuvier, Parkinson, and 
Silliman, that each of the six days of the Mosaic accountin 
the first chapter were what is asHuredly meant by the da^* 
referred to in the second, not natural days bnt lengthened 
periods, I find myself caUed on, as a geologist, to account 
forbut three out of the six. Of the period during which Light 
was created, of the period daring which a, firmament wac 
made to separate the waters from the waters , or of the period 
dming which the two great lights of the earth, with the othra 
heavenly bodies, became visible from the earth's surface — 
we need expect to find no record in the rocks. Let me , how- 
ever, pause for a moment, ta remark the peculiar character 
of the language in which we are first introduced in the Mosaic 
narrative to the heavenly bodies — sun, moon, and stars. 
The moon, though absolutely one of the smallest lights of 
our system , is described as secondary and subordinate to only 
itsgreatestlight, thcsun. Itis the apparent, then, not the 
actual, which we find in the passage — what seemed to be, not 

"onld bu ludmlsBlbU in'tliB Hebrew, or toy olher lugiuge. II la c1i(fltoli 
ID uqDll Hugh HIUet of an tquivonatton ben. In re*! truth . Ibe usaad 

ilM proper Blgnlflcatloa. ^^^1 
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what was; and as it was merely what appeared to be greatest 
that was described as greatest, on what grounds are we to 
hold that it may not also have been what appeared at the time 
to he made that has been described as made? The son, moon, 
and stars, may have been created long before , though it was 
not until this fourth day of creation that they became visible 
from the earth's surface." * 

The theory founded upon this hint is that the Hebrew 
writer did not state facts , but merely certain appearances, 
and those not of things which really happened , as assumed 
in the explanation adopted by Archdeacon Pratt, but of cer- 
tain occurrences which were presented to him in a vision , and 
that ;this vision greatly deceived him as to what he seemed to 
see; and thus, in effect, the real discrepancy of the narrative 
with facts is admitted. He had in, all , seven visions , to each 
of which he attributed the duration of a day, although indeed 
each picture presented to him the earth during seven long and 
distinctly marked epochs. While on the one hand this sup- 
position admits all desirable latitude for mistakes and misre- 
presentations, Hugh Miller, on the other hand, endeavours 
to show that a substantial agreement with the truth exists, and 
to give sufficient reason for the mistakes. We must let him 
speak for himself. '^ The geologist, in his attempts to collate 
&e Divine with the geologic record, has, I repeat, only 
tbee of the six periods of creation to account for** — the 
period of plants, the period of great sea-monsters and creep- 
ing things, and the period of cattle and beasts of the earth. 
He is called on to question his systems and formations re- 
garding the remains of these three great periods , and of them 
only. And the question once fairly stated, what, I ask, is 
the reply? All geologists agree in holding that the vast geo- 
logical scale naturally divides into three great parts. There 

* Teslimonv, p. 134. 

** A very inadmissible assertion. Any one, be he geologist, astro- 
nomer, theologian, or philologist, who attempts to explain the Hebrew 
urrattTe, is bonnd to take it with all that really belongrs to it. And in 
tnitt, if the foorth day really represented an epoch of creative activity, 
Ksology would be able to give some account of it. There is no reason to 
■uppose that any intermission has taken place. 
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are many leaser diviaions — divisions into aystems, formations 
depusits, beds, strata; but the master divisionB, in ectcli of 
which we find a type of life bo unlike that of the others, thtit 
even theunpractised eye can detect the difference, are simply 
three: the palxozoic, oi oldest fossiliferous division; the 
secondary , or middle fossiliferous division ; and the tertiary, 
or latest fossiliferous division. In the first, or palaeozoic divi- 
sion, we find corals, crustaceans, molluscs, fishes; and io 
its later formations, a few reptiles. But none of tJiese classes 
give its leading character to the palffiOKoic; they do not con- 
stitute its prominent future, or render it more remarkable as 
a scene of life than any of the divisions which followed. That 
which chiefly distinguished the palieozoic from the secondary 
and tertiary periods was its gorgeous flora. It was emphati- 
cally the period of plants — 'of herbs yielding seed after 
their kind.' In no other age did the world ever witness such 
a flora; the youth of the eartli was peculiarly a green and 
umbrageous youth — a youth of dusk and tangled forests , of 
huge pines and stately araucarians, of the reed-like calamite, 
the tidl tree-fern, the sculptured sigillaria, and the hirsute 
lepidodendrous. Wherever dry land, or shallow lakes, or 
running stream appeared, from where Uelville Island now 
spreads out its icy coast under tbe star of the pole, to where 
the arid plains of Australia lie solitary beneath the bright 
cross of the south, a rank and luxurious herbage cumbered 
every foot-breadth of tlje dank and steamingsoil: and even to 
distajit planets our earth must have shone through tlie enre- 
loping cloud with a green and delicate ray. . . . The geologic 
evidence is so complete as to be patent to all, that the first 
great period of organized being was, as described in the 
Mosaic record, peculiarly a period of herbs and trees 'yield- 
ing seed after their kind.' 

" The middle great period of the geologist — that of the 
secondary division — posaesaed, like the earlier one, its herbs 
and plants, but they were of a greatly less luxuriant and con- 
spicuous character than their predecessors, and uo longer 
formed the prominent traitor feature of the creation to which 
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they belonged. The period had also its corals, its crustaceans, 
its moUuBCs, its fishes, and in some one or two exceptional 
instances , its dwarf mammals. But the grand existences of 
the age — the existences in which it excelled every other 
creation, earlier or later — were its huge creeping things — 
its enoimouB monsters of the deep, and, as shown by the im- 
pression of their footprints stamped upon the rocks, its 
gigantic birds. It was peculiarly the age of egg-bearing 
animals, winged and wingless. Its wonderful whales ^ not 
however, as now, of the mammalian, but of the reptilian class, 
— ichthyosanrs, plesiosaurs, and cetosaurs, must have 
tempested the deep ; its creeping lizards and crocodiles , such 
as the teliosaums, megalosaurus, and iguanodon — creatures, 
some of which more than rivalled the existing elephant in 
height, and greatly more than rivalled him in bulk — must 
have crowded the plains , or haunted by myriads the rivers of 
the period ; and we know that the foot-prints of at least one of 
its many birds are fidly twice the size of those made by the 
bone or camel. We are thus prepared to demonstrate, that 
the second period of the geologist was peculiarly and charac- 
teristically a period of whale-like reptiles of the sea, of 
enonnons creeping reptiles of the land, and of numerous 
birds, some of them of gigantic size ; and m meet accordance 
with the fact, we find that the second Mosaic period with which 
the g^logist is called on to deal, was a period in which God 
ereated the fowl that flieth above the earth, with moving (or 
creeping) creatures, both in the waters and on land, and what 
our translation renders great whales , but that I find rendered 
in the margin great sea-monsters. The tertiary period had 
alio its prominent class of existences. Its flora seems to have 
been no more conspicuous than that of the present time ; its 
reptiles occupy a very subordinate place ; but its beasts of the 
fidd were by far the most wonderfully developed , both in size 
and numbers, that ever appeared on earth. Its mammoths 
and its mastodons, its rhinoceri and its hippopotami, its 
enormous dinotherium, and colossal megatherium, greatly 
more than equalled in bulk the hugest mammala oi t\i«\^T^^^TL\. 
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time, and vastly exceeded them ill number. * * * 'GrranJ, 
indeed,' Bays an English naturalist, 'was the fauna of the 
British Islands in these early days. Tigers fta large agtUD aa 
the biggeit Aaiatic species lurked in the ancient thickets; 
elephants of nearly twice the bulk of the largest individuals 
that now exist in Africa or Ceylon roamed in herds ; at [eait 
two species of rhinoceros forced their way through liie 
primtBval forest; and the lakes and rivers were tenanted by 
hippopotarai as bidky and with as great tusks as those of 
Africa.' The massive eave-bear and large cave-hyKna be- 
longed to the same formidable group, with at least two spectes 
of great oien ( Bos limgifrons and Bos primiVjeiu'us), with ahorse 
of smaller size , and an elk {Mei/ticfro!, Hibemicua] that stood 
ten feet four inches in hoigbt. Truly, this Tertiary age — 
this third and last of the great geologic periods — was 
peculiarly the age of great 'beasts of the earth after their 
kind , and cattle after their kind.' " 

Thus by dropping the invertebrata, tind the early fishes 
and reptiles of the Paleozoic period as inconspicuous and of 
little account, and bringing prominently forward the carbo- 
niferous era which succeeded them as the most cbarae- 
leristic feature of the first great division, by classing the 
great land reptiles of the secondary period with the moving 
creatures of the waters (for in the Mosaic account it does not 
appear that any inhabitants of the land were created on the 
fifth day), and evading the fact that terrestrial reptiles seem 
to have preceded birds in tjieir order of appearance upon 
earth, the geologic divisions are tolerably well assimilated to 
the third, fifth, and sixth Mosaic days. These things were 
represented, we are told, toMosesin visionary pictures, and 
resulted in the short and summary account which he has 

There is something in this hypothesis very near to the 
obvious truth, while at the same time something very remote 
from that truth is meant to be inferred. If it be said the 
Mosaic acununt is simply the speculation of some early Copti- 
nicus or Newton who devised a scheme of the earth's fonna- 
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tion J ft8 nearly as he might in accordance with his own ob- 
servations of nature, and with such views of things as it was 
possible for an unassisted thinker in those days to take , we 
may admire the approximate correctness of the picture drawn, 
while we see that the writer, as might be expected, took every- 
thing from a different point of view from ourselves, and con- 
sequiently represented much quite differently from the fact. 
But nothing of this sort is really intended. We are asked to 
believe that a vision of creation was presented to him by 
Divine power, for the purpose of enabling him to inform the 
world of what he had seen, which vision inevitably led him to 
give a description which has misled the world for centuries, 
and in which the truth can now only with difficulty be re- 
cognised. The Hebrew writer informs us that on the third 
day ''the earth brought forth grass, the herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree 3nielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind;" and in the 29th verse , that Grod on the 
sixth day said, "Behold, I have given you every herb bearing 
seed, which is upon the face of all the earth , and every tree in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed , to you it shall be 
for meat. And to every beast of the earth , and to every fowl 
of the air, and to everything that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein there is life , I have given every green herb for meat." 
Can it be disputed that the writer here conceives that grass, 
com, and fruit, were created on the third day, and with a view 
to the fiiture nourishment of man and beast? Yet, according 
to the vision hypothesis , he must have been greatly deceived ; 
for that luxuriant vegetation which he saw on the third day, 
consisted not of plants destined for the food of man, but for 
his fuel. It was the flora of the carboniferous period which he 
beheld, concerning which Hugh Miller makes the following 
remark, p. 28: — "The existing plants whence we derive 
our analogies in dealing with the vegetation of this early 
period, contribute but little , if at all, to the support of animal 
life. The ferns and their allies remain untouched by the 
grazing animals. Our native club-mosses, though once used 
in medicine, are positively deleterious ; the horsetaiU^ t\i.Q>\^ 
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bai'mlees, so iiboundinsilex, whichwr^ps them round witJi a 
cuticle of stone, that they are rarely cropped by cattle ; while 
the thickets of fern which cover our hill-eidea, and seem so 
temptingly rich and green in their season , scarce support the 
existence of asinglo creature, and remain untouched in stem 
Hndleaf from their first appearance in spring, until they droop 
and wither under the ft^at of early winter. Even the insects 
that infest the herbaria of the botanist almost never injure his 
ferns. Nor are our resin -producing conifers, though they 
nourish a few beetles, favourites with the herbivorous tribes 
in a much greater degree. Judging from all we yet know, 
tlie earliest terrestrial flora may have covered the dry land 
with its mantle of cheerful green, and served its general pur- 
poses, chemical and others, inthe well-balanced economy of 
nature; bnt the herb-eating animals wool d have fared bat ill, 
even where it throve most luxuriantly; and it seems to har- 
monize with the fact of its unedible character that up io the 
present time we know not that a single herbivorOTis animal 
lived amongst its shades." The Mosaic writer is, however, 
according to the theory, misled by tlie mere appearance (^ 
luim'iant vegetation, to describe fruit trees and edible seed, 
bearing vegetables as products of the third day. 

UughMiller G treatment of the description of the first dxtn 
of light is not more satisfactory than that of Dr. BucUand. 
He mppoaea the prophet in his dream to have heard the com- 
mand "Let there be light" enunciated, whereupon "slraight- 
iraj a grey diffiised tight springs up in the east , and casting 
its dcMf ,ffimiM ovej- a cloud-limited expanse of steaming 
vaporous sea, joomoys through the heavens towards the west. 
One heavy, sunless day is made the repreBcnlative of myriads; 
the faint light waxra fainter. — it sinks beneath the dim, nn- 
defiiwd hoiiaon." 

We arv then asked to itmigine that a second and a third 
Jlgr, eaoh cepr<«entiug the ebaracteri^c features of a great 
4ll^tetly-mari£<Hl eporh. and the tatter of them marked by 
the appnuance of a rich and luxuriant v^elatkni, are pre- 
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entering into his dream. These appear first in his fourth 
vision, and then for the first time we have "a brilliant day/' 
and the seer, struck with the novelty, describes the heavenly 
bodies as being the most conspicuous objects in the picture. 
In reality we ^ow that he represents them (v. 16) as having 
been mcuie and set in the heavens on that day, though Hugh 
Miller avoids reminding us of this. 

In one respect the theory of Hugh Miller agrees with that 
advocated by Dr. Buckland and Archdeacon Pratt. Both 
these theories divest the Mosaic narrative of real accordance 
with fact; both assume that appearances only, not facts, are 
described, and that in riddles, which would never have been 
suspected to be such, had we not arrived at the truth from 
other sources. It would be difficult for controversialists to 
cede more completely the point in dispute, or to admit more 
explicitly that the Mosaic narrative does not represent cor- 
rectly the history of the universe up to the time of man. At 
the same time , the upholders of each theory see insuperable 
objections in details to that of their allies , and do not pretend 
to any firm faith in their own. How can it be otherwise when 
the task proposed is to evade the plain meaning of language, 
and to introduce obscurity into one of the simplest stories 
ever told, for the sake of making it accord with the complex 
system of the universe which modem science has unfolded? 
The Bpectacle of able and, we doubt not, conscientious writers 
engaged in attempting the impossible is painful and humilia- 
ting. They evidently do not breathe freely over their work, 
bot shufiie and stumble over their difficulties in a piteous 
manner; nor are they themselves again until they return to 
the pure and open fields of science. 

It is refreshing to return to the often-echoed remark, that 
it could not have been the object of a Divine revelation to in- 
struct mankind in physical science , man having had faculties 
bestowed upon him to enable him to acquire this knowledge 
by himself. This is in fact pretty generally admitted ; but in 
the application of the doctrine, writers play at fast and loose 
with it according to circumstances. Thus an inspired writer 

Euays and Reviews, ^»^ 
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may be permitted to allude to the phenomena of natare ac- 
cording to the vulgar view of such things, without impeach- 
ment of hifl better knowledge ; but if he Epoaka of the some 
phenomena aasertively , we are bound to auppoae that things 
are as he reprebents them, however much our knowledge of 
nature may be disposed to recalcitrate. But if we find a di£G- 
culty in admitting that audi misrepreaentations can find a 
place in revelation, the difficulty lies in our having previously 
assumed what a Divine revelation ought to be. If G-od made 
use of imperfectly informed men tolay thofoundatiouBof that 
higher knowledge for which the human race was destined, is 
it wonderful that they Hhonld have committed themBelves to 
BBsertionB not in accordance with facts, although tbey may 
have believed them to be true? On what grounds has the 
popularnotioD of Divine revelation been built up? Is it not 
plain tbat the plan of Providence for the education of man !■ 
a progressive one, and as imperfect men have been used as the 
agents for teaching mankind, is it not to be expected ihat their 
teachings should be partial and, to some extent, erroneous? 
Admitted, as it is, diftt phyaieal science is not what the Hebrew 
write™ , for the most part , profess to convey , at any rate that 
it is not on account of the communication of such knowledge 
that we attach any value to their writings, why ahonld we 
hcsital« to recognise their fallibility on this head? 

Admitting, asishistoricHlly and in fact tlie case, that it 
If M the mission of the Hebrpw race to lay the foundation of 
religion upon the earth, and that Providence used this people 
specially for tliis purpose , is it not our business and our duty 
to look and see how this has really been done? not foiming for 
ourselves theories of what a revelation ought to t>e, or how we, 
if iinlni«tnl with tho task, would have made one, but inquiring 
how it has )ile«sed God to do il. In alt his theories of the 
world, man has at first deviatod wid<'ly from the truth, and has 
nuiy gradually oi^mi- to see how fiiriilbcnri«eG(<d has ordered 
thiiig* than the first daring speculator had supposed, 
htm )tO|iuUriy wsomeil that the Hible . Iiearing the i 
Diriuc authonly, lutnt b« otnpli'tc pcrfrcl, and r~= 
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able in all its parts, and a thousand difficulties and incoherent 
doctrines have sprung out of this theory. Men have proceeded 
in the matter of theology, as they did with physical science 
before inductive philosophy sent them to the feet of nature, 
and bid them learn in patience and obedience the lessons 
which she had to teach. Dogma and groundless assumption 
occupy the place of modest inquiry after truth , while at the 
same time the upholders of these theories claim credit for 
humility and submissiveness. This is exactly inverting the 
fact; the humble scholar of truth is not he who, taking his 
stand upon the traditions of rabbins, Christian fathers, or 
schoofanen, insists upon bending facts to his unyielding 
standard , but he who is willing to accept such teaching as it 
has pleased Divine Providence to aflfbrd , without murmuring 
that it has not been furnished more copiously or clearly. 

The Hebrew race, their works , and their books , are great 
facts in the history of man ; the influence of the mind of this 
people upon the rest of mankind has been immense and pecu- 
liar, and there can be no difficulty in recognising therein the 
hand of a directing Providence. But we may not make our- 
selves wiser than G-od, nor attribute to Him methods of proce- 
dure which are not His. If, then , it is plain that He has not 
thought it needful to communicate to the writer of the Cosmo- 
gony that knowledge which modem researches have revealed, 
why do we not acknowledge this, except that it conflicts with 
ahuman theory which presumes to point out how G-od ought 
to have instructed man? The treatment to which the Mosaic 
narrative is subjected by the theological geologists is 
anything but respectful. The writers of this school , as we 
have seen, agree in representing it as a series of elaborate 
equivocations — a story which "palters with us in a double 
sense." But if we regard it as the speculation of some Hebrew 
Descartes or Newton, promulgated in all good faith as the 
best and most probable account that could be then given of 
God's universe , it resumes the dignity and value of which the 
writers in question have done their utmost to deprive it. It 
has been sometimes felt as a difficulty to takm^ l\i\s Vy'k^ qI 
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ihem^^* 



tlio caae, tliat the writer aBserta bo solemnly and uiihe^ . 
tingly that I'or which he must huve kiiowu that he had no 
authorit}'. But this arises onlj from oui modem hahits of 
thought, and from themodeBty of aascrtion which the spirit of 
true science baa taught us. Mankind has learnt caution 



through repeated slips in the processof tracing out the truth. 

The early spetiuJator was harassed hy no such gci 
and OBsertea as facts what he knew in reality only a 



babilitiea. But we are not on that account to doubt his perfect 
good faith, nor need wo attribute to liini wilful misrepreaenta- 
Bon, or conaciouanoss of asserting that which he knew not to 
be true. He had seized one great truth, in which, indeed, he 
autioipated the highest revelation of modem inquiry — 
namely, the uuity of the design of the world, and its sub- 
ordination to one sole Mater and Lawgiver. With regard to 
details, observation failed him. He luiew little of the earth's 
surface, or of its shape and place in the universe; the infinite 
varieties of organized existences which people it, the distinct 
floras and fauuasof its different continents, were unknown to 
him. But be saw that all which lay witbiu his observation had 
beenformedforthebenefit and service of man, and the eood- 
neas of the Creator to His croHtures was the thousht predomi- 
uant in his mind. Man's closer relation to his Maker is in- 
dicated by the i«preseutation that he was fonned last of all 
creatures . and in the visible likeness of God. For ages , this 
simple view of creation satisSed the wants of man, and 
fonued a sufficient basisof theolo^cal teaehiof .and if modem 
research) now shows it lo be nhysic«l]j_ nntenaole, oar respect 
for the narrative which h«s played so important a part in ^e 
ealtnra of onr race need be in nowise diauiUBhea. No one 
OOntMids ihnt it (-UI1 111- usf^ as a basis of astronomical or geo- 
lOf^it-.il <■ • -.■ who profess to see in it an aecoid- 

anci' " - '^Ain.-i.'. and by proceasoa which 

dMi^'il -> .Hid grandenr. both which may be 

Bt*ii>. 1 :! ii. iiol Eui anthentic atlprance<^ 

irim' htiv<<i<<i^v. '■«<> n lituuan uttennee, which it has 
pleaamilVtxtdi.-uwtttuMiu a afccisl w«y fsrOe » 
uf ttuu^iud. 
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TENDENCIES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, 1688 — 1750. 



The thirty years of peace which succeeded the Peace of 
Utrecht (1714), "^as the most prosperous season that England 
had ever experienced; and the profession, though slow, being 
uniform, the reign of Georee II. might not disadvantageouslv 
be compared for the real happiness of the community witn 
tiiat more brilliant, but imcertain and oscillatory condition 
which has ensued. A labourer's wages have never for manj- 
ages commanded so lar^e a portion of subsistence as in this 
part of the 18th century. (Hallam, Const, Hist, ii. 464.) 

This is the aspect which that period of history wears to the 
political philosopher. The historian of moral and religious 
progress, on the other hand, is under the necessity of depicting 
the same period as one of decay of religion, licentiousness of 
morids, public corruption, profaneness of language — a day 
of "rebuke and blasphemy. Even those who look with suspi- 
cion on the contemporary complaints from the Jacobite clergy 
of "decay of religion" will not hesitate to say that it was an 
age destitute of depth or earnestness: an age whose poetry 
was without romance , whose philosophy was without insight, 
and whose public men were without character: an age of 
"light without love," whose "very merits were of the earth, 
earthy." In this estimate the followers of Mill and Carlyle 
will agree with those of Dr. Newman. 

The stoical moralists of the second century who witnessed 
a similar coincidence of moral degradation and material wel- 
fare, had no difficulty in connecting them together as effect 
with cause. " Bona rerum secimdarum optabiua, adversarum 
mirabilia." (Seneca, ad Lucil. 66.) But the famous theory 
which satisfied the political philosophers of antiquity, viz., 
that the degeneracy of nations is due to the inroads of luxury, 
is laughed to scorn by modern economists. It is at any rate a 
theory which can hardly he adopted by tkoae 'wVo ^q.\xx axxi- 
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meaBored contempt on the 18th, by way of contrast with the 
revival ofhigher principles by the 19th century. It is especial- 
; the Hi^ Church movement commenced that the 
y of the l8th century has become a byeword. The 
; Angliciin omits that period from the history of the 
Church altogether. In coQBtraeting his Catena Patnim he 
closes his list with Waterland or Brett, and leaps at once to 
1833, when the ri-ULfs/lir (JeVVmes commenced— asCharlesII. 
dated his reign from his father's death. Such a legal tiction 
may be harmless or useful for purpoBea of mere form , but the 
facts of history cannot be disposed of hy forgetting them. 
Both the Church and the world of to-day are what they are as 
the result of the whole of their antecedents. The history of a 
parh' may be written on the theory of periodical occultation ; 
but he who wishes to trace the descent of religions thought, 
and the practical working of the religions ideas, must follow 
these through all the phases they have actually aasumed. We 
have not yet learnt, intbiscountiy, to write our ecclesiaatieal 
history on any better footing than that of praising up the 
party, in or outof the Church, to which we happen to b^ong. 
StJU further are we from any attempt to apply the laws of 
thought, and of the succession of opinion, to the course of 
English theology. The recoguition of the fact, that the view 
of the eternal veritieH of religion which prevails in any given 
age is in part determined by the view taken in the age which 
preceded it, is iucompatihie with the hypothesis generally 
prevalent among us as to the mode in which we form oor 
notions of religioiis truth. Upon none of the prevailing theo- 
ries as to this mode is a deductive history of theology possible. 
1. The Catholic theory, which is really that of Roman -Catho- 
lics, and professedly that of Anglo-Catliolica, withdraws Chris- 
tianity altogether from human experience and the operation 
of the ordinary laws of thought, a. The Protestant theory of 
free inquiry, which supposes that each mind takes a sarvey of 
the evidence, and strikes the balance of probability according 
to thebest of itsiudgment — this theory defers indeed to the 
abstract laws of logic , but overlooks the influences of edaoa- 
tion. If, without hypothesis, we are content to observe facts, 
we shall find that we cannot decline to study the opiniona of 
any age only because they are not our own opinions. There 
is B. law of continuity in the progress of theology which, what- 
ever we may wish, is never broken off. In tracmg the filiation 
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of consecatdve systems, we cannot afford to overlook any link 
in the chain, any age, except one in which religious opinion 
did not exist Certainly we, in this our time, if we would 
understand our own position in the Church, and that of tibie 
Church in the age, if we would hold any clue through the maze 
of religious pretension which surrounds us, cannot neglect 
those immediate ag^encies in the production of the present, 
which had their origin towards tne beginning of the 18th 
century. 

Of these agencies there are three , the present influence of 
which cannot escape the most inattentive. 1. The formation 
and gradual growth of that compromise between Church and 
State, which is called Toleration, and which, believed by 
many to be a principle , is a mere arrangement between two 
principles. But sucn as it is , it is part of our heritage from 
the last age, and is the foundation, if foundation it can be 
called, upon which we still continue to build, as in the late 
act for the admission of Jews to Parliament. 2. The ^eat 
rekindling of the religious consciousness of the people which, 
without the Established Church, became Memooism, and 
within its pale has obtained the name of the Evangelical move- 
ment. However decayed may be the Evangelical party as a 
party, it cannot be denied that its influence, both on our 
religious ideas, and on our church life, has penetrated far 
beyond those party limits. 3. The growth and gradual diffu- 
sion through all religious thinking of the supremacy of rea- 
son. This , which is rather a principle , or a mode of think- 
ing, than a doctrine, may be properly enough called i^aiio- 
nalism. This term is used in this country with so much laxity 
that it is impossible to define the sense in which it is generally 
intended. It is often taken to mean a system opposed to 
revealed religion, and imported into this country from Ger- 
many at the beginning of the present century. A person, 
however, who surveys the course of English theology during 
the eighteenth century will have no difficulty in recognising, 
that throughout all discussions, underneath all controversies, 
and common to all parties, lies the assumption of the supre- 
macy of reason in matters of religion. The Kantian philo- 
sophy did but bring forward into light, and give scientific 
form and a recognised position to , a princijple which had long 
unconsciously guided all treatment of religious topics both in 
Gkimany and m England, Eationalism waa not. otxi «s^- 
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Christian' sect outside the CliuTcti makine war against reli- 
gion. It was a habit of thought ruling alTmiadE, ondertbe 
conditiona of which ail alike tried to make good the peculiar 
opinions tliey might happen to cheriali. The Churchman 
differed from the Soeinian , and the Socinian from the Deist, 
as to the number of articles in his creed ; but all alike con- 
sented, to test their belief by th6 rational evidence for it. 
Whether given doctrines or miracies were conformable to 
reuaoQ or not was disputed between the defence and the 
assault: but that all doctrines were to stand or fall by that 
criterion was not questioned. The principles and the priority 
of natural religion formed the common hypotJiesis on the 
ground of which the disputants argued whether anytiuog, 
and what, had been subsequently communicated to man in a 
Bupernatnral way. The line between those who believed 
much and those who beKeved little cannot be sharply drawn. 
Some of the ao-called Deists were, in fact, Socmians; as 
Toland, who expreaaly admits all those part* of the New 
Testament revelation which are, or seem to him, compre- 
hensible by reason. (Chi-iilianili/ ivit Marleriiiuf.) Nor is then 
any ground for thinking that Toland was iaaincere in. his 
profession of rational C^iatianity, as was insinuated by his 
opponents^e. y. Leland. (View uf the Deitiical Writers, -voVi. 

fi. 49.) A more candid adversary, Leibnitz, who knew To- 
uid personally, is "glad to believe that the design of this 
author , a man of no common ability , and as I think , a well- 
disposed person, waato withdraw men from Bpeeulative theo- 
logy to the practice of its precepts." {Annnlaliunculte gubila- 
neic.) Hardly one here and there, as Hume, professed 
Rationalism in the extent of Atheism ; the ^at majority of 
writers were employed in constructing a via mrrfiVi between 
Atheism and Athanasianiam, while the most orthodox: were 
diligently "hewing and chiselling Christianity into an intel- 
ligible human system, which they then represented, as 
affording a remarkable evidence of the truth of the Bible." 
(Tracts for the Times, vol. ii. No. 73.) The title of Locke's 
treatise. The liemnnableneiis of Chiislianity , may be said to 
have been the solitary thesis of Christian theology in England 
for great part of a century. 

If we are to putchronologicallimita to tids system of reli- 
gious opinion in England, we might, for the sake of a con- 
reniejit Jsudiaark , say that it came in with the Keroliitioii of 
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.688. and began to decline in vigour with the reaction against 
he Keform movement about 18£). Locke's Reasonableness of 
Tkristianity would thus open, and the commencement of the 
!Vacis for the Times mark the fall of Rationalism. Not that 
ihronology can ever be exactl^r applied to Ibe mutations of 
inimon. For there were Rationcuists before Locke, e, g, 
lales of £ton^ and other Arminians, nor has the Church of 
Snffland unammously adopted the principles of the Tracts for 
heTimes, But if we were to follow up Cave's nomenclature, 
he appellation Seculum Rationalisiicum might be afiixed to 
he eignteenth century with greater precision than many of 
lis names appl^ to the previous centuries. For it was not 
nerely that RationaliBm then obtruded itself as a heresy, or 
obtained a footing of toleration within the Church , but the 
"ationalizing methodpossessed itself absolutely of the whole 
leld of theology. With some trifling exceptions, the whole 
>f religious literature was drawn into the enaeavour to ^^ prove 
he truth" lof Christianity. The essav and the sermon, the 
earned treatise and the philosophical disquisition, Addison 
he polite writer, and Bentley the classical philologian (Ad- 
Uflon, Evidences of the Christian Religion, a posthiunous publi- 
istion; Bentley, Eight Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, 1692;, the 
urtronomer Newton (Four Letters, Spc, Lond. 1756), no less 
lian the theolo^ans by profession, were all engaged upon 
iie same task. To one book of A. Collius, A Discourse on the 
jrrounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, Lond. 1724, are 
sounted no less than thirty-five answers. Dogmatic theology 
lad ceased to exist; the exhibition of religious truth for prac- 
ical purposes was confined to a few obscure writers. Every 
me who had anything to say on sacred subjects drilled it into 
in array of argument against a supposed objector. Christiani- 
y appeared made for nothing else but to be "proved;" 
prhat use to make of it when it was proved was not much 
liought about. Reason was at first offered as the basis of 
Faith, but gradually became its substitute. The mind never 
idvanced as far as the stage of belief , for it was unceasingly 
3ngaged in reasoning up to it. The only quality in Scripture 
irhich was dwelt upon was its " credibility. Even the " Evan- 
zelical" school, which had its origin in a reaction against the 
lominant Rationalism , and began in endeavours to kindle 
religious feeling, was obliged to succumb at last. It, too, 
irew out its rational "scheme of Christianity " \xi^\iiOa.^^ 
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iitonemeiit was made the central poiut of ii sjatem, and tbe 
death of ChriBt was accounted for as necessarjto satisiy tbe 
Divine Justice. 

This whole rationalist age must again be subdivided into 
two periods, the theology ot which, tbongh belonging to the 
common type, has distinct specific characters. These periods 
are of nearly equal length, and we may conveniently take the 
middle yearofthecentury, 1750, as our terminus of division. 
Though both periods were engaged upon the proof of Christi- 
anity, tlie distinction between them is that the first period 
wa« chiefly devoted to the internal, the second to the external, 
attestationE. In the first period the main endeavour was to 
show that there was nothing in the contents of the revelation 
which was not agreeable to reason. In the second , from 1760 
onwdrda, the controversy was narrowed to what are usually 
called the "Evidences," orthehistoricalproof of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Christian records. From this 
distmction of topic arises an important difference of value 
between the theological produce of the two periods. A g;re&t 
injustice is done to the 18th century, when its whole specnJa- 
tive product is set down under uie description of that Old 
bailey theology in which, to use Johnson's illustration, the 
Apostles are being tried once a week for the capital crime of 
forgery. This evidential school — the school of Lardner, 
Paley, and Whately — belongs strictly to the latter halt 
only of the period now under consideration. This school, 
which treated the exterior evidence, waa the natural oequel 
and supplement of that which had preceded it, which dealt 
with the intrinsic credibility of the Christian revelation. This 
historical succession of the schools is the logical order of tbe 
argument. For when we have first shown that the facts of 
Christianity are not incredible, the whole burden of proof is 
shifted to the evidence that the lacfa did really occur. Neither 
branch of the argument can claim to ho religions instmctioii 
at all, bat the former does incidentally enter upon tbe aob- 
stance of the Qospel. It may be philosophy rather than theo- 
logy, but it raises in its course some of the most momentODi 
prohletns which can engage the human mind. On the Other 
hand, a mind which occupies itself with tbe "external 
evideaceB"knows nothing of the spiritual intuition, of which 
e the difiiculties and the consolations. The 



supply of evidences in wbat foi tUe aa.k« of a name majr be 
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called the Georgian period (1750 — 1830), was not occasioned 
by any demanas of controversy. The attacks through the 
OTess were nearly at an end ; the Deists had ceased to be. 
The clergy continued to manufacture evidence as an ingeni- 
ous exercise, a literature which was avowedly professional, 
a study which might seem theology without being it, which 
could awaken none of the scepticism then dormant beneath 
the Boiface of society. Evidences are not edged tools; they 
stir HO feeling; thej^ were the proper theology of an age, 
whose literature consisted in writmg JLatiu hexameters, liie 
orthodox school no longer dared to scrutinize the contents of 
revelation. The preceding period had eliminated the reli- 
gious experience, the Greorgian had lost besides the power of 
usin^ ike speculative reason. 

The historical investigation, indeed ^ of the Ongines of 
ChriBtianity is a study scarcely second in importance to a phi- 
bsojphical arrangement of its doctrines. But for a genuine 
inquiry of this nature the English writers of the period had 
neither the taste nor the knowledge. Gibbon alone approached 
the true difficulties, but met only with opponents " victory over 
whom was a sufficient humiliation." (Antobingraphy.) No 
Engliahman will refuse to join with Coleridge in ^Hhe admi- 
ration " he expresses " for the head and heart of Palejr , " the 
incomparable grace , propriety, andpersuasivefacility of his 
writings." (Aids to Reflection, p. 401.) But Paley had unfor- 
tunately dedicated his powers to a factitious thesis: his de- 
monstration, however perfect, is in unreal matter. The case, 
as the apologists of that day stated it, is wholly conventional. 
The breadth of their assumptions is out of all proportion to the 
narrow dimensions of the point they succeea in proving. Of 
an honest critical inquiry into the origin and composition of 
the canonical writings there is but one trace, Herbert Marsh's 
Lectures at Cambridge, and that was suggested from a foreign 
source, and died away without exciting (imitators. That in- 




nesB, but from a fear that it might prove too fertile in re- 
Bolts. This imwholesome state of theological feeling among 
U8, is perhaps traceable in part to the falsetto of the eviden- 
tial metliod of the last generation. We cannot justify .» 
but we may /perhaps make our predeceBsota \>^ai -^^a^.o.i'Oaft 
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bUmeof, that inconsidtency , which while it profeBBet that its 
religioDs belief reBte on historical evidence, refiiseB to allow 
that evidence to be freely examined in open court. 

It seems, indeed, a singular infelicity that the construction 
of the hiBtorical proof should have been the taBk which the 
course of eventBanottedf* the latter half of the 18th centmry, 
The critical knowledge of antiquity had disappeared from the 
UniveisitieB. The past, discredited by a false conservatism, 
was regarded with aversion, and the minds of men diiectea 
habitually to the future, some with fear, others with hope. 
"The disrespect in which history was held by the French 
pftiVosripAeK is notorious; oneof the sobercstof them, D'Alem- 
oert , we believe , was the author of the wish that all record of 
past events could be blotted out." (Mill , Dinnerlatiims, vol. L 
p. 426.) The same sentiment was prevalent, though not in 
the same degree, in thiB cooutry. Hume, writing to an Eng- 
lishman in 1756, speaks of "your countrymen" as "given over 
to barbarous and absurd taction." Of his own history the 
publisher, Millar, told him he had only sold forty-five copiet 
matwelvemontli. (;!/// Oim £(/>, p. 5.) Warburton had kmg 
before complained of the Chronicles published by Hcame that 
"thereisnot one that isnotadisgrace to letters; most of them 
are BO to common sense, and some even to himian nature." 
(Parr's r^ncf.^, ^c, p. 109.) The oblivion into which the re- 
mains of Christian antiquity had sunk, till disinterred by the 
Tractarian movement, is well known. Having neither the 
critical tools to work with, nor the historical materials to woik 
upon, it is no wonder if they failed in their art. Theology 
had almost died out when it received a new impulse and a new 
direction from Coleridge. The evidence-makers ceased from 
their futile labours all at once, as beneath the spell of some 
magician. Englishmen heard with as much surprise as if the 
doctrine waB new. that the Christian faith, the Athauasian 
Creed, of which they had come to wish that the Church wac 
well rid, was "the perfection of human intelligence;" that 
"the compatibility of adocument with the concluflions of self- 
evident reason, and with the laws of conscience, isaconditioD 
apri'iri of any evidence adequate to the proof of its having 
been revealed by God," and tliat this "isaprinciple clearly 
laid down by Moses and St. Paul;" lastly, that "there are 
mysteries in Christianity, but that these mj^steries are reasOD, 
reaaon in its highest £ona of aeLf-nfiinuutiDn." {Aid$ to He- 
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flection^ Pref. Lit. Remains ^ iii. 293.) In this position of 
Coleridge , the rationalist theology of England , which was in 
the last stage of decay and dotage, seemed to recover a second 
youth , and to revert at once to the point from which it had 
started a century before. 

Should the religious historian then acknowledge that the 
impatient contempt with which ^Hhe last century" is now 
spoken of, is justifiable with respect to the later period , with 
its artificial monotone of proof that is no proof, he will by no 
means allow the same of the earlier period 1688 — 1750. The 
superiority which the theological writing of this period has 
over that which succeeded it, is to be referred in part to the 
superiority of the internal, over the external, proof of Chris- 
tianity, as an object of thought. 

Bom methods alike , as methods of argumentative proof, 
place the mind in an unfavourable attitude for the conside- 
ration of religious truth. It is like removing ourselves for the 
purpose of examining an obiect to the furthest point from 
which the object {is visible. Neither the external nor the in- 
ternal evidences are properly theology at all. Theology is — 
Ist, and primarily, the contemplative , speculative habit, by 
means oi which the mind places itself already in another world 
than this ; a habit begun here , to be raised to perfect vision 
hereafter. 2ndly, and in an inferior degree , it is ethical and 
regolatiye of our conduct as men , in those relations which are 
temporal and transitory. Argumentative proof that such 
knowledge is possible can never be substituted for the know- 
ledge wifliout detriment to the mental habit. What is true of 
an individual is true of an age. When an age is found occu- 
pied in proving its creed , this is but a token that the age has 
ceased to have a proper belief in it. Nevertheless , there is a 
difference in this respect between the sources from which proof 
may be fetched. Where it is busied in establishing the 
'* genuineness and authenticity" of the books of Scripture, 
neglecting its reli^ous lessons, and drawing out instead ^^ the 
nnoesigned coincidences," Rationalism is seen in its dullest 
and least spiritual form. When , on the other hand , the con- 
tents of tiie Eevelation are being freely examined, and reason, 
as it is called, but really the philosophy in vogue^ is being ap- 
plied to determine whether the voice be the voice of God or 
not, the reasoner is indeed approaching his subject fco\». ^ 
false point of view, hut he is still engaged mW\ ^(i ^\«rMJ\ 
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Teritiee. The rea^oii has prescribed itself an impoasible task 
when it has undertaken to prove , instead of evolve tliem; to 
argue, inateadof appropriate them. Butanyhow, itiehand- 
ling them: and by the contact is raised ins( ' ' 



to. It IB, perhaps, ratherthinkiugofitspulpit eloquence than 
its controversies, that Professor Fraser does not hesitate to 
call this "the golden age of EngUah theology," (Esiayg in 
PhtloBiiphi/ , p.iSKi.) Such langoage, as applied to our great 

Ereachers, was once amattcroicourso, hut would now hardly 
e used by any Anglican, andhas tobesoughtfor in themoutn 
of members of another communion. The names which once 
commanded universal homage among ub — the Souths, Bar- 
rows, Tillotsons, Sherlocks, — eicite, perhaps, only a smile of 
pity. Literarytaste is proverbially inconstant: buttheoloKieal 
IS still more so , for here we have no rule or chart to guiae na 



claasicai theology, though we have not had a political revolu- 
tion since I6C0. For in this subject matter the most of Eog- 
lishmenhave no other standard of merit than the prejudices of 
sect. Eminence only marks out a great man for more cordial 
hatred; every flippant High Church reviewer has learnt to 
fling at Loclie, the father of English Rationalism, and the 
greatest uame among its worthies. Others are, perhaps, only 
less disliked because less known; qui n'a pas de Ucteurt, lia 
pas d'udvfrmires." The principal writers in the Deistical Con- 
troversy, on either side of it, have eipiafed the attention they 
once en^ossed by as universal an obbvion. 

TheDeistical Controversy, the all-absorbing topic of re- 
ligious writers and preachers during the whole ot this fiirt 
period, has pretty well-defined limits. Stilliiigfieet, who died 
Bishop of Worcester, in the last year (1699) of the seventeenth 
century, marks the transition from the old to the new argu- 
ment. In the six folios of StilUngfleet's works may be found 
the latest echoes of the Romanist Controversy, and the firat 
declaration of war against Locke. The Deistical Contro- 
versy attained its greatest intensity in the twenties (1720-1710), 
afteT the subsidence of the Bangorian controversy, which for 
» time Imd diverted attention to itself, and it gradually died 
oat towards the middle rf Vtc centoc^ . Tha decay of interest 
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in the topic ib anfficiently marked by the fact that the opinions 
of Hume failed to stimulate curiosity or antagonism. His 
Treatise of Human Nature ^1739) "fell dead-bom from the 
press, ** and the only one oi his philosophical writings which 
was received with favour on its nrst appearance was one on 
the new topic — Political Discournes (1752). Of this he says 
"it was the only work of mine which was successful on the first 
publication, beiiie well received both abroad and at home." 
{My Own Life,) Bolingbroke , who died in 1751 , was the last 
of me professed Deists. When his works were brought out 
by his executor, Mallet, in 1754, the interest in them was al- 
ready gone: they found the public cold or indisposed. "It 
was a rusty blunderbuss , which he need not have been afraid 
to have discharged himself, instead of leaving half-a-crown to 
a Scotchman to let it off after his death" (Bos well ^ p. 88.) 
To talk Deism had ceased to be fashionable as soon as it 
ceased to attract attention. 

The rationalism, which is the common character of all the 
writers of this time , is a method rather than a doctrine : an 
unconscious assumption rather than a principle from wnich 
they reason. They would, however, all have consented in 
statements such as the following : 

Bp. Gibson, Second Pastoral Letter, 1730. "Those among 
us who have laboured of late years to set \ip reason against re- 
velation would make it pass for an established truth, that if 
you will embrace revelation you must of course quit your 
reason, which if it were true, would doubtless be a strong 
prejadice against revelation. But so far is this from being 
true, that it is universally acknowledged that revelation itself is 
to stand or fall by the test of reason^ or, in other words, ac- 
cording as reason finds the evidences of its coming from God 
to be or not to be sufficient and conclusive , and the matter of 
it to contradict or not contradict the natural notions which 
reason gives us of the being and attributes of God." 

Prideaux (Humphrey, Dean of Norwich), Letter to tie 
Deists y 1748. "Let what is written in all the books of the 
N. T. be tried by that which is the touchstone of all religions, 
I mean that religion of nature and reason which God has 
written in Ihe heaxts of every one of us from the first creation ; 
and if it varies from it in any one particular, if it prescribes 
any one thing which may in the minutest circumstances 
thereof be contrary to its righteousness, IwilithQU^i^ikii^^^- 
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ledge this to be an ai'gument against na, strong onougli to 
overthiow the whole ciiuse, and make all thingB else that can 
be aaid for it totally ineffectual for its support. 

Tillotaon (Archbiahop of Canterbury), Seniions, vol. iii. 
p. 486. "All our reaBonm^e about revelation are uecessarily 
gathered bjouniatural notions Bboatrcligion, and therefore 
he who sincerely desires to do the will of God is not apt to be 
imposed on by vain pretences of divine revelation ; but if any 
doctrine bo proposed to him which ia pretended to come irpm 
God, he measures it by those sure and steady notions which 
he has of the divine nature and perfections; he will consider 
the nature and tendency of it, or whether it be a doctrine ac- 
cording to godliness, such as ia agreeable to the divine nar 
tore and perfections, and tends to make us like unto God; 
if it be not, though an augel should bring it, he would not 
receive it." 

Rogers (John, D.D.), Sermo») at Boyle's Lecture, 1727, 

§. 59. "OurretigiondeGireEnootberfavourthanasober and 
ispassionate examination. It submits its ground and reasons 
to an unprejudiced trial, and hopes to approve itself to the 
conviction of any equitable enquirer." 

Butler(JoB., Bp. of Durham), Anahtry, IfH-, pt2., ch. 1. 
"Indeed, if in revelation there be found any passages, the 
seeming meaning of which is contrary to natnriu religion , we 
may most certainly conclude sach seeming meaning not to be 
the real one." Ihiil., ch. 8: "I have argued upon the prin- 
ciples of the fatalists, which I do not believe; and liave 
omitted a thing of the utmost importance which I do believe: 
the moral fitness and unfitness of actions, prior to oil wQI 
whatever, which I apprehend as certainly to determine tli6 
divine oonduet, aa speculative truth and falsehood iieceseaiilj 
determine the divine judgment." 

To the same effect the leading preauher among the I>i»- 
senters, James Foster, Truth anil Excellency nf the Chritthm 
Revelatmn, 1731. "The faculty of reason which God hath 
implanted in mankind, however it may have been abused and 
neglected in times past, will, whenever they begin to exer- 
cise it aright, enable them to judge of all tnese things. As 
by means of this they were capable of diacovering at first die 
being and perfections of God, and that he governs the ■wfaii 
with absolute wisdom , equity, and goodness, andwhatthosa 
daties are which they owe to him ana one another , thej most 
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be as capable, if they will divest themselves of prejudice, 
and reason impartially, of rectifying an^ mistakes they may 
have ffdlen into about these important pomts. It matters not 
whether they have hitherto thought right or wronff, nor indeed 
whether they have thought at £ul: let them but begin to con- 
sider seriously and examine carefully and impartiaUy, and 
they most be able to find out all those truths which as reason- 
able creatures they are capable of knowing, and which affect 
their duty and happiness. 

Finafiy, WaAnrton, displaying at once Ub disdain and 
his i^orance of catholic theology, affirms on his own autho- 
rity, Works, iii. p. 620, that "the image of God in which 
man was at first created , lay in the faculty of reason only." 

But it is needless to multiply quotations. The received 
theology of the daytaug^ht on this point the doctrine of Locke, 
as clearly stated by mmself. (Essay ^ B. iv. ch. 19, §.4.) 
^* Reason is natural revelation, whereby the eternal Father 
of light and fountain of all knowledge communicates to man- 
kina that portion of truth which he nas laid within the reach 
of their natural faculties; revelation is natural reason en- 
larged by a new set of discoveries communicated by Grod im- 
mediately, which reason vouches the truth of, by the testimony 
and proofs it gives, that thev come from Grod. So that he 
that takes away reason to make way for revelation, puts out 
the light of botn, and does much- what the same as if he would 
persuade a man to put out his eyes the better to receive the 
remote light of an invisible star by a telescope." 

Accorain^ to this assumption, a man's religious belief is a 
result which issues at the end of an intellectual process. In 
arranging the steps of this process, they conceived natural 
religion to form the first stage of the journey. That stage 
theol(>gians of all shades and parties ti*avelled in company. 
It was only when they had reached the end of it that the Deists 
and the tinristian apologists parted. The former found that 
Ihe light of reason which had guided them so far indicated no 
road beyond. The Christian writers declared that the same 
natural powers enabled them to recognise the truth of re- 
vealed religion. The sufficiency of natural religion thus be- 
came the turning point of the dispute. The natural law of 
right and duty, argued the Deists, is so absolutely perfect 
that Gk)d could not add anything to it. It is commensurate 
with all the real relations m which man Btanda. T^i «vv:^\jqv^ 

Essays and Reviews* \i^ 
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tiiat God has created artificial relations, aiid laid upon 
man poaitive precepts, is to take away the very notion of 
morality. The moral law ia nothing but the conditioaa of 
our actual being, apparent alike to those of the meanest 
and of the highest capacity. It is iuconsistent with this 
to Buppose that God Las gone on to enact arbitrary Btatul«H, 
and to declare them to man in an ohBCUre and nncertaiu 
light. This was the ^^und taken by the great champioa 
of Deisai — Tindal, and expressed in the title of the treatise 
whichhepublishedinl732, when upwards of seventy, Clii-ui- 
tianily as iild as Ike Creativit: iir, the Gofpel a Repuhlicaliou 
of the Religinn of Naltire. This was the point whieli the 
Christian defenders laboured most, to construct the bridge 
which should unite the revealed to the natural. They never 
demur t« making the Natural the basis on which the Christian 
rests; to considering the natural knowledge of God as tJte 
atartme point bolJi of the individual mind and of the liumau 
race. TMsasaumptionisnecesBarytotheiiBcheme, iuwhich 
revelatiou is ai» argument addressed to tlie reason. Chris- 
tianity is a rlruiiie of tke knowledge of God already attained 
by reason, andadisdoaure of further truths. These fiirtlter 
truths could not have been thought out by reason; but when 
diviuely communicated, they approve themselves to the same 
reason which has already put us in possession of so much. 
The new truths are not of another order of ideas, for "Chris- 
tianity is a particular scheme under the general plan of Pro- 
vidence" (Aiialoyi/, pt.2, ch.4,) and the whole scheme is 
of a piece and uniform. " If the dispensatioa be indeed .from 
God, all the parts of it will be seen to he the correspond ent 
members of one entire whole, which orderly disposition of 
things essGutial to a religious system will assure us of the true 
theory of the Christian faith." (Warburton, JJieine Lega- 
tion, ^rv; B. is. Introd. Works, vol. iii. p. dOO.J "How these 
relations are made known, whether by reason or revelation, 
makes no alteration In the case, because the duties arise out 
of the relations themselves, uot out of the manner in which 
we are informed of them," (Ajial'igi/, pt.2, eh.l.) "Those 
very articles of belief and duties of obedience, which were 
formerly natural with respect to their manner of promulga- 
tion , are now in the declaration of tlem also supernatural." 
(Ferguiim, Reasm in R'Ugion. 1675, p. 29.) The relations to 
the redeemer and the SiuictiGer are uot artificial, but as real 
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as those to the Maker and Preserver, and the obligations 
arising out of the one set of relations as natural as those 
arising out of the other. 

The deference paid to natural religion is farther seen in 
the attempts to establish a prion the necessity of a revelation. 
To make this out it was requisite to show that the knowledge 
with which reason could supply us was inadequate to be the 
guide of life 2 yet reason must not be too much depressed, 
inasmuch as it was needed for the proof of Christianity. On 
the one hand, the moral state of the heathen world prior to 
the preaching of Christiany, and of Pagan and savage tribes 
in Africa and America now, the superstitions of me most 
civilized nations of antiquity, the intellectual follies of ^q 
wisest philosophers, are exhibited in great detail. The usual 
arguments ofscepticism on the conscious weakness of reason 
are brought forward , but not pushed very far. Reason is to 
be huminated so far as that supernatural light shall be seen 
to be necessary^ but it must retain its competence to judge of 
the evidence of the supernatural message. Natural religion 
is insufficient as a li^ht and a motive to snow us our way, and 
to make us walk in it; it is sufficient as a light and a motive 
to lead us to revelation, and to induce us to embrace it. How 
much of religious truth was contained in natural knowledge, 
or how much was due to supernatural communication, was 
very variously estimated. Locke, especially, had warned 
against our liability to attribute tq reason much of moral 
truth that had in fact been derived from revelation. But the 
uncertainty of the demarcation between the two is only addi- 
tional proof of the identity of the scheme which thev disclose 
between them. The whole of God's government and. dealings 
with man form one widespread and consistent scheme, of 
which natural reason apprehends a part, and of which 
Christianity was the manifestation of a further part. Con- 
sistently herewith they treated natural religion, not as an 
historical dispensation ^ but as an abstract demonstration. 
There never was a time when mankind had realized or 
established an actual system of natural religion, but it lies 
always potentially in ms reason. It held the same place as 
the social contract in political history. The " original con- 
tract" had never had historical existence , but it was a hypo- 
thesis necessary to explain the existing fact of society. No 
society had, in fact; ansen on that basis , yet it \& tVi^ m^ot^Xx- 
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cbI bfiBis on which all society can be shown to rest. So there 
was no time or country where the religion of nature had teen 
fully known, yet the natural knowledge of God is the only 
foundation in uie human mind on which can be built a rational 
ChristianitT. Though not an original condition of any part 
of mankind, it is an ever-originating condition of every human 
mind , as soon as it begins to reason on the facts of religion, 
rendering alt the moral phenomena available for the con- 
Htruclion of a acientifie theory of religjion. 

In accordance with this view they mterpretcd the passages 
in St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.q., 
Horn, ii. 14. Since the time of Augustine (De Spir. el Lit. §Al) 
the orthodox interpretation had applied this verae, eitherto 
the Gentile converts, or to flie favoured few among the 
healhen who had estraordinary divine aBaiatancc. The Pro- 
testant expositors J to whom the words "do by nature the 
things contained in the law," could never bear their literal 
force, sedulously preserved the Augustinian explanation. 
Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor ia obliged to gloss the 
phrase "by nature, " thus: "By feara ana secret opinions 
which the Spirit of God who is never wanting to men in things 
necessary was plcaaed to put into the hearts of men." (Dafit. 
/JufiiV. B. ii. ch. 1, §. 3.) The rationalists, however, find the 
eKpreasioD "bynature," in its literal sense, exactly conform- 
able to their own views (TVilkms, OfNat.Ret. ii. c. 9), and 
have no difficulty even in supposing the aceeptableneas of 
these works, and the salvability of those who do them. Burnet 
on Art. iviii. , in hia usual contused style of eclecticism , »ng- 
gests both opiniona without seeming to see that they are in- 



of its practical bearings. Chrisoanity w 
the moral law — a republication renderea necessary oj tne 
helpless state of moral debasement into which the world wu 
come by tlie practice of vice. The experience of ages had 
proved that, though our duty might be discoverable by the 
light of nature, yet virtue was not able to maintain itself in 
the world without additional sanctions. The disinterestednew 
of virtue was here a point much debated. The Deists, in 
general, argued from the notion of morality, that so far as any 
private regard to my own interest, whether preaent or foture, 
taSaeuees my conduct, so far my scUot^a ha,ve no moral worth. 
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From this they drew the inference that the rewards and pun- 
ishments of Christianity — these additional sanctions — 
conld not be a divine ordinance , inasmuch as they were sub- 
yersiye of morality. The orthodox writers had to maintain 
the theory of rewards and punishments in such a way as not 
to be inconsistent with the theory of the disinterestedness of 
virtue which they had made part of their theology. Even here 
no precise line can be drawn between the Deistical and the 
Chnstian moralists. For we find Shaftesbury placing in a 
very clear light the mode in which religious sanctions do , in 
fact, as society is constituted, support and strengthen virtue 
in the world, though he does not deny that the principle of 
virtue in the individual may suffer from the selfish passion 
being appealed to b^ the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment. (Characteristicht , vol. ii. p. 66.) But with whatever 
variation in individual disputants, the tone of the discussions 
is unmistakeable. When Collins was asked, ^^Why he was 
careful to make his servants go to Church?" he is said to have 
answered, " I do it that they may neither rob nor murder me." 
This is but an exaggerated form of the practical religion of 
the age. Tillotson's Sermon (Works, vol. iii. p. 43) "On the 
AdvantCLges of Religion to Societies " is like CoUins's reply at 
fuller length. The Deists and their opponents alike assume 
that the purpose of the supernatural interference of the Deity 
in revelation must have been to secure the good behaviour of 
man in this world; that the future life and our knowledge of 
it may be a means to this great end ; that the next world , if it 
exist at all, bears that relation to the present. We are cniefly 
familiar with these views from their having been long the butt 
of the Evangelical pulpit, a chief topic in which was to decry 
the mere ^4egal " i)reaching of a preceding age. To abstain 
from vice , to cultivate virtue^ to fill our station in life with 
propriety, to bear the ills of life with resignation, and to use 
Its pleasures moderately — these things are indeed not little ; 
perhaps no one can name in his circle of friends a man whom 
he thinks eqnal to these demands. Yet the experience of the 
last age has shown us immistakeably that where this is our 
best ideal of life , whether , with the Deists , we establish the 
obligation of morality on ^' independent" grounds; or, with 
the orthodox, add the religious sanction — m Mr. Mill*s rather 
startling mode of putting it (Dissertationsy vol. ii. p. 436), "Be- 
cause &>d is Btronger than we , and ab\^ to dLaj£iai\]& M ^^ 
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don't" — it argues a. aleek. and sordid epicuriBm, in which 
religion and a goad conscience have their place among the 
means by which life is to be made comfortable. To accuse 
the divines of this age of a leaning to Arminianism is qnite 
beside the mark. Tner did not intend to be other than ortho- 
dox. They did not take the Arminian side rather than tiie 
Calvinistic in the old conflict or concordat between Faith and 
Works, between Joatiii cation and Sanctification. They had 
dropt the terminologj', and with it the mode of thinking, 
which the terms implied. They had adopted the language 
and ideas of the moralists. They spoke not of sin, bnt otvice, 
and of virtue , not of works. In the old Protestant theology 
actions had only a certain exterior relation to the justified 
man; "gutofrommeWerkemachernimmermehreinenguten 
ironunenMann, sonderneinguteriTommer Mannmachtgnte 
Werke." (Luther,) Now, our conduct was thought of, not M 4 
product or effinx of our character, but as regulated bv oni 
understanding; by a perception of relations, or a caicutatioD 
of consequences. This intellectual perception of Tegul&ttre 
truth is religions Faith. Faith is no longer the devout con- 
dition of the entire inner man. Its dynamic nature, and in- 
terior working, are not denied, but they are unknown: snd 
religion is made to regulate life from without, through the 
logical proof of the being and attributes of God, upon which 
an obligation to obey him can be raised. 

The preachers of any period are not to he censured for 
adapting their style of address and mode of arguing to their 
hearers. They are as necessarily bound fa the preconceived 
notions, as to the language, of those whom they have to ex- 
hort. The pulpit does not mould the forms into which re- 
ligious thought in any age mns, it simply accommodates itself 
to those that exist. For this very reason, because tliej must 
follow and cannot lead, sermons arc the surest index of the 
prevailing religions feeling of their age. When we are re- 
minded of the powerful influence ofthe pulpit at the Reforma- 
tion, inthetimeof the Long Parliament, or at the Methodist 
revival, it must also be remembered that these preachers ad- 
dressed a different class of society from that for which our 
classical pulpit oratory was written. If it could be said that 
"Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson preach in vain," it was because 
tbe populace were gone to hear mad Henley on his tub. To 
charge Tillotson oi Foster with not moving the masses which 
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Whitefield moved, is to charge them with not having preached 
to another congelation than that to which they had to 
preach. Nor did fliey preach to empty pews , though their 
carefdlly- written "discourses" could never produce effects 
such as are recorded of Burnet's extempore addresses, when 
he "was often interrupted by the deep hum of his audience, 
and when, after preaching out the hour-glass, he held it up in 
his hand, the congregation clamorously encouraged him to ^o 
on till the sand had run off once more." (^iacaulaijy vol. li. 
p. 177.) The dramatic oratory of Whitefield could have not 
sustained its power over the same auditors ; he had a fresh 
congregation every Sunday. And in the judgment of one 
quite disposed to do justice to Whitefield there is nothing in 
his printed sermons. Johnson (ap. Bosweil) speaking of the 
comparisons drawn between the preaching in tlie Church and 
that of the Methodists to the disadvantage of the former, says, 
"I never treated Whitefield's ministry with contempt; I be- 
lieve he did good. But when familiarity and noise claim the 
S raise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we must beat 
own such pretensions. It is, however, the substance, and 
not the manner, of the classical sermons of the eighteenth 
century which is meant, when they are complained of as cold 
and barren. From this accusation they cannot be vindicated. 
But let it be rightly understood that it is a charge not against 
the preachers but against the religious ideas of the period. In 
the pulpit, the speaker has no choice but to take his audience 
as he finds them. He can but draw them on to the conclusions 
already involved in their premises. He cannot supply them 
with a new set of principles, or alter their fixed forms of 
thought. The ideas out of which the Protestant or the Puritan 
movement proceeded were generated elsewhere than in the 
pulmt. 

The Bationalist preachers of the eighteenth century are 
nsaally contrasted with the Evangelical pulpit which dis- 
placed them. Mr. Neale has compared them disadyanta- 
ffeonsly with the medieval preachers in respect of Scripture 
knowledge. He selects a sermon of the eighteenth and one 
of tiie twelfth century; the one by the well-known Evangelical 
preacher John Newton , Rector of St. Mary Woolnotn ; the 
other by Guarric, Abbot of Igniac. " In Newton's sermon we 
find nine references to the Gospels , two to the Epistles , nine 
to the Fxophets, one to the Psalms , aud uou^ \.o «cq:j Q>>ih\Kt 
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part of Scripture. la the sermon of Guarric we find wren 
referencEB to the Goepelit, one totheEpiatles, twenty-two to 
the Psalms, nine to the Prophets, and eighteen to other parts 
of Scripture. Thus the total number of quotations made by 
the EvanKeiical preacher is twenty-one, by Guurric fifty- 
Bfiven, anu this insermonaof about equal length." (Medianal 
Preaching, Introd. Jtivi.) Mr.Neale nas, perhaps, not been 
fortunate in his aeleetion of a specimeit sermon. For having 
the curiosity to apply this soniewhjit childiBh teat to a sermon 
of John Blair, taken at random out of his four voltunes, I 
found the number of texts quoted thirty -seven. But, passing 
this by, Mr. Neale miaaes Ma inference. He roeaua toahow 
how much more Scripture knowledge was possessed by the 
preachers of the "dark ages." This ia very likely, if fami- 
liarity with the mere words of the Vulgate version be Scripture 
knowledge. But it is not proved by the abstinence of the 18th 
century preacherfromtheuae of Biblical pliraseology. The 
fact, BO far as it is one, only shows that our divines understood 
£!■... j-a- .i_ — e will say better, than the Middle 



the Christian Church, a rich store of religious sentiment, which 
it ivas an exercise of their ingenuity to find in the poetical 
books of the Hebrew canon. Great part of this fancifnl 
allegorizing is lost , apart from the Vulgate translation. But 
of this the more learned of them were quite aware, and on 
theirtheory of Scripture interpretation, according to which 
the Church was its guaranteed expositor, the verbalmeaningB 
of the Latin version were equally the inspired sense of the 
sacred record. It was otherwise with the English divine of 
tlie 18th century. According to the then received view of 
Scripture, its meaning was not assigned by the Churuh. but 
its language was interpreted by criticism — i. e. , by reason. 
The aids of history , the ordinary rules of grammar and logic, 
were applied to find out what the sacred writers actually said. 
Thut was the mi^auiug of Scripture, the message supema- 
turally communicated, 'Whore each teil of Scripture has but 
one sense — that seuw iu which the writer ^nned it — it can 
uuly bii cited in that tense without doing it violence. This 
was the turn by which St^ldcn so diacumfited the Puritan 
divines, who, like the Catholic uiystivs. made Scripture words 
the vehicle of their own fwliiiia. "Perhaps iu your litUe 
poaket Bibica with gilt 1«&V«« Uk« tmuUidim. m».y be thna, 
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but Ae Greek or Hebrew signifies otherwise." (Whitelocke, 
ap. Johnson's life ofSelden^ p. 303.) If the preacher in the 
18th century had allowed himself to make these allusions , the 
taste of his audience would have rejected them. He would 
haye weakened his argument instead of giving it efi'ect. 

No quality of these "Discourses " str&es us more now than 
the good sense which pervades them. They are the complete 
reaction against the Puritan sermon of the 17th century. We 
have nothing far-fetched, fanciful, allegoric. The practice 
of our du^ is recommended to us on the most undeniable 
grounds of prudence. Barrow had indulged in ambitious 
periods , and South had been j ocular. Neither of these faults 
can be alleged against the model sermon of the Hanoverian 
period. No topic is produced which does not compel our 
assent as soon as it is understood , and none is there which is 
not understood as soon as uttered. It is one man of the world 
speaking to another. Collins said of St. Paul, "that he had 
a great respect for him as both a man of sense and a gentle- 
man." He might have said the same of the best pulpit oivines 
of his own time. They bear the closest resemblance to each 
other, because they all use the language of fashionable 
society , and say exactly the proper thing. " A person ," says 
Waterland, "must have some knowledge of men , besides that 
of books, to succeed well here ; and must have a kind of prac- 
tical sagacity which Nothing but the grace of God joined with 
recollection and wise observation can bring, to be able to re- 
present truths to the life , or to any considerable degree of ad- 
vantage." This is from his recommendatory preface prefixed 
to an edition of Blair's Sermons (1739); not the Presbyterian 
Dr. Hugh Blair, but John Blair, the founder and first Presi- 
dent of a Missionary College in Virginia, whose " Sermons on 
the Beatitudes" were among the most approved models of the 
day, and recommended by the bishops to their candidates for 
orders. Dr. Hugh Blair's Sermons, which Johnson thought 
"excellently written, both as to doctrine and language," (ap. 
Boswell, p. 528), are in a different taste — that of the latter 
half of the century, when solid and sensible reasoning 
was superseded by polished periods and flowery rhetoric. 
"Polished as marble," says Hugh J. Rose, "but also as life- 
less and as cold." The sermons which Waterland recommends 
to young students of Divinity comprise Tillotaoia.^ ^\i%r^^ 
CaW7> Sprat, Blackball j Hoadly, Sout\i, C;\a^^'^^X.^ ^sA 
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Atterbury. Of these, "Sharp's, Calamy's, and Blackhall's 
are tbe best models for an easy, natural, and familiar waj of 
writing. Sprat is fine, florid and elaborate in his style, arthil 
in his method, and not bo open as the former, hat harder to be 
imitated. Hoadly is very exact and judiciona, and both his 
Benae and style just , close, and clear. The others are very 
sound, clear nritflTB, only Scotia tflO swelling and pompous, 
and South ia aomethingtoofullof wit and satire, and does not 
always observe a decorum in his style." He advises the eta- 
dent to begin his divinity coarse with reading senroas, be- 
cause "they arethe easiest, plainest, and most entertaining 
of any books of divinity; and might be digested into abetter 
body of divinity than any that is yet extant." (Advice to a 
YoMng Slu'lenl, 1730.)^ 

Not only the pulpit, but the whole theological literature of 
tlieage, tases the same Inne of appeal. Books arenolonger 
addressed by the cloistered academic to a learnedly educated 
class, they are written by popular divines — "men of leisure, " 
Butler calls them — for the use of fashionable society. There 
is an epoch in the hiatory of letters when readers and writer* 
change places; when it ceases to be the reader's bnainessto 
come to the writer to be instructed , and the writer begins to 
endeavour to engaee the attention of the reader. The same 
necessity was now laid upon the religious writer. He appeared 
atthebar of criticism, and mnat gain the wita and t£e town. 
At the bebate between the iDeiste and the Christian apolo- 
gists the public was umpire. The time was past when 
Baxter "talked about another world like one that had been 
there , and was come aa a sort of express from thence to make 
a report concerning it." (Calamy, Lifp, i. 220.) As the 
preacher now no longer spake with the authority of a heavenly 
mission, bat laid the state of the argument before his hearers, 
BO philosophy was no longer a self-centred speculation, u 
oracle of wisdom. Thedivine wentout into the atreets, witii 
his demonstration of the being and attributes of Clod printed 
on a broadside; he solicits ^our assent in "the new court- 
jargon." When Collins visited Lord Bai-rington at Tofti, 
" as they were all men of letters, and bad a taste for Scripture 
criticism, it is said to have been their custom after dinner, tti 
have a Greek Testament laid on the table." (Bin//, Hrit. Art. 
"iJarrington.") These discussiona were not necessarily nn- 
proStable. Lord Boliagbroke "waa sftVAim. in the company 
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sf the Countess of Huntingdon without discussing some topic 
beneficial to his eternal interests, and he always paid the ut- 
oaost respect and deference to her ladyship's opinion." (,Ve- 
mnirs of Countess of Hunt. , i. 180.) Bishop Butler gives his 
cleigy hints how to conduct themselves when " sceptical and 
pro&ne men bring up the subject (religion) at meetings of 
entertainment, and such as are of the freer sort; innocent 
ones, I mean, otherwise I should not suppose you would be 
[KTesent at them." {Durham Charge , 1751.) Tindal's recon- 
version from Bomanism is said to have been brought about 
b^ the arguments he heard in the coffee-houses. This anec- 
iote, given in Curll's catch-penny "Life," rests, not on that 
bookBeller's authority, whicn is worthless , but on that of the 
medical man who attended him in his last illness. It was the 
same with the controversy on the Trinity, of which Water- 
land says, in 1723, that it was "spread abroad among all 
ranks and de^ees of men, and the Athanasian creed become 
the subject of common and ordinary conversation." {Critical 
Hixt, of the A than. Creed, Introd.) The Universities were in- 
Taded by the spirit of the age , and instead of taking students 
hroagh a laborious course of philosophy, natural and moral, 




) believed Euphranor had figured to himself philosophers in 
uaie caps and long gowns, but thanks to these happy times, 
9 reign of pedant^ was over. Our philosophers are of a 
y different kind from those awkward students who think to 
ne at knowledge by poring on dead languages and old 
hors, or bj sequestering themselves from the cares of the 
id to meditate m solitude and retirement. They are the 
t bred men of the age, men who know the world, men of 
isure, men of fashion , and fine gentlemen. Euph. : I have 
3 small notion of the people you mention, but should never 
'■ taken them for philosophers. Cei. : Nor would any one 
till of late. The world was long under a mistake about 
7ay to knowledge, thinking it lay through a tedious 
e of academical education and study. But among the 
reries of the present age, one of the principal is the find- 
it that such a methoS doth rather retard and obstruct, 
>romote knowledge. Lys. : I will undertake ^ a lad oi 
vn, bred in the modern way , shall make a\>e;t\jet ^^gax^^ 
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, , , r-and-twentf , who hadi lam 

ay a. long time at Hchool iind cullege. He shall say better 
things, in a better manner, and be more liked by goodjudgea. 
EnpH.: Where doth be pict up this improvement? Cbi.: 
Where our grave anceBtors would never have looked for it, in 
a drawing-room, acoffee-houBe, a chocolate -house, atthe 
tavern, or groom-porter's. In these and the like fasmonable 
places of resort, it ia the custom for polite persona to speak 
freely on all Bubjecta, religious, moral, or political. So that 
a young gentleman who frequents them is in the way of 
hearing many inatnictive lectures, seasoned with wit and 
raillery, and uttered with spirit. Tiiree or four sentences 
from a man of quality, spoken witli a good air, make m 



monly see a young lady , or a pelii mailre , non-pluB a divine or 
an old-fashioned gentleman who hath read many a Greek and 
Latin author, and spent much time in hard methodical study." 
(ri;cip7ir<.n,Dial. i. §11.) 

Among a host of mischiefs thus arising, one positive good 
may be signalized. If there must be debate, there ought to 
be fair play; and of this j publicity is the best guarantee. To 
make the public arbiter m an absb-act question of metaphysioa 
is doubtless absurd; yet it is at least a safeeuard against 
extravagance and metaphysical lunacy. The verdict of 
public opinion on snch topics is worthless, but it checks the 
mevitable tendency of closet speculation to become visionary. 
There isbut one sort of scepticism that is genuine, and deadly 
in proportion as it is real; that, namely, which ia forced upon 
the mind by its experience of tiie hollownesa of mankind; for 
"men may be read, as well as books, too much." That other 
logical scepticism which is hatched by over-thinking can be 
cured by an easy remedy ; ceasing to think. 

The objections urged against revelation in the eourse of 
the Deistieal controversy were no chimeras of a sickly brain, 
but solid charges; the points brought into pubUc discussion 
were tbe points at which the revealed system itself impinges 
no human reason. No time can lessen whatever force there 
may be in the objection against amiracle ; it is felt as strongly 
/a one century as another. The debate was not frivolous; the 
objectioaa were worth aas^ffering, ^teai-aae A-Ue^ weie not 
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pitched metaphyaically high. To a platonizing divine they 
look trivial; picked up in the street. So Origen naturally 
thought ''that a faith which could be shaken by such objec- 
iioBB as those of Celsus was not worth much." (Cont. Cels.y 
Pref. § 4.) Just such were the objections of the Deists ; such 
as come spontaneously into the thoughts of practical men. 
who never think systematically, but who are not to be imposeci 
imon by fancies. Persons sneer at the "shallow Deism" of 
the last century; and it is customary to reply that the antago- 
nist orthodoxy was at least as shallow. The truth is, the 
"shallowness imputed belongs to the mental sphere into 
which the debate was for the time transported. The philo- 
sophy of the age was not above its mission. " Philosophy," 
thought Thomas Reid, in 1764, "has no other root but the 
principles of common sense ; it grows out of them , it draws 
its nourishment from them ; severed from this root, its honours 
wither, its sap is dried up , it dies and rots." (Inquirf/, Sec, 
Intr. § 4.) We, in the present generation , have seen thc^ 
great speculative movement in Germany die out from this 
very cause, because it became divorced from the facts on 
which it speculated. Shut up in the Universities, it turned 
inwards on itself, and preyed on its own vitals. It has only 
been neglected by the world , because it first neglected the 
great facts in which the world has , and feels, an interest. 

If ever there was a time when abstract speculation was 
brought down from inaccessible heights and compelled to be 
intelSgible, it was the period from the Revolution to the 
middle of the last century. Closet speculation had been dis- 
credited; the cobwebs of scholasticism were exploded; the 
a£e of feverish doubt and egotistical retrospection had not ar- 
rived. In that age the English higher education acquired its 
practical aim; an aim in which the development of the under- 
standing and the acquisition of knowledge are considered se- 
condary objects to the formation of a sound secular judgment, 
of the "scholar and the gentleman" of the old race of school- 
masters. Burke, contrasting his own times with the preceding 
aee, "considered our forefathers as deeper thinkers than our- 
selTes, because tiiey set a higher value on good sense than on 
knowledge in various sciences, and their good sense was de- 
lired very often from as much study and more knowledge, 
though of another sort,*' (Recollectifms by Samuel Ho^erK^ 
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When a dispute ia joined, e-g. on the origin and composi- 
tion of tLe Gospels, it is, from the nature of the case, confoed 
to an inner circle of Biblical scholars. The mass of the public 
must wait outside, and reueive the result on their authori^. 
The reU^ouB public were very reluctant to resign the verse 
IJohnvr?, but theydid so at last Oft the just ground that after 
it pbilologicul controversy conducted with open doors , it had 
been decided to be spurious. No aerious man would consider 
a popular assembly a proper court to decide on the doctrine of 
transubstautiation, or on the Ueg;elian definition of God, 
thougheitheria easily capable of being held up to the ridicule 
of the half educated &um the plutfonu or the jiulpit. It is 
otherwise with the greater part of the points raised in the 
Deistical controversy. It is not the specult^ve reason of the 
few, hut the natural consuieuce of the many, that questions 
the extirpation of theCanaaniteg, or the eternity of hell-tor- 
ments. These are points of divinity which are at once funda- 
mental and popular. Butier, though not approving "of en- 
tering into an argumentative defence of religion in conunou 
conversation," recommends his clergy to do so from the pulpit 
on the ground that, "such as are capable of seeing the force of 
objections, are also capable of seemg the force of the answers 
which are given to them." {Darham Charrje.) If the phjlo- 
BOphic intellect be dissatisfied with the answers which the 
divines of that day gave to the difficulties started , let it show 
how, on tlie rationalist hypothesia , these difficulties are remo- 
vable for the mass of those who leel them. The transcand- 
entnl reason provides an answer which possibly satisfies 
itself; but to the common reason the answer is more per- 
plexingthan the difficulty it would clear. 

M. villemain has remarked in Pascal, "that foresight 
which revealed to him so many objections unknown to his 
generation, and which inspired him with the idea of fortifyijig 
and intrenching positions which were not threatened." The 
objections which Pascal is engaged with are not only DOl 
those of bis age, they are not such as could ever become 
general in any J^e. They are thoaeofthehi^erreason, and 
tite replies are from tlie same inspiration. Pascal's view (rf 
human depravity seenis to tlie ordinary man but the despair 
and delirium of the self-tormenting ascetic. The cynical view 
of our fallen nature, however, isat least a possible view. It 
Mirej^riiat it should be explored, and it will always haveite 
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ts , Calvin or Rochef oucault. But to ordinary men an 
tnt in favour of revelation, founded on such an as- 
>n, will seem to be in contradiction to his daily ex- 
e. Pascal's Pemees stand alone ; a work of individual 

not belonging to any age. The celebrity which the 
If of Bishop Butler has gained is due to the opposite 
It is no paradox to say that the merit of the Analogy 
fcs want oforiginality. It came (1736) towards the end 
)eistical period. It is the result of twenty years' study 
^ery twenty years during which the DeisticiJ. notions 
the atmosphere which educated people breathed. The 
ons it meets are not new and unseasoned objections, 
h as had worn well , and had borne the rub of contro- 
because they were genuine. And it will be equally 
find in the Analogy any topic in reply, which had not 
iggested in the pamphlets and sermons of the preceding 
itury. Like Aristotle's physical and political treatises, 
^m^ of the discussions of more than one generation, 
airable arrangement only is all its own. Its closely 

and carefully fitted order speaks of many years' con- 
e. Its substance are the thoughts of a whole age , not 
compiled, but each reconsidered and digested. Every 
1 the building has been rung before it has been relaid, 
placed in its true relation to the complex and various 
In more than one passage we see that the construction 
Fabric of evidence , which " consists in a long series of 

one preparatory to and confirming another from the 
ing oithe world to the present time, {Durham Charge) 
At occupied Butler's attention. * * Compass of thought, 
nongst persons of the lowest rank"(Pre/'. to Sermons), is 
m of the reflective faculty to which he is fond of look- 
fa for good and evil. He never will forget that "justice 
e done to every part of a subject when we are consider- 
(Sermon iv.) Harmony, and law, and order, he will 
8 even where he does not find them. The tendency of 
son was that which Bacon indicates; "the spirit of a 
sing of an equal and uniform substance doth usually 
e and feign in nature a greater equality and uniformity 
i in truth." (^Advancement of Learning.) This is, 
ly, the true explanation of the " obscurity' which per- 
metimes complain of in Butler's style. The reason or 
he is producing is palpable and plain euou^. ^\}X.\l<& 
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is SO Bolicitoua to find its due place in the then stage of the 
argument, bo Bcrupulous to give it its esact weight and do 
more , bo careful in arranging its sitnatiou relatively to the 
other membere of the proof, that a reader who does not bear 
inmind that "the effect of the whole" is what the arehiteet is 
preparing, is apt to become embarrasBed, and to think that 
obecurity which ia really logical precision. The generality of 
men are better qualified for understanding particulars one by 
one, than for taking a comprehenaiye view of the whole. The 
philosophical breadth which we miss in Butler's mode of con- 
ceiving is compensated for by this judicial breadth in his mode 
of arguing, which gives its place f« each consideration, but 
regards rather the cumidatiye force of the whole. Many 
writers before Butler had insisted on this character of the 
ChriBtian evidences. Dr. Jenkin, Margaret Professor at 
Cambridge, whose Reasonabtemss andCeriainli/oflhe Chrinlian 
Reiigion flTSlJ was the "Paley" of divinity students then. 
Bays, "ttvereisttneicelleacyin every part of our religion ie- 
parately considered, but the strength and vigour of each port 
is in the relation it has to the rest, and the several parts must 
he taken altogether, if we would have a true knowledge, and 
make a just estimate of the whole." (Reasonableness, ^c. Ptii. 
Pref. 17'21.) But Butler does not merely take the hint from 
others. It is ao entirely the guiding rule of his hand and pen 
that it would appear to have been Forced upon him by Bome 

Eeouliareiperience of hisowu. Itwasin society, andnotjn 
is study, that he had learned the weisht of the Deistical ar- 
guments. At the Queen's philosophical parties , where these 
topics were canvassed with eamcstneBs and freedom, he raoBt 
have often felt the impotence of reply in detail, and seen, as ho 
says, "how impossible it must be, in a cursory conversation, 
to unite all this into one argument, and represent it as it 
ought," (Durham Charge.) Hence his own labour to work np 
his materials into a connected frame-work, a methodized en- 
cycloptedia of all the extant topics. 

Not that he did not pay attention to the parts. Butler's 
eminence over his contemporary apologists is seen in nothing 
more than in that superior sagacity wliich rejects the nseor 
any plea that is not entitled to consideration singly. In the 
other evidential books of the time we find a miscellaneoos 
crowd of suggestions of very various value ; never fancifiil,but 
oAeufrjVial; imdeniable, but weak as proof of the point they 
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are brought to prove. Butler seems as if he had sifted these 
books, and retained all that was solid in them. If he built 
with brick, and not with marble ^ it was because he was not 
thinking 01 reputation, but of utility, and an immediate pur- 
pose. Mackintosh wished Sutler had had the elegance and 
ornament of Berkeley. They would have been sadly out of 
place. "There was not a spark of the littleness of literary 
ambition about him. There was a certain naturalness in 
BuHer's mind, which took him straight to the questions on 
which men differed around him. Generally it is safer to prove 
what no one denies, and easier to explain difficulties which no 
one has ever felt. A quiet reputation is best obtained in the 
literary quaestiunculsB of important subjects. But a simple 
and straightforward man studies great topics because he feels 
a want ofthe knowledge which they contain. He goes straight 
to Hie real doubts and fundamental discrepancies, to those on 
which it is easy to excite odium , and difficult to give satisfac- 
tion: he leaves to others the amusing skirmishing and super- 
ficial literature accessory to such studies. Thus there is no- 
thing light in Butler, all is grave, serious, and essential; 
nothing else would be characteristic of him." (Bagehot, 
EsHmcueSf ^c, p. 189.) Though he has rifled their books he 
makes no display of reading. In the Analogy he never names 
the author he is answering. In the Sermons he quotes, 
directly, only Hobbes, Shaftesbury, WoUaston, Koche- 
foucauit, andFenelon. From his writings we should infer 
that his reading was not promiscuous, even had he not himself 

S'yen us to understand how much opportunity he had of seeing 
e idleness and waste of time occasioned dj light reading. 
(Sermons, Pref.) 

This popular appeal to the common reason of men , which 
is one characteristic of the rationalist period, was a first effort 
of £nglish theology to find a new basis for doctrine which 
ihoola replace those foundations which had failed it. The 
Beformation had destroyed the authority of the Church upon 
which Revelation had so long rested. The attempt of the 
Laudian divines to substitute the voice of the national Church 
for that ofthe Church universal had met with only very partial 
and temporary success. When the Revolution of 168S intro- 
duced the freedom of the press and a general toleration, even 
tliat artificial authority which , by ignoring non-conformity, 
had produced an appearance of unity, and erected ^ ^Q)\^^\ir 

Essa^ and Jleviews, Yl 
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tkmal Mandard of truth and falsehood, fell to the ground. 
The old ami ycnerat«d authority h&d been broken hj the Ee- 
formation. Thenewaathoritjof theAnKlicao egtablishment 
hnil eiistf^d in theory onlj, and never in fact, and the Revolu- 
tion had crushed the theory, which was now confined to a 
•mftll band of non-jnrora. In reaction against Anglican 
"nnthorit^," the Puritan movement had tmded to rest faith 
Hud doctrine npon the inward light within each man's breast. 
Thi* tendency of theriew Puritamam, which we may callln- 
rtupendcncy, was a development of the oM, purely seriptural, 
Purllanism of Presbyteriuiiism. But it was its natural and 



■cnt. ii^ri'iJ ill lu'kiiiiwlodfjing Scripture aa their foundat 

iind Uir 1 1 I .\ iiinicd on the interpreter of Suripture. 

Nor "I I ■ ! ■ ' I ■ ■ ; iliii inner light, which individnaiiaed 

the )'■'■ ■'' ' liiii'd tn the Nonconformiats. It wsi 

nhiirriMn I \i I liii' Uliurch, of whom Cudworth is the 

lypit, til nliiitii " Ki'i'ipliire faith is not a mere believine of hia- 
l.oricitl tliiiigii, luid upon artificial arguments or teBtunoniee 
imly, but iL certain higher and diviner power in the soul that 

feeillinrlv i-nirrnptmilctli witli theDcitj'. (InleUeelialSytteni, 
"rrt'^ Ttu- ■niii'i- \'---hf , or witness ofthe Spirit in the soul of 
thiMtul:> .:.::■ I... 1. , ■ iri.!, in its tiiru, fallen into discredit 

(hiiiii).! ■ ' ■-■ lo wbifh it had given birth. It was 

iliii.'" II. ■ ' ■ iiim'u and Nonconformists, who a^ree 

lit iipi:il. ill,, " i! ii uiiiiiimia pitj- of the "aectaries ot the 

ImI m^<." 'I'bi' rr' :i<'lii>n against indiTidoal religion led to 
tilU Ant Attempt to baM revealed truth on reason. And for 
iHfe \Mt\'iO*i< tot which TPiwon wm now wsnteii, the higher, or 
nhilM«i)ihic ^ roaaon wax far less tilted than that ouiTeisal un- 
dvmUndintf in which all mon can claim a Aare. The "inner 
tif^l," wUTi* had uiad* oach man tbe dktator of his own 
cw^d, hud PX^W'Si in (Yrlraiaatiral aaucky. The^ipeal 
ftww tW fr*n(w diixMird of (hf mthmuuCB to reason mart 
ni«f--S >■•• ■••>' •-' *" a'i>it.»v. '-.voa-^^ilari^MiMiineachnMn, 
hot '' ..'^vTmorot. a reason 0% 

W«i» . .minpiEally binding, it 
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It was a time when the only refuge from a hopeless maze ^ or 
wild chaos, seemed to be the rational consent of the sensible 
and unprejudiced. '^Have the bulk of mankind," writes 
Locke, "no other ffuide but accident and blind chance to con- 
duct tiiem to their happiness or misery ? Are the current opi- 
nions and licensed guides of every country sufficient evidence 
and security to every man to venture his great concernments 
on? Or, can those be the certain and infallible oracles and 
standards of truth which teach one thing in Christendom, and 
another in Turkey? Or shall a poor countryman be eternally 
happy for having the chance to be born in Italy? Or a day 
labourer be unavoidably lost because he had the ill-luck to be 
bom in England? How ready some men may be to say some 
of Hiese things, I will not here examine ; but this I am sure, 
ihat men must allow one or other of these to be true , or else 
srant that G-od has furnished men with faculties sufficient to 
direct them in the way they should take, if they will but 
sesiously employ them that way, when their ordinary 
vocations allow them the leisure." {Essay ^ Book iv. ch. 

19, §3.) 

Such an attempt to secure a foundation in a new consensus 

will obviously forfeit depth to gain in comprehensiveness. 
This phase of rationalism — "Kationalismus vulgaris" — 
resigns the transcendental, that it may gain adherents. It 
wants, not to elect, but all men. It cannot afPord to embarrass 
itself with the attempt to prove what all may not be required 
to receive. Accordingly there can be no mysteries in Chris- 
tianity. The word fwarijotov , as Archbishop Whately points 
out {Essays^ 2nd ser., 5th ed., p. 288), always means m the 
New Testament not that which is incomprehensible , but that 
which was once a secret, though now it is revealed it is no 
longer so. Whately, who elsewhere (Paley's£u2Wence,?, new 
ed.J speaks so contemptuously of the "cast-off clothes" of the 
Deists, is here but aaopting the argument of Toland in his 
Ckruitianity not Mysterious. (Cf. Balguy, Discourses^ p. 237). 
There needs no special "preparation of heart" to receive the 
•^Jospel, tlie evidences of rehgion are sufficient to convince 
every unprejudiced inquirer. Unbelievers are blameworthy, 
as deaf to an argument which is so plain that they cannot but 
understand it, and so convincing that they cannot but be 
aware of its force. Under such self-imposed conditions 
religious proof seems to divest itself of all that \% dY\m^ ^ ^sA 

11* 
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gut of an exoess of accominodation to the recipient faculty to 
cease to be a, transfonning tLjought. RiitioDaliBm can object to 
the old. sacramental system that it degrades a Bpiritual in- 
fluence into a phyflical effect. But rationalism itself, in order 
to make the proof of revelation unireraal. is obliged to resolve 
religion into the moral government of God by rewards and 
punishmentB , and especially the latter. It is thia anthro- 
pomorphic conception of God as the "Governor of the 
universe," which is presented to ub in the theology of the 
Hanoverian divines, a theology which excludes ou principle 
not only al! that is poetical in life , but all that is sublime in 
religious speculation. "To degrade religion to the position 
of a mere purveyor of motive to morality is not more dis- 
honourable to the ethics which must ask, than to the religion 
which will render such aasietance." (A. J. Vaughan, Exsaya, 
vol. i. p. 61). It is this character that makes the reading even 
of the Artalngy so depressing to the soul, as Tholuck {Vft- 
nii»(A(e5cArj'/}en, i,193)sayBof it, "we weary of a long journey 
on foot, eBpecially through deep aand." Human nature is not 
only humbled, but crushed. It is a common charge against 
the 18th century divines that they exalt man too much , by in- 
sisting on the dignity of human nature , and its native capaci- 
ties for virtue. This was the charge urged against the 
orthodox by the evangelical putpit. But only very superficial 
and incompetent critics of doctrine can suppose that man is 
Malted by being thrown upon his moral faculties. The 
hifltorv of doctrine teaches a very different lesson. Those 
periouB when morals have been represented as the proper 
study of man , and his only business , have been penods of 

ffii^ltutU abasement and poverty. The denial of scientific 
eology, Uie keeping in the background the transcendental 
objects of faitli, and the restriction of our facoltiee to tb^ 
regulation of our conduct, seem indeed to be placing man in 
the foreground uf tlie picture, to make human natniv tlte 
centre round which all things revolve. But this seeming efi^ 
is produced not bv exaltiugthe visible, but by materialising 
the invisible. "Itlln'rebt'«»|>hereof knowledge level to our 
oapacitios nnd of the utinoHt importtuice to us, we ought surely 
to apply oivraelve* with ilII diligence to this our proper ban- 
nesB, and esteem everything else nothing, nothing as to ua, in 
coaipdrhou of it. . . . Our ptovioce is virtue and religion, life 
tad u]uuer», '" " 
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making the heart better. This is the field assigned to us to 
cnltiyate ; how much it has lain neglected is indeed astonish- 
ing. . . . He who should find out one rule to assist us in this 
work would deserve infinitely better of mankind than all the 
improvers of other knowledge put together." (Sermon xv). 
Tms is the theology of fiutler and his contemporaries; a 
utilitarian theology, like the Baconian philosophy, con- 
temning all employment of mental power which does not bring 
in fruit. ^^Intellectui non plumsB, sed plumbum addendum 
et pondera," (Bacon, Nov, Or,, i. 104), might be its de- 
vice. 

In Hie Analogy it is the same. His term of comparison, 
the ^' constitution and course of nature ," is not what we should 
understand by that term ; not what science can disclose to us 
of the laws of the cosmos , but a narrow observation of what 
men do in ordinary life. We see what he means by the " con- 
stitution of things," by his saying (Sermon xv.) that "the 
writings of Solomon are very much taken up with reflections 
upon human nature and human life ; to which he hath added, 
in £cclesiastes, reflections upon the constitution of things." 
In Part i. ch. 3, of the Analogy, he compares the moral govern- 
ment of God with the natural— the distinction is perhaps from 
Balguy (Divine Rectitude, p. 39), — that is to say, one part of 
natural religion with another; for the distinction vanishes, ex- 
cept upon a very conventional sense of the term "moral." 
Auo^ether we miss in these divines not only distinct philo- 
sophical conceptions, but a scientific use of terms. Pr. 
"VHiewell considers that Butler shunned "the appearance of 
technical terms for the elements of our moral constitution on 
which he speculated," and thinks that he "was driven to in- 
direct modes of expression." (Moral Philosophy in England, 
p. 109). The truth is that Butler uses the language of his day 
upon the topics on which he writes. The tecmiical terms^ and 
strict logical forms, which had been adhered to by the writers, 
small as well as great, of the 17th century, had been disused as 
pediantic ; banished first from literature , and then from educa- 
tion. They did not appear in siyle, because they did not form 
pyt of tiie mental habit of the writers. Butler does not, as Dr. 
Whewell supposes, think in one form, and write in another, 
oat of condescension to his readers. He thinks in the same 
language in which he and those around him apeak. Mx.%stM% 
remark, tiiat '^Bntler'a writings are stoic to ^e ^ot^ "vsl >^^. 
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true and ancient Bense of the word" {Caiiihi-idr^ E.^f^"Js , IBM, 
p. 337), mnat be extended to their style. The English style of 
philosophical writing in the Hflnoverian period is to the 
English of tie 17th centarr, as the Greek of Epictetus, An- 
tonmuB, or Piutartth, is to that of Aristotle. And for the same 
reaBOn. The English stoics and their Greek predecessora 
were practical men who moralized in a practical way on the 
facte of common life, and in the language of conunoii life. 
Neither the rhetoric^ Schools of the EmpuB, nor the Uni- 
rersities of England, any longer taught the correct n*e of 
metaphysical language. To imitate classical Latin was be- 
come the chief aim of the Univerfiity man in his public 
exercises, and precision of language became under thaX 
discipline very speedily a lost art. 

IJponthe whole, the writings of that period are serviceable 
to ufl, chiefly, as showing what can, and what cannotj be 
effectedbycommon-senfic thinking in theologr. It is of little 
consequence to inquire , whether or not the objections of the 
Deists and the Socinians were removed by the answers 
brought to meet them. Perhaps, onthewhole, wemigbtbe 
borne out in saying that the defence is at least as good as the 
attack; and so, that even on the ground of common reason, 
the Christian evidences may be arranged in such a way as to 
balance the common-sense improbability of the supernatural 
— that "there are three chances to one for revelation, and 
only two against it." (Tracif fnr the TVihct, No. 85). Had not 
circumstances given anew direction to religious intereBta, tiie 
Deistioal controversy might have gone on indefinitely, and the 
anio>ifaffian strain of objection and reply, "et cantare pares et 
respondere parati" — have been prolonged to this day without 
any other result. But that result forces on the mind the 
suggestionthat either reli^ous faith has no existence, or that 
it muBt he to be reached by some other road than that of ^e 
"trial of the witnesses." It is a reductio ad absnrdum of 



Lfi 
in a God, lest, if there should hnppen to be one, he might send 
us to hell for denying hie existence." (Maurice, Eiaoyu, p, 
236). If a religion be wanted which shall debase instead of 
elevating, this should be its creed. If the religious history of 
the 18th century proves anything it is this: — That good 
sense, the beat good aeuBe, w\ieu it aata to work with the 
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materials of haman nature and Scripture to construct a 
religion, will find its way to an ethical code, irreproachable in 
its contents, and based on a just estimate and wise observation 
of the facts of life, ratified by Divine sanctions in the shape of 
hope and fear, oi future rewards and penalties of obedience 
and disobedience. This the 18th century did and did well. It 
has enforced tiie truths of natural morality with a solidil^ of 
argument and variety of proof which they have not received 
since l^e Stoical epoch , if then. But there its ability ended. 
When it came to the supernatural part of Christianity its 
embarrassment began. It was forced to keep it as much in the 
background as possible , or to bolster it up by lame and in- 
adequate reasonings. The philosophy of common-sense had 
done its own work; it attempted more only to show, by its 
faLliire,that some higher or^anon was needed for the establish- 
ment of supernatural truth. The career of the evidential 
schooL its success and failure, — its success in vindicating the 
etiiieal part of Christianity and the regulative aspect of 
levealea truth, its failure in establishing the supernatural and 
speculative part — have enriched the history of doctrine with 
a complete refutation of that method as an instrument of 
theolo^cal investigation. 

Thifijud^ent, however, must not be left; unbalanced by 
a consideration' on the other side. It will hardly be supposed 
tiiat the drift of what has been said is that common-sense is 
out of place in religion, or in any other matter. The defect 
of the iBth century theolo^ was not in having too much good 
sense, but in having noming besides. In the present day 
when a godless orthodoxy threatens, as in the loth century, 
to extinguish religious thought altogether, and nothing is 
allowed m the Church of England but the formulsB of past 
tiiinkings , which have long lost all sense of any kind , it may 
seem out of season to be bringing forward a misapplication of 
common-sense in a bygone age. There are times and cir- 
cumstances when religious ideas will be greatly benefited by 
being submitted to the rough and ready tests Dy which busy 
men try what comes in their way; by being made to stand 
their trial, and be freely canvassed, coram populo. As 
poetiy is not for the critics, so religion is not ^r the theolo- 
gians. When it is stiffened into phrases, and these phrases 
are dedaied to be objects of reverence but not of intelligence^ 
it IB on the wajr to become a useless encumbraaee , ik^Tvi^^SMx 
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of the past, blocking the road. Theology thenretirea into 
the position it occapies iu the Church of Roma at present, an 
unmeaning frostwork of dogma, out of all relation to the 
actual history of man. In that system , theological virtue it 
an artificial life quite distinct from the moral virtaee of real 
life. "Parmi nous," says KemuBat, "un homme religieux 
oattropBouventuuhomme quifleeroitentour^d'ennemis, qoi 
voit avec de&ance ou scandale lea ^v^neinenta et lea isstitn- 
tioDBdusi^cle, qui ae d^aole d'etre n^ dans leajoura maudita, 
et qui a besoiu d'un grand fond de bont^ inn^e pour empecher 
BCB pieuBcs avei'aLona de devenir de morteUea haines." Thia 
BVBtem ia equally fatal to popular morality and to reli^ioua 
theory. It locks up virtue m the cfoiBter, and theology in the 
library. It originatcB caste sanctity, and a traditional philo- 
sophy. The ideal of holineBs stnven after may once have 
been lofty, the philosophy now petrified into tradition may 
once have been a vital fairf, but now that they are withdrawn 
from public life , they have ceased to be social influencea. On 



the other hand, the I8th century esLhibita human attainr_,__ 
levelled to the lowest secular moael of prudence and honesty, 
but atill, Buch as it was, proposed to all men as their rule of 
life. Practieallifeaaitwaa, was the theme of the pulpit, the 
presH, and the drawing-room. Ila theory of life was not lofty, 
but it was true as far ae it went. It did not substitute a facti- 
tiouB phraseology, the pass-words of the modern pulpit, for 
the simple facta ot^ life, butealled things by their right names. 
"Nullum numen babes si sit prudentia" was its motto, not 
denying the "numen," but bringing him veiy close to the 
individual person, aahis "moral governor." The prevailing 
philosophy nas not a profound metaphysic, but it was a, 
soundly baaed arrangement of the facts of society; it was not 
a scheme of the sciences, but a manual for every-dav use. 
Nothing of the wild spirit of universal negation which waa 
epread over the Continent fifty years later belonged ti ' 



which it could not see the substantial ground. The reason 
waa coming slowly to see that it had duties which it could not 
devolve upon oUicrs; that a man must think for himself , mtt- 
tcct his own rights, and administer his own affairs. The 
reason waa iiover less extravaganl than in this its first eesayof 
its atreugOi. Its demands wecQ modest, it waji easily satis- 
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fied; far too easiljr, we must think, when we look at some of 
the reasonings which passed as valid. 

The habits of controversy in which they lived deceived the 
belligerents themselves. The controversial form of their 
theofogy, which has been fatal to its credit since, was no less 
detrimental to its soundness at the time. They could not 
discern the line between what they did , and what they could 
not, prove. The polemical temper deforms the books they 
have written. Literature was indeed partially refined from 
Ihe coarser scurrilities with which the Caroline divines, a 
eentnry before, had assailed their Romanist opponents. But 
there is still an air of vulgarity about the polite writing of the 
age, which the divines adopt along with its style. The 
eassocked divine assumes the airs of the "roaring blade," and 
raffles it on the Mall with a horsewhip under his arm. War- 
burton's stock argument is a threat to cudgel any one who 
disputes his opinion. All that can be said is that this was a 
habit of treatmg your opponent which pervaded society. At 
a much later period Porson complains, "In these ticklish 
times . . . talk of religion it is odds but you have infidel, 
blarohemer, atheist, or schismatic, thundered in your ears ; 
touch upon politics, you will be in luck if you are only charged 
with a tendency to treason. Nor is the innocence of your in- 
tention any ss^guard. It is not the publication that shows 
1^6 character of the author, but the character of the author 
that shows the tendency of the publication." (Luard's " Por- 
son," Camb. Esmys , 1857.) A license of party vituperation in 
the House of Commons existed, from the time of the opposi- 
tion to Walpole onwards , which has long been banishea by 
more humane manners. " The men who took a foremost part 
seemed to be intent on disparaging each other, and proving 
that neither possessed any qualincation of wisdom, know- 
ledge , or public virtue. . . Epithets of reproach were lavished 
personally on Lord North , which were applicable only to the 
vilest and most contemptible of mankind. (Massey, Hist, of 
England, ii. 218.^ 

Were this blustering language a blemish of style and 
nothing more, it would taint their books with vulgarity as 
literature , but it would not vitiate their matter. But the fault 
reaches deeper than skin-deep. It is a most serious drawback 
on the good sense of the age that it wanted ^\x&^<c^ m S^.^ 
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(iBl.imate of personB. 1'liey were no more capable of jttdging 
thBir frieu»w thau their foea. In Pope'a satire there is no 
medium; our enemies combine all theodioua vioea, however 
iticongruouB; oiir friendB have "eTery virtue under heaven." 
We bear aometimea of Pope's peculiar "malignity." But he 
was ouly doing what every one around liim was doing, only 
with a greatly Buperior literary akill. Their aavage inveetive 
against each other is not a morally worse featm^ than the 
Btyie of fulsome compliment in which friends address each 
other. The private correspondence of intimate friends be- 
trays an unwholeaome insinceri^, which contrasts strangely 
with their general manUiiess of character. The burly intellect 
of Warburton displays an appetite for flattery as insatiable as 
that of Miss Seward and her coterie. 

This habit of exaggerating both good aod evil the divines 
shfiro with the other writers of the time. But theological 
literature, as a written debate, had a formof malignantnn- 
putation jjeouliar to itself. This is one arising out of the 
ratiomUistic Action which both parties aasumed, viz., that 
their rospeative beUefs were determined by aii impartial in- 
quiry into the evidence. The orthodox writers considered this 
evidenoe so clear and certain for their own conclusiona, that 
Uioy could account for its not seeming so to others only by the 



■up'iMBition of some moral obliquity which darkened the 

DUUHratHndiug in such cases. Hence the obnoxious asstunp- 

n of the divines that the Deists were men of cormpt morab. 



and the retort of the infidel writers , that the clergy were hired 
aUvoealos. Moral imputation, which is justly banished from 
legal HTfiunent. seems to find a P<vPf^ place in theological. 
Thotc Cfaristian Doista who, like Toland or Collins, m- 
(iKMcheU most nearly in their belief to Bevelation.were treats, 
not belter, but worse, by the orthodox champion; their 
larger admissioua being imputed to di&ingetiuoiisness or cal- 
eulatt>d Te«orvti. 'rhiastampofadvocaey which was impressed 
nu Kugliah thooJugr at IheRefomation — its first woil of eon - 
sidmHon WW «U " Apt^ocy " — it has not to this day shaken 
off. UtirlhiwIogiaiM. with rarw vierptioas. do not penetrate 
botow tb» MirfMe of tlnir mbje«l, bataremgagnliiidefend- 
t«9 or viBtUoatinf ik IV nmrat phrum of "the bohraric 
ottttt Auth." '■'■itmtfVHMi* loOkrislMiutT." are bat inataucei 
uflbe kabitual umiIkv Jb wUck w* asnuM ovnelTcs to ataud. 
Krmi aorv phi[<Mi>fkk) tub^ cMu>at ^ct nd of tlw idea that 
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theology is polemical. Theological study is still the study of 
topics of defence. Even Professor Fraser can exhort us " that 
by the study of these topics we might not merely disarm the 
enemiesof religion of what, in other times has been, and will 
continae to be a favourite weapon of assault, but we might 
even convert that weapon into an instrument of use in the 
Chiistian service." (Essays in PJulosophi/^ p. 4.) "Modem 
science ," as it is called , is recommended to the young divine, 
because in it he may find means of " confuting infidelity." 

A little consideration will show that the grounds on which 
advocacy before a le^al tribunal rests make it inappropriate 
in theological reasomng. It is not pretended that municipal 
law is coextensive with universal law , and therefore incapable 
of admitting right on both sides. It is allowed that the natural 
right may be, at times, on one side, and the legal title on the 
omet; not to mention the extreme case where ^*' communis error 
fadtjus" The advocate is not there to supply all the mate- 
rials out of which the judge is to form his decision , but only- 
one side of the case. He is the mere representative of his 
client's interests, and has not to discuss the abstract merits of 
Uie juridical point which may be involved. He does not under- 
take to show that the law is conformable to natural right, but 
to establish the condition of his client relatively to the law. 
But 1^6 rational defender of the faith has no place in his 
Bystem for the variable , or the indifferent, or the non-naturaL 
He proceeds on the supposition that tiie whole system of the 
Church is the one and exclusively true expression of reason 
upon the subject on which it legislates. He claims for the 
whole of received knowledge what the jurist claims for inter- 
national law, to be a universal science. He lays before us, 
on the one hand, the traditional canon or symbol of doctrine. 
On the other hand, he teaches that the free use of reason upon 
tiie facts of nature and Scripture is the real mode by which 
this traditional symbol is arrived at. To show, then, that 
the candid pursuit of truth leads every impartial intellect to 
Ihe Anglican conclusion was the task which , on their theory 
of religious proof, their theology had to undertake. The 
process^ accordingly, should have been analogous to that of 
the jurist or legislator with regard to the internal evidence, 
and to that of the judge with regard to the external evidence. 
If theological argument forgets the judge and assumes the ad- 
vocate , or hetrajr^ the least bias to one side , t\iQ (^oxi(i\xk&\Qi\i\^ 
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vftluelesa, the principle of free inquiry hae been violated. 
BomHn Catholic theoiogianB consistently enough teach that 
" apologetics " make no part of theology, aauaually conducted 



by way of reply to Epecial objections urged, but that a true 
apologetic must be roimdcd (1) on a diaeovery of the genaral 
principle from which the attacJc proceeds, and (2) on the ei- 
hibition, percnntra, ofthat general grotmd-thought of which 
the single Christian truths are developments. (Hageman, Die 
Aufgabe der Caihoiiscken Apologelik.) 

With rare exceptioiw the theology of the Hanoverian 
period is of the most violent partisan character. It seats 
itself, b^ its theory, in the judicial chair, but it is only to 
comport;itself there like Judge Jefferies. One of the favourite 
books of the time was Sherlock's Trial iifihe WilnfSfes. First 

{'Ublished in 1729^ it speedily went through fourteen editions, 
t concludes in this way: — 

"Judge. — What say you? Are the Apostles guilty of 
giving false evidence in the case of the resurrection of Jesus, 
or not guilty? 

"Foreman, — Sot guilty. 

"Judge. — Very well; and now, gentlemen, I resign ray 
commission, and am your humble servant. The company 
then rose up, and were beginning to pay their compliments 
to the Judge and the counsel, but were interrupted by a 
gentleman, who went up to the Judge and offered him a fee. 
''What is this?" says the Judge. ''A fee, sir," said the 
gentleman. "A fee to a judge is a bribe ," said the Judge. 
"True, sir," said the gentleman; "but you have rBsigned 
your commission, and will not be the first judge who )ia« 
come from the bench to the bar without any diminution of 
honour. Now, Lazarus'scaseistflcome onnext, andtluBfee 
is to retain you on his side." One might say that the apologists 
of that day bad in like manner left the bench for the bar, and 
taken a brief for the Apostles. They are impatient at the 
smallest demur, and deny loudly that there is any weight in 
anythingadvancedby their opponents. lu thewaj] thevovar- 
ride the most serious difficulties , they show anything but the 
temper which is supposed to qualify for the weighing of eri- 
dence. The astonishing want of candour in their reasoning, 
tieir blindness to real difficulty, the ill-concealed predeter- 
mination to find a particular verdict, the rise of their style in 
passion in tlie same pioifQtt\Qti as their argument foils in 
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strength , constitute a class of writers more calculated than 
anj other to damage their own cause with young ingenuous 
minds, bred in the school of Locke to believe that "to love 
truth for truth's sake is the principal part of human perfection 
in IMb world , and the seed-plot of all other virtues." (Locke, 
aet 73. Letter to Collins.) Spalding has described the moral 
shock his faith receivea on hearing an eminent clergyman in 
confidential conversation with another, who had cited some 
powerful argument against revelation, say, "That's truly 
awkward ; let us consider a little how we get out of that ; " wie 
mr una salviren, (SelbstbiograpMe ^ p. 128.) A truthful mind 
b a much rarer possession than is commonly supposed, for 
"it is as easy to close the eyes of the mind as those of the 
body." (Butler, Sermon x.) And in this rariiy there is a 
natural limit to the injury which uncandid vindications of 
revelation can cause. To whatever causes is to be attributed 
the decline of Deism, from 1750 onwards, the books polemi- 
cally written against it cannot reckon among them. When 
Casaubon first visited Paris , and was being shown over the 
Sorbonne , his guide said, " This is the hall in which the doc- 
tors have disputed for 300 years." "Ay I and what have they 
settled?" was his remark. 

Some exceptions, doubtless, there are to the inconclusive- 
ness of this debate. Here again the eminent instance is the 
Analogy, Butler, it is true , comes forward not as an investi- 
gator, but as a pleader. But when we pass from his inferior 
brethren to this great master of the art , we find ourselves in 
^e hands of one who knows the laws of evidence, and care- 
fully keeps his statements within them. Butler does not , like 
his fellow apologists , disguise the fact that the evidence is no 
stronger than it is. "If it be a poor things" to argue in this 
way, "the epithet 7)oor may be applied, 1 fear, as properly 
to ^reat part, or the whole, of human life, as it is to the 
things mentioned." (Analogy, Part ii. ch. 8.) Archbishop 
Whately, defining tne temper of the rational theologian, 
says: — "A good man will , indeed, wish to find the evidence 
of the Christian religion satisfactory; but a wise man will not, 
for that reason, think it satisfactory, but will weigh the 
evidence tiie more carefully on account of the importance of 
the question." (Essays, 2nd series, p. 24.) This character 
Butler's argument exemplifies. We can feel^ as we read, how 
^~' Judgment must have been offended in^biB eoiv\Am^Qit^^^ 
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expect that Bntier aatisfied them. They thought him " a. little 
too little vigorous," and. "wished he woald. have spoke more 
earnestly." (Ejioia'e Jaurnal , March, 1737.) Men who he- 
lieved liat tiey were in poBBOssion of a "demonstration" of 
Christianity were not likely to be satisfied with one who saw 
so strongly "the donbtfulnessin which things were involved" 
that he could not comprehend "men's being impatient out of 
action or vehement in it." (Unpublished Remains, &c.l War- 
burton, who haa a proof which "ia very little abort of mathe- 
matical certainty, and t^ which nothing bnt & mere physical 
possibility of the contrary can be oppoacd {Divine Leg. ^ b. i. 
S 1), was the man for the age, which did. not care to stand 
■ niggling with Butler over the degrees of probabili^. What 
eomd the world do with a man who " designed the search after 
truth as the businesa of my life" (Ciirieiipiinden<:e viiih Dr. 
Clarke), and who was so little prepared to dogmatise about 
the future world that he rather felt that "there is no account 
to be given in the way of reason of men'a bo strong attach- 
ments to the present world." {Sei-mnn vii.) Butler's doubtful- 
neBB, however, itshould be remarked) is not the unsteadiness 
of the sceptical, butthc wariness of the judicial mind; amind 
determined for itself by ita own inatincts, but careful to con- 
fino its Btateineuts to otliera within the evidence produced in 
court. The Analoi/y does not depicture an inward struggle in 
his own mind, hut as "he told a friend, his way of writing it 
had been to endeavour to answer as lie went along, every 
possible objection that might occur to any one against any 
position of his in his book?' {Bartlett'a Life of Builer, p. 50.) 
He does not doubt himself, but be sees, what others do not 
see; the difficulty of proving religion to otliers. There is a 
saying of Pitt circulating to the effect that the Analogi/ is "a 
dangerous book; it raiaes more doubts than it solves." All 
that IS true in this is, that to a mind which has never nourished 
objections to revelation a book of evidences mav be the means 
of first suggesting them. But in 1736 the objections vere 
everywhere current, and tlie answers to them were moitly 



of that truly "dan^oua" sort in which assertioD runs ahead 
of proof. The merit of Butler lies not in the "irrefragable 
proof," wliicli Southcy'a epitaph attributes to hia constructioo- 
juf in jus sliowJDg the nature of the proof, and daring to ad~ 
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mit that it was less than certain ; to own that '^ a man may be 
folly convinced of the truth of a matter and upon the strongest 
reasons, and yet not be able to answer all the difficulties 
which may be raised upon it." {Durham Charge , 1751.) 

Another, perhaps the only other, book of this polemical 
tribe which can be said to have been completely successful as 
an answer, is one most unlike the Analogy in all its nobler 
features. This is Bentley's Remarks upon a late Discourse of 
Freelhinking , by PhileleutJierus Lipsiensis , VJIB. Coarse, arro- 
gant, and abusive, with all Bentley's worst faults of style 
and temper, this masterly critique is decisive. Not, of course, 
of the Deistical controversy, on which the critic avoids enter- 
ing. The Discourse ofFreethinking was a small tract published 
in 1713 by Anthony Collins. Collins was a gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, whose hi^h personal character and general 
respectability seemed to give a weight to his words, which 
assuredly they do not carrv of themselves. By "freethink- 
ing," he means liberty of thought — the right of bringing all 
received opinions whatsoever to the touchstone of reason. 
Amonff the grounds or authorities by which he supports this 
natoriS right , Collins unluckily had recourse to history, and 
largely, of course, to the preceaent of the Greek philosophers. 
Coukis, who had been bred at Eton and King's, was probably 
no worse a scholar than his contemporary Kingsmen, and the 
range of his reading was that of a man who had made the 
classics the compamons of his maturer years. But that scho- 
larship which can suppler a quotation from I^ucan, or flavour 
the s^le with an occasional allusion to TuUy or Seneca, is 
quite mcompetent to applv Grreek or Roman precedent pro- 
perly to a modem case. Addison, the pride of Oidford, nad 
done no better. In his Etsays on the Evidences of Chistianiiy^ 
Addison *' assies as pounds for his religious belief, stories 
as absurd as me Cock-lane ^host, and forgeries as rank as 
Ireland's Vortigem^ puts faith in the lie about the thundering 
legion, is convinced that Tiberius moved the Senate to admit 
JesuB among the gods, and pronounces the letter of Agbarus, 
Eangof Edessa, to be a record of great authority." uSlacau- 
lay: Essajjs,) But tiie public was quite satisfied with Addi- 
son's citations, in which a public, which had given the victory 
to Boyle in the Phalaris controversy, coula hardly suspect 
anything wrong. Collins was not to escape so easily. The 
Freethinker flounders hopelessly among the authorities be 
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has invoksd. Like the aGcromajicer'B apprentice, he is wor- 
ried by the fiends be has Hummoued btit cannot laj, and 
Bentley, on wliose nod they wait, is there like another Cor- 
neliiLB Agrippa hounding tliem on and enjoying the spott. 
CoOIdb's mistakes , miatranslationB, miaconceptione, and dis- 
tortions are so monstrons, that it is difficult for us now, forget- 
ful Low low classical learning had sunk, to believe that 'wey 
■s mistakes, and not wilful errors. Itiararesport toBentley, 



this rat-hunting ia an old rick, and he lays about him in high 
glee, braining an authority at every blow. When he left off 
abruptly, inM.e middle of a "Third Part," it was notbecanw 



satiated with slaughter, but to substitute a n_ . 

t, no less congenial to bis temper — a quarrel with 
the UniTersity about his fees. A grace, voted 1715, tendoiing 
him the pnbhc thanks of the University, and "praying himin 
the name of the University to finish what remauis of bo useful 
a work," could not induce him to resume his pen. The He- 
marks ef Philelmiheroi Updensis, unfinished though thoy are, 
andtriflingaswasthebookwhich gave occasion to them, are 
perhaps the beat of all Beiitley's performances. They have 
all the merits of the Pltalaris dissertation, with the advantage 
of a far nobler subject. They show bowBentley's exact ap- 
preciation of the value of terms could, whenheehose to apply 
it to that purpose, serve him as a key to the philosophical 
ideas of past times, no less than to those of poetical meta- 
phor. The tone of thepamphletismostoffensive, "notonly 
not insipid, but eiceedmgly bad-tasted." We can only say 
the taste is that of his age, while the knowledge is all his own. 
It was fair to show that his antagonibt undertook "to interpret 
the Prophets and Solomon without Hebrew; Plutarch and 
Zosimus (Collins spells itZozimus) without Greek; and Cicero 
and Lucau without Latin." [Remarks , Part i. No. 3.) But 
the dirt endeavoured to be thrown on Collins will cleave to the 
hand that throws it. It may be worth mention that this tract 
of Bentley contains the original of Sydney Smith's celebrated 
defence of the "pwzea" in the "Church.' The passage is a 
favourable specimen of the moral level of a polemic who was 
accusing his opponent of holding "opinions the most abject 
and base that huraaji nature is capable of" (Letter preued 
to Kemarls^) 

"He can never conceive or wish a priesthood eitber 
qni'etor for biin , or cheaper , thsji that of the present Church 
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of Enj^land. Of jour quietness himself is a convincing proof, 
who has writ this outrageous book, and has met with no 
pnnishnient nor prosecution. And for the cheapness, that 
appeared lately m one of your parliaments, when the ac- 
counts exhibited showed that 5000 of your clergy, the greater 
part of your whole number, had, at a middle rate one with 
another, not 50 pounds a year. A poor emolument for so 
lonff, 80 laborious, so expensive an education, as must 
qo^ify tiiem for holy orders. While I resided at Oxford, and 
saw such a conflux of youth to their annual admissions, I have 
often studied and admired why their parents would , under 
such mean encouragements , design their sons for the church; 
and those the most towardly and capable , and select geniuses 
among their children, wo must needs have emerged in a 
secular life. I congratulated, indeed, the felicity of your 
establishment, which attracted the choice youth of your 
nation for such very low pay; but my wonder was at the 
parents, who generally have interest, maintenance and 
wealtii, the first thing m their view, till at last one of your 
state-lotteries ceased my astonishment. For as is in that, a 
few fflitterinff prizes, 1,000, 5,000, 10,000 pounds amonff an 
infinity of blanks, drew troops of adventurers, who if the 
whole fond had been equally ticketted, would never have 
come in; so a few shining dignities in your churchy prebends, 
deaneries, bishopricks, are the pious fraud that induces and 
decoys the parents to risk their child's fortune in it. Every- 
one hopes his own will get some prize in the church, and 
never reflects on the thousands of blanks in poor country 
livings. And if a foreigner may tell you his mind , from what 
he sees at home, *tis this part of your establishment that 
makes your clergy excel ours [i.e., in Germany, from which 
PkUeleutherus Lipmnais is supposed to write]. Do but once 
level all your preferments , and you'll soon be as level in your 
learning. For, instead of the flower of the English youth, 
you'll have only the refuse sent to your academies , and those, 
too, cramped and crippled in their studies, for want of aim 
and emulation. So that, if your Freethinkers had any po- 
litics, instead of suppressing your whole order, they should 
make you all alike ; or if that cannot be done , make your 
preferments a very lottery in the whole similitude. Let your 
church -dignities be pure chance prizes, without regard to 
abilities^ or moralB, or lettevfiJ^ (/2emarfc8,S'c.,Pax\..\\.%.^^ 

Sssays and Reviews, "\J^ 
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it has been mentiODed that Bentley does not attempt to 
reply to the argoment of tiie Dkcoarse on Free-thinkmg. Hia 
tactic is to ignore it, and to aasume that it is only meant aa a. 
covert attack on Ciiriatianily; that Collina is an Atheist 
fighting under the disguise of a Deist. Some excuse, per- 
haps, may be made for a mannom'iEhed on pedagogic latin, 
and accustomed to lauuch furious sarcasm at any opponent 
who betrayed a brutal ignorance of the difference between 
"ac" and "et." But Collins was not a sharper, and would 
have disdained practices to which Bentley atooped for the 
sake of a profeaaorship. When Bentley, in the pride of 
academic (»gnity, could thus browbeat a person of ColUns's 
consideration, it was iiot to be expected that the inferior firy 
of Deistieal writers, — Toland, a writer for the press ; Tindal, 
a fellow of a college; or Chubb, a journeyman glover — met 
with fairer treatment from their opponents. The only ex- 
ception to this is the case of Shaftesbury, to whom, as well 
after his death as in his lifetime , bis privileges as a peer seem 
to have secured immunity from hangman's usage. He ii 
simply "a late noble author." Nor was this respect mapired by 
the Earl's profession of Christianity. He does, indeed, make 
this profession with the utmost unreserve. He asserts hii 
"steady orthodoxy," and "entire submission to the truly 
Christian and Catholic doctrmes of our holy Church, as by 
law established," and that he holds "the mysteries of our 
religion even in the minutest particulars. {Charaeierii'tictx, 
Vol. iii. p. 315.) But this outward profession would only 
have brought down upon any other writer an aggravated 
charge of cowardly malice and concealment of Atheiam. If 
Shaftesbury was spared on accountof his rank, the orthodox 
writers were not altogether wrong in fastening upon tbisdis- 
ingenuousnesa as a moral characteristic of their antagonists. 
The excuse for this want of manliness in men who please 
themselves with insinuating unpopular opinions which they 
dare not advocate openly, is that it is an injustice perpetrated 
by those who have pubbc feeling on their side, " Iney make," 
says Mr. Tayler, "the honest expression of opinion peaal, 
and then condemn men for disingenuousness. They invite to 
ftee discussiou , but determine beforehand that only one con- 
dnsioa can be sound and moral. They fill the arena of public 
debate with every instrument of torture and annoyance for 
the feeling heart, the seusitife imagination, and the scru- 
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paloiiB intellect, and then are angry that men do not rush 
neadlong into the mart^dom that has been prepared for 
them.*' (Religious Life of England^ p. 282.) 

In days when the pillory was the punishment for common 
libel, it cannot be thought much that heresy and infidelity 
should be punished by public opprobrium. And public ab- 
horrence was the most that a writer against revelation had 
now to fear. Mandeville's Fable of the Bees, indeed, was 

Presented as a nuisance by the grand jury of Middlesex, in 
723, as were Bolingbroke's collected " Works ," in 1752, 
and Toland's ChHstiamty not Mysterious, in 1699. We find, 
too, that Toland had to fly from Dublin, and Collins to go 
oat of the way to Holland, for fear of further consequences. 
But nothing ever came of these presentments. The only pro- 
secution for religious libel was that of Woolston, 2 George II., 
in which the de^ndant, who was not of sound mind, provoked 
and even compelled the law officers of the crown to proceed 
against him, though they were very reluctant to do so. When 
thus compelled to declare the law , on this occasion , the Lord 
Chief Justice (Raymond) "would not allow it to be doubted 
that to write against Cmistianity in general was punishable 
at common law. ' Yet both then and since, judges andpro- 
aecatOTB have shown themselves shy of insisting upon the 
lu^ed offence of " impugning the truth of Christianity." That 
it is an offence at common law, independent of 9 & 10 Wil- 
liam III. , no lawyer will deny. But an instinctive sense of 
tiie incompatibility of this legal doctrine with the funda- 
mental tenet of Protestant rationalism has always served to 
keep it in the back^oimd. " The judges seem to have played 
fast and loose in this matter , in such sort as mi^ht enable the 
fiotusre judge to quote the tolerant or the intolerant side of 
tiieir doctrine as might prove convenient; and while seem- 
ingly disavowing all interference with fair discussion, they 
Btm kept a wary hold of the precedents of Hale and Eay- 
mond, and of the great arcanum of "part and parcel;" 
^'semianimesque micant digiti, ferrumque retractant. * {Con- 
dderations on the Law of Libel. By John Search , 1833.) 

Whatever excuse the Deistical writers might have for their 
insidious manner of writing, it is more to the present purpose 
to observe that we may draw from it the conclusion that 
public opinion was throughout on the side of the defenders of 
Christianity. It might seem almost super Auowa to ««b^ lbi«> 
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were it not that complaintB meet ua oh every side , whiiili seem 
toimplvthe very coDtrair; that in the words of Mr. Gregory, 
"the Qoctrine of onr Church is exploded, and onr holy 
religion become only a name which is everywhere Bpoken 
Ugainrt." {Pi-ef. 10 Beeeridge'i Private Thoaghli,nm.) Thirty 
years later Bntler writes, that "it is come to be taken for 
granted that Christianity ia not so much as a subject of in- 
nuiry ; but that it is nowj at length, discovered to be fictitious. 
.Icoordingly they treat it as if m the present age this were an 
agreed poiot among all people of discernment, and nothing 
remained but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals fonts having so long 
interrupted the pleasures of the world." {AdBtrtisemmil tn 
Anatni/ii, 1786.) HoweseraloosefcindofDeian might be the 
tone of fashionable circles, it is clear that distinct disbelief 
of Christiauity was by no means the general state of t he 
public mind. The leaders of the Low-chnrch and Whig 
party were quite aware of this. Notwithstanding the uni- 
vereal complaints of the High-chnreh party of the prevalence 
offatfidetity. it is obvious £at this mode of thinking was con- 
fined to a very smalt section of societv. The Iwlfpendent Whig 
(May 4, 1720}, inthemiddleof its blustering and endeavours 
to tpirify the clergT with their nupopnlarity. is obliged to 
itdmit that "the H^^hurrh Popish elerey will laoeh in their 
doevn at this advice , and think there is folly enongh yet left 
among Mte Jatly to support their mtbority; and will langh 
theinselv««, and tvjoice over Ae ignoraoce of the Universities, 
ihrf atnpidiTr of tite dnutkeii fifiiins, tfce panic of the tender 
MS. amt^newi^lo-be-akakRimastaiMyof Ihemultitiide." 
A still hettw irridiMcc b the ronfidoKe and sncceas with 
wfikk tiMi writM? on Ap si<tv nf Krv^atio* appealed to Oie 
pofMnlwr [tw»om. mtd eowvd tiwir Pt iifaa l ^^pooenta into 
tKie itM> of tti«l iMdirrct maA diiii^<— om procednre with 
wtticlt the; then t»«M«4 lfc«««. TV derini ^dtere' wss mudi 
MWf a svlwre bv ikoetf ttan H has Me« t graaw!- Notwith- 
■limdbiC t^ Iw^ t0tmili«i« i«^T praetiKd, strict prtufes- 
»i«WMd «4i<|«wmviMW ttiS ii* im »TrfuHWCfcardi snd in the 
l^ri<nwtti««. Tto hariw wa l InS. &r it^R^ed band, and 
ilk* «MWWk. 'M«« «titt «w« %a priiGc. tmA ctvtain pro- 
wMAm ■rfiWMwwr^ ina W M* «««* Mqpw«d fnw "tbr doUu" 
tV tMntiwh «f *!«•• y^t^ a ' i tC w ««• |MU«d b; the Ibr- 
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which the most extreme sensitiyeness existed. In the Balguy 
and Waterland set an officious spirit of delation seems to have 
flourished. The general habit of publicly canvassing religious 
topics was very favourable to this espionage; as, at the Re- 
formation, the Catholics gathered their best calumnies 
against Luther from his unreserved ^^ table-talk." It was not 
difficult to draw the unhappy Middleton into ^^ unguarded ex- 
pressions '* (Van Mildert, Life of Waterland^ p. 162); and 
something which had fallen from Rimdle in his younger days 
was used against him so successfully that even the Talbot in- 
terest was able to procure him only an Irish bishoprick. Lord 
Chesterfield, seeing what advantage the High-church party 
derived from this tactic , endeavoured to turn it against tiiem. 
He gives a circumstantial account of a conversation with 
Pope, which would tend to prove that Atterbury was , nearly 
all nis life, a sceptic. The thing was not true, as Mr. Car- 
rathers has shown {Life of Pope ^ 2nd ed. p. 213), and true or 
false, the weapon in Chesterfield's hands was pointless. 

Though the general feeling of the country was sufficiently 
decided to oblige all who wished to write against Christianity, 
to do so under a mask, this was not the case with attacks upon 
the Clergy. Since the days of the Lollards there had never 
been a time when the established ministers of religion were 
held in so much contempt as in the Hanoverian period, or 
when satire upon churchmen was so congenial to general 
feeling". This too was the more extraordinary, as there was 
no feeling against the Church Establishment, nor was non- 
eonfonnity as a theory ever less in favour. The contempt 
was for the persons, manners, and character of the eccle- 
nastics. When Macaulay brought out his portrait of the 
elergyman of the revolution period, his critics endeavoured to 
show that that portrait was not lane to life. They seem to 
have brought out the fact that it was pretty fairly true to 
literature. The difficult point is to estimate how far the 
satirical and popular literature of any age may be taken as 
representative of life. Satire to be popular must exaggerate, 
but it must be exaggeration of known and recognised facts. 
Ifr. Churchill Babington {Character of the Clergy^ SfCy con- 
sidered, f.4S) sets asiae two of Macaulay's authorities, Oldham 
and T. Wood, because Oldham was an Atheist and Wood a 
Deist. Admitting that an Atheist and a Deist can be under 
no obligation to truth; yet a satirist, who intends to \^^T^^^^Sft 
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under the most inevitable engagement to the probable. Satire 
doee not crea,te the sentiment to which it appeals. A portrait 
of the country parson lemp. George the Second which ahould 
be drawn verbatim from the pamphlets of the day would be no 
more historical than is that portrait of tiie begging friar of the 
16th century which our historians repeat after Erasmns and 
the Epislola Obscuroram Virnriim. History may be extracted 
from them, but these caricatores are not themselves hiatory. 

One inference which we may safely draw is thai public 
feeline encouraged such representations. It is a symptom of 
the reliRious temper of the times, that the same pubUc which 
compelled the Deist to wear the mask of "solemD sneer" in 
his assaults upon Christian doctrine, required no such disguise 
or reserve when the miniatera of the Church were spoken of. 
Nor does the evidence coiiaist in a few stray eitracts from here 
and there a Deist or a cynic, it is the tone of all the popular 
writers of that time. The unedifying lives of the clergy are a 
standard theme of sarcasm , and continue to be so tiU a lale 
period in the centuryj when a gradual change raaybeobserved 
m the language of literature. This antipathy to the clergy 
visible in the Hanoverian period, admits of comparison witli 
that vein which colours the popular songa of the Wickliffite 
era. In the 15th century, the satire is not indiscriminate. It 
is againstthe monks and frJar», the bishops and cardinals, as 
distinct from the "poorpersounof atoun." Its point against 
the organized hypocrisy of the Papal Churchmen is given it 
by the picture of the ideal minister of "Cliriste'a Gospel" 
which always accompanies the burlesqne. In the 18th century 
the license of satire goes much beyond this. In the early part 
of the century we find clerical satire observineto some extent 
a similar discrimination. The Tory parson is libelled always 
with an ostentatious reserve of commendation for the more 
enlightened and liberal Hanoverian, the staunch maintainer 
of the Protestant succession. Thisisthe toneof the Indepen- 
dent Whig, one of the nnmerous weekly sheets called into 
being in imitation of the Taller. It was started in 1720, taking 
for its exclusive theme the Clergy , whom it was its avowed 
object to abuse. A paper came out every Wednesday. It 
was not a newspaper, and does cot deal in libel or per- 
sonalities, hardly ever mentioning a name, very rarely quoting 
Afact, but dilating in general terms upon clerical ignorance 
aad bigotry. This dull and woiflieaa teaakimt. oSy had a 
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considerable circulation at the time, but was reprinted) and 
passed through several editions in a collected form. The 
Bishop talked of prohibiting it, but, on second thoughts, 
acted more wisely in taking no notice of it. The only part of 
the kingdom into which it could not find entrance was tno Isle 
of Man , where the saintly Wilson combined with apostolic 
Turtoes much of the old episcopal claims over the consciences 
of his flock. The Independent ^Vhig, though manifestly written 
hy a man of no religion, yet finds it necessary to keep up the 
appearance of encouraging the "better sort of clergy, and 
urocting to despise omy the political priests, the meddling 
chaplain, the preferment-hunter, the toper, who is notable at 
bowls, and dexterous at whisk. 

As we advance towards the middle of the century , and 
Ihe French influence begins to mingle with pure English 
Deism, the spirit of contempt spreads tul it involves all priests 
of all religions. The language now is, "The established 
clerey in every country are generally the greatest enemies to 
all kinds of reformation, as they are generally the most 
narrow-minded and most worthless set of men in every 
country. Fortunately for the present times ^ the wings of 
clerical power and innuence are pretty close trimmed , so that 
I do not think their opposition to the proposed reformations 
could be of any great consequence , more of the people being 
indined to despise them , than to follow them blindly. ' 
QBorgh, Political Disatwtiiions j 1774.^ It was no longer for 
meir vices that the clergy were reviled, for the philosopher 
now had come to understand that "their virtues were more 
danfferoos" to society. Strictness of life did but increase the 
disl&e with which the clergyman was regarded; his morality 
was bat double-dyed hypocrisy; reli^ous language from bis 
moatib was methodisticai cant. Nor aid the orthodox attempt 
to struggle with this sentiment. They yielded to it, and 
ado^teS for their maxim of conduct , " surtout point de z^ie.'* 
Their sermons and pamphlets were now directed against 
^< Enthusiasm," which became the bugbear of that time. Every 
dereyman who wished to retain any influence over the minas 
of his parishioners, was anxious to vindicate himself from all 
snspicion of enthusiasm. When he had set himself right in 
tibis respect, he endeavoured to do the same ^ood office wr the 
Apostles. But if he were not an "enthusiast,'* he was an 
<^ impostor. ^ Far ereiy elergymMU of tliie CbxucckViayi ^^d^sui'- 
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him an antecedent preBiunption a.a a. "prieat," It was now 
well underBtood, by all enlightened men, that the whole sacer- 
dotal brood were but a set of impoatora, who lived by deceiTing 
the people, and who had invented religion for their owu 
benent. Natural religion needed no "pnesta" to uphold itj 
it was obvious to every understanding, and could maintain 
itself in the world witliout any conl'rateraity sworn to the 
accret. 

Again came a change. As the Methodist movement 
gradually leavened the mass beneatii, zeaJ came again into 
credit. The old WicklilEte, or Puritan, diatinction is i-ovived 
between the "Gospel preacliera" and the "dumb dogs." The 
antipathy to priests was uo longer promiscuous. Popular 
indignation was reserved for the tbx-bunter and the pluralist ; 
the Hophni-and-Phinehae generation; the men. who are 
described as " careless of dispensing the bread of life to their 
Hocka . preaching a carnal and soul-beuunihing morality, and 
trafficKing in the souls of men by receiving money for dis- 
charging the paatoral oSice in parishes where they aid not so 
much as look on the faces of the people more than once a 
year." In the well-known satire of Cowper, it is no loneer 
in'eligiouB mocking at sacred things under pretence ol a 
virtuous indig:nation. It becomes again what it waa before 
the Hefonnation — an earnest feeling, a religious sentiment, 
the moral sense of man: Hussor Savonarola appealing to the 
writteumorality of the Oospelagainst the practical immorality 
oouaccrated by the Church. 

Something toofof the old anti-hierarchical feeling accom- 
panies this revival of tlie influence of the inferior cleray; a 
faiat reflection of the bitter hatred which the Lollard had 
borne to PopP and Cardinal, or the Puritan to "Prelacy." 
Tlie utility oTthe episcopal and capitular dignities continued 
ti> be questioned Ioiik after the evangelical parish pastor had 
re-established bimself in the ttfiections of his flock, and 1832 
saw the cathedrals go down amid the general approbation of 
ollolasses. lu the earliorbalf of the century the reverse w«a 
the case. The boorish country parson was the man whose 
order was despised then, and lus utility questioned. The 
Freethinkers tnemselves could not dt'iiy 'that the bench and 
the stalls were eracod by soutc whose wit. repntation, and 
learnini' would have made tliein cousiderable m any profes- 
-''■- The liighw vi^igy bad with them the town and dw 
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oart, the country clergy sided with the squires. The mass of 
he clergy were not in sympathy, either politically or in- 
;eUecta^ly, with their ecclesiastical superiors. The Tory fox- 
hunter in the Freeholder (No. 22) thinks "the neighbouring 
shire very happy for having scarce a Presbyterian in it except 
the Bishop; "while Hickes "thanks God that the main body 
of the clergy are in their hearts Jacobites." The bishops of 
G^rge the Second deserved the respect they met with. At 
no period in the history of our Church has the ecclesiastical 
patronage of the crown been better directed than while it was 
secretly dispensed by Queen Caroline. For a brief period, 
liberaL^ and cultivation of mind were passports to promotion 
in the Church. Nor were politics a hindrance ; the queen 
earnestly pressed an English see upon Bishop Wilson. The 
corruption which began with the Duke of Newcastle (1746) 
eradually deepened in the subsequent reign, as political ortho- 
doxy ana connexion were made the tests, and the borough- 
holders divided the dignities of the Church among their ad- 
herents. 

Of an age so solid and practical it was not to be expected 
that its theology and metaphysics would mount into the more 
remote spheres of abstraction. Their line of argument was, 
as has been seen , regulated by the necessity they laid them- 
selves under of appealing to sound sense ana common reason. 
But not only was their treatment of their topic popular, the 
motive of their writings was an immediate practical necessity. 
Bishops and deans might be made for merit, but it was not 
mere literary merit, classical scholarship, or University 
distiiiction. The Deistical controversy did not originate, like 
some other controversies which have made much noise in their 
time, in speculative fancy, in the leisure of the cloister, or the 
college. It had a living practical interest in its complication 
with the questions of the day. The endeavour of the moralists 
and divines of the period to rationalize religion was in fact an 
ctfort to preserve the practical principles of moral and re- 
ligious conduct for society. It was not an academical disputa- 
tion, or a contest of wits for superiority, but a life and death 
struggle of religious and moral feeling to maintain itself. 
What they felt they had to contend against was moral depra- 
vity, and not theological error; they wrote less in the interest 
of trafh than in that of virtue. A general relaxation of man- 
ners, in all classes of society, is universally affirmed ^ \^9 
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characteriBtdc of that time; and theology and philosophy 
a^pjjticd themaelvee to cambat this. A uMking mstotice of 
this is Biahop Berkeley, the only metaphysical writer of the 
time, besides Locke, who hSiS maintained a. very high name in 
philosophical history. He forma a solitary — it might seem 
a singular — exception to what has been said of the prosaic 
and uometaphyBical character of this moraltBiug age. The 
two peculiar metaphysical notions which are connected with 
Bersetey's name, and which, though he did not originate, 
he propounded with a novelty and distinctneaa equal to 
origmality, have always ranked as being on the extreme vergo 
of rational speculation, tfnotacitualiy within the region of un- 
froitful paradox and metaphyBical romance. These two 
memorable speculations, as propounded by Berkeley in the 
Alciphron, come before ua not asaUtopian dream, or an in- 
genious play of reason, but interwoven in a polemic against 
the prevailing unbelief. They are made to oend to a. most 
practical purpose, and are Berkeley's contribations to Qie 
Deistieal controversy. The character of the man, too, was 
more in harmony with the plain utilitarian spirit of his time 
than with his own refining intellect. He was not a closet- 
thinker, like his master A^lehranche, but a man of the world 
and of society, inquisitive and well informed in many branches 
of practical science. Practical schemea, social and philan- 
thropic, occupied his miud more than abatract thinking. In 
pushing the received metaphysical creed to its paradoiicKl 
consequences, as much as in prescribing "tar- water," he was 
thinking only of an immediate " benefit to mankind." He 
seems to have thought nothing of hia argument until he had 
brought it to hear on the practical questions of the day. 

Were Ihe "corruption of manners" merely the complsiut 
of onaparty or act of writers, aery of factious Puritanism, or 
of men who were at war with society, like the Nonjuring 
clergy, orofafew isolated individuals of superior piety, like 
William Law, it would be easily eiplicable. The " world" at 
all times, aadinallcountriea, can De described with troth as 
"lying in wickedness," and the rebuke of the preacher of 
righteousness is equally needed in every age. There cannot 
be a darker picture than that drawn by the Fathers of the 3rd 
centor)' of tne morals of the Christians iu their time. (See pas- 
sages m Jewel's Apnlngg.^ The rigorous moralist, heaUien or 
Chriatiaa, can always paint in aharp toiitiBKtyit visas and the 
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belief of mankind. But, affcer making every allowance for the 
exaggeration of religious rhetoric , and the querulousness of 
defeated parties, there seems to remain some real evidence for 
ascribing to that age a more than usual moral licence and con- 
tempt of external restraints. It is the concurrent testimony of 
men of all parties , it is the general strain of the most sensible 
and worldly diyines, prosperous men who lived with this very 
world they censure, men whose code of morals was not large, 
nor their standard exacting. To attompt the inquiry what 
specific evils were meant by the general expressions ^^ decay 
of religion," and "corruption of manners," — the stereotype 
phrases of the time — is not within the limits of this paper. 
No historian, as far as I am aware , has attempted this exami- 
nation; all have been content to render, without valuation, the 
charges as they find them. I shall content myself with pro- 
ducing here one statement of contemporary opinion on this 
point; for which purpose I select a layman, David Hartley. 
[Observations on Man^ vol. ii. p. 441.) 

"There are six things which seem more especially to 
tiureaten ruin and dissolution to the present States of Christen- 
dom. 

"1st. The great growth of atheism and infideUty, par- 
ticolarly amongst the governing parts of these States. 

"2nd. The open and abandoned lewdness to which great 
numbers of both sexes, especially in the high ranks of bfe, 
have given themselves up. 

"3rd. The sordid and avowed self-interest, which is almost 
the sole motive of action in those who are concerned in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

"4th. The licentiousness and contempt of every kind of 
authority, divine or human, which b so notorious in inferiors 
of all ranks. 

"5th. The great worldly-mindedness of the clergy, and 
their gross neglect in the discharge of their proper functions. 

"TOh. The carelessness and infatuation of parents and 
magistrates with respect to the education of youth , and the 
consequent early corruption of the rising generation. 

^^ All ti^ese things have evident mutual connexions and in- 
fluences ; and as they all seem likely to increase from time to 
time, so it can scarce be doubted by a considerate man, 
whetiier he be a religious one or no , but that they wUl.^ aoow^t 
or later^ bring on a total dissolution of aVitkeioro^oi^^^xs.- 
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ment that Bubeiet at preeeut in the Christian countries of 

Tnough there is entire unanimity aa to the fact of the pre- 
vailing corruption, there is the greatest diversity of opinion 
as to its cause. Each partj is found ill turu attributing it to 
the neglect or disbelief of the abstract propoeitions in which 
its own particular croed is expressed. The NoDJurora atid 
High- Churchmen attribnte it to the Toleration Act and the 
latitudinarianism allowed in high places. One of the very po- 

Eular pamphlets of the year 1721 was a faat~Bennon preached 
efore the Lord Mayor by Edmund Massey, in which he 
enumerates the evils of the time, a,nd afhrms that they "are 
justly chargeable upon the corrupt explication of those words 
of our Saviour, "My kingdom is not of this world" — i.e., 
upon Hoadlv's celebrated sermon. The latitudinarian clergy 
divide the blame between tlie Freethinkers and theNonJorors. 
The Freethinkers point to the hypocrisy of the Clergy, who, 
they say, Joat all credit with the people by having preauheil 
"passive obedience" up to 1688, and then suddenly finding 
out that it was not a scriptural truth. The Nonconfonniata 
lay it to the enforcement of conformity Siud unscriptural terms 
of communion; while the Catholics r^oice to see in it the 
Protestant Reformation atlast bearing its natural fruit. War- 
burtow characteristically attributes it to the bestowal of ''pre- 
ferment" by the Waljole adminiHtration. (Dedication to Lord 
Mansfield, Wnrks, ii. 268.) The power of preferment wa« 
not under- estimated then. G-eorge XI. maintained to the last 
that the growth of Methodism was entirely owing to ministers 
not having listened to his advice, and "made Whitefielda 
bishop." Lastly, that every one may have his say, a professor 
of moral philosophy in our day is tonad attributing the same 
factfi to Uie prevalence of "that low view of morality which 
rests its rules upon conaetjuences merely." 

"The reverence which," aays Dr. Whewell, "handed 
downby tie tradition of ages of moral and rehgious teachine, 
had hitherto protected the accustomed forms of moral good. 
was gradually removed. Vice, and crime, and sin, ceaseu 
to be words that terrified the popular speculator. Virtue, and 
goodness, and purity were no longer things whicli he looked 
up to with mute respect. He ventured to lay a sacrilegious 
baud even upon these hallowed shapes. He saw diat when 
tiusJiad been dared by audaciouLatincaivKta, ikine objects, so 
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long venerated, seemed to have no power of punishing the 
bold intruder. There was a scene like that which occurred 
when the barbarians broke into the Eternal City. At first, in 
spite of themselves , they were awed by the divine aspect of 
the ancient magistrates; but when once their leader had 
smitten one of tnese venerable figures with impunitv, the 
coarse and violent mob rushed onwards, and exultingly 
mingled all in one common destruction." (Moral Philosophy 
in ^uf land, p. 79.) 

The actual sequence of cause and effect seems , if it be not 
presumptuous to say so , to be as nearly as possible inverted 
m this eloquent statement. The licentiousness of talk and 
manners was not produced by the moral doctrines promul- 
gated: but the doctrine of moral consequences was nad re- 
course to by the divines and moralists as the most likely 
remedy of the prevailing licentiousness. It was an attempt, 
well-meant but not successful, to arrest the wanton proceedings 
of "the coarse and violent mob." Good men saw with alarm, 
ahnost with despair, that what they said in the obsolete 
language ofreligious teaching was not listened to, and tried 
to address the age in plain and unmistakeable terms. The 
new theory of consequences was not introduced by "men of 
leisure " to supplant and overthrow a nobler and purer view of 
reli^on and moralitv, it was a plain fact of religion stated in 
plain language, in the hope of deterring the wicKed from his 
wickedness. It was the address of the Old Testament prophet, 
"Why will ye die , house of Israel? " That there is a God 
and moral Governor, and that obedience to His commands is 
necessary to secure our interests in this world and the next — 
if any form of rational belief can control the actions of a 
rational being, it is surely this. On the rationalist hypothesis, 
the morality of consequences ought to produce the most 
salutary effects on the general behaviour of mankind. This 
obligation of obedience , the appeal to our desire of our own 
welfare , was the substance of the practical teaching of the 
age. It was stated with great cogency of reasoning, and 
enforced with every variety of illustration. Put its proof at 
the lowest, let it oe granted that they did not succeed in 
removing all the objections of the Deistical writers , it must, 
at least, DC allowed that they showed, to the satisfaction of all 
prudent and thinking men, that it was safer to \i^\\^'N[^ 
Vtaisidaiu'ty true than not The obligation to ^t«»R.^^^*\SL^wfi^ 
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of prudence *ru as ]>erfect aa thoagh the proof had been 
domonitrativc. And what was the Biirpriung result? That 
thi! more they demonstrated the ieaa people believed. As the 
[iroof of morality was elaborated anctBtrenghtencd, the more 
It wax diBregarded, the more ungodliness and profaneneas 



lloiiriihed and grew, This is certainly not nhat we shoold 
antecedently/ eipect. If, aa Dr. Whewell asaimiee, and the 
nhoje ili'clrinaire school witli him, the speculative belief of 
ati age dotemiines its moral character, that ahould be the 

tiufdHt i^poeh where the morality of consequences is placed in 
he strongeit light — when it is most convincinglj set before 
men thiit their present and future welfare depends on how 
tliey act: that "all we eiiioy, and great part of what we suffer, 
is placed in our own hanas. 

Kxptirieiioe, however, the testimony of history, displays to 
iw a result the very reverse. The experiment of the 18th 
coutury may surely bo considered as a decisive one on this 
poiiit, The failure of a prudential system of ethics as a 
roitraining force upon society was perceVed,or felt in the way 
of reuutiuii, by the Evangelical and Methodist generation <n 
teaehors who succeeded the Hanoverian divines. So fax their 
pcruvptiou WHS Just. They went on to infer that, beuaussthe 
oirculnlion of one systcin of belief had been inefficacious, they 
•Uould try the effect of inculcating a set of truths as widely 
Nmote ftini the former as possible. Because legal preaching, 
at thoj; phrased it, had failed, they vroold essay Gospel 
prviLeliiiig. The pr(^aehing of justification bj~ work's bad not 
the power to check wickedness, therefore justi&catiou by 
tVith, thit dootrinn of the UefonnatioD, was the only saving 
tnitii. This is not nit'ant as a complete account of the oriran 
of tlke^iug[«>liettl*ohtM>l. Il is only one point of view — that 
poiat which ooutiucis Ihe school with the general line of 
ilittught this p«pt>r hns btf*-n pUTsaiu^. Their doctrine of eon- 
vw«io» by suMnutturMl iutluntce must on no account be 
tWeotlfii. Ye( it «n'<'^" <bai they ihought. that the channel 

«f ttii' - ..1 ...rtiirnw) WW, in some w*v or other, 

|U\-M^'I' ' UM. not » rhetoric, bnt as the 

aiuiiMv kvltuw -tlwGoopel. Theycer- 

laiixU ii^" b^n^ hxicked, and that the 

8|»cii > >'>f Mvwirty t« affect Ae heart; bnt 

l)te,v Ai-u--) u th.suc4i iki> WW* dM* bv «■ appeal to Ae 
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It should also be remarked that even the diyines of the 
Hanoverian school were not wholly blind to some flaw in their 
theory, and to the practical inefficacy of their doctrine. Not 
that tiiey underrated the force of their demonstrations. As 
has been already said, the greater part of them over-estimated 
Iheir convincingness ; but they could not but see that they did 
not, in fact, convince. When this was forced upon their ob- 
servation, when they perceived that an a priori demonstration 
of religion might be placed before a man , and that he did not 
see its tbrce, then, inconsequent with their own theory, they 
had recourse to the notion of moral culpability. If a person 
refused to admit the evidence for revelation, it was because he 
did not examine it with a dispassionate mind. His under- 
standing was biassed by his wishes ; some illicit passion he 
was resolved on gratifying, but which prudence, forsooth, 
would not have allowed him to gratify so long as he continued 
to believe in a future judgment. The wish that there were no 
God suggested the thought that there is not. Speculative im- 
helief is thus asserted to oe a consequence of a bad heart : it is 
the ground upon which we endeavour to prove to ourselves and 
others that the indulgence of our passions is consistent with a 
rational prudence. As levelled agamst an individual opponent, 
this is a poor controversial shift. Many of the Deists were 
men of worth and probity; of none of them is anything known 
which would make them worse men than the average of their 
dass in life. Mr. Chichester (Deism compared with Christiamty^ 
1821, vol. ii. p. 220) says "Tindal wite infamous for vice in 
general;" but I have not been able to trace his authority for 
the assertion. As an imputation, not against individual un- 
believers, but aeainst the competency of reason in general , it 
may be true, out is quite mconsistent with the general 
hypothesis of the school of reasoners who brought it. If reason 
be liable to an influence which warps it, then there is required 
some force which shall keep this influence under , and reason 
alone is no longer the all-sumcient iudge of truth. In this way 
we should be forced back to the old orthodox doctrine of the 
chronic impotence of reason, superinduced upon it by the 
Fall; a doctrine which the reigning orthodoxy had tacitly 
renounced. 

In the Catholic theory the feebleness of Reason is met half- 
way and made good by the authority of the Church. When 
the Protestants threw off this authority, they d\dTiLO\.^^"eA^CL\.^ 
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liently by its own light." Aa long aa thia could be kept to, the 
Protestant theory of belief wae whole and sound. At least it 
was OS sound aa the Catholic. In both, Reason, aided by 
Epiritoal lllmnination , performs the subordinate function of 
recognising the aupreme authority of the Church , and of the 
Bible, respectively. Time, learned controversy, and abate- 
ment of zeal drove the Protestants generally from the hardy 
but irrational asbertion of Calvin. Every foot of ground tb.at 
Scripture lost was gained by one or other of the three sub- 
Btitutes: Church -authority, the Spirit, or Reason. Church- 
authority was essayed by the Laudian divines , but was soon 
founduntenable, for on that footing it was found impoasible to 
justify the Reformation and the breach with Rome. The 
Spirit then came into favour along with Independency, But 
it was still more cjuickly discovered that on such a basis only 
discord and diaumon could be reared. There remained to be 
tried Common Reason, carefully diatinguiahed from recondite 
learning, and not baaed on metaphyaical aaaumptions. To 
apply this instrument to the contents of Revelation was the 
occupation of the eaily half of the eighteenth century: with 
what succeaa has been seen. In the latter part of the centory 
the same Common Reason was applied to the exteraal 
evidences. But here the method fails in a first requisite — 
universality; for even the ahallowest array of historical proof 
requires aome book-leaning to apprehend. Further than this, 
the Lardner and Palcy acliool conldnot complete their proof 
aatiafactorily , inaflmnch aa the materials for die investigation 
of the first and second centuries of the Christian era were not 
at hand. 

Suchappears t» be the past history of the Theory of Belief 
in the Church of England. Whoever would take the religions 
literature of the present day as a whole, and endeavonr to 
make out clearly on what basis Revelation is supposed by it 
to rest, whether on Authority, on the InwardLight, on 
Reason, on self- evidencing Scripture, or on the combination of 
the four, or aome of them, and in what proportions, would 
probably find that he had undertaken a perplexing but not 
altogether profitless inquiry. 
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It is a strange, though familiar fact, that great difpierences 
of opinion exist respecting the Interpretation of Scripture. All 
Christians receive the Old and New Testament as sacred 
writings, but they are not agreed about the meaning which 
they attribute to them. The book itself remains as at the 
first; the commentators seem rather to reflect the changing 
atmosphere of the world or of the Church. Difl^erent in- 
dividuals or bodies of Christians have a different point of view, 
to which their interpretation is narrowed or made to conform. 
It is ^sumed , as natural and necessary , that the same words 
willpresent one idea to the mind of the Frotestant, another to 
the Roman Catholic ; one meaning to the German, another to 
the English interpreter. The Ultramontane or Anglican 
divine is not supposed to be impartial in his treatment of pas- 
sages which afford an apparent foundation for the doctrine of 
purgatory or the primacy of St. Peter on the one hand , or the 
three orders of clergy and the divine origin of episcopacy on 
the other. It is a received view with many , that the meaning 
of the Bible is to be defined by that of the Prayer-liook ; while 
there are others who interpret "the Bible and the Bible only" 
witti a silent reference to the traditions of the Reformation. 
Philosophical differences are in the background , into which 
the differences about Scripture also resolve themselves. They 
seem to run up at last into a difference of opinion respecting 
Revelation itself — whether given beside the human faculties 
or through them, whether an interruption of the laws of nature 
or Hieir perfection and fulfilment. 

This effort to pull the authority of Scripture in different 
directions is not peculiar to our own day; the same phe- 
nomenon appears in the past history of the Church. At the 
Reformation, in the Nicene or Pelagian times, the New Testa- 
ment was the ground over which men fought; it might also be 
compared to the armoury which f\Jxm8l[ieat\l"elIv.'^N^JSl^ 

Ess,ii/s and Reviews. \^ 
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Opposite aspects of the truth which it containa were ap- 
propriated By differeiit sides, "Justified by faith without 
works" and "justified by faith as well as vrorlca" are equally 
Scriptural eipresBions; the one has become the fommla of 
Protestants, the other of Roman Cathohcs. The fifth and 
ninth chapters of the Homana, aingle verses such aa 1 Chorin- 
thians tii. 15, John iii. 3, still bear traces of many a life-long 
strife in the pa^es of commentators. The difference of in- 
terpretation which prevails among ourselvea is partly tradi- 
tional, that is to aay, inherited from the controversiea of former 
ages, Theuaemadeof Scripture by FathersoftbeChurchj as 
well as by Luther and Calviti, affects our idea of its mean mg 
at the present hour. 

Another cause of the multitude of interpretations is the 
growth or progress of the human mind ilaeu. Modes of in- 
terpreting vary as time goes on; they partake of the general 
state of hterature or knowledge. It has not been easUy or nt 
once that mankind have learned to realize the character of 
sacred writings — they aeem almost neceasarily to veil them- 
selvea from human eyes aa circnmatancea change ; it is the old 
age of the world only that has at lengtb understood its child- 
hood. (Or rather perhaps is beginning to understand it, and 
learning to make allowance for its own deficieucy of know- 
ledge 1 for the infancy of the human race, as of the individual, 
affordsbutfewindicatiousof the workingsof the mind within). 
More often than we suppose, the great sayings and doing* 
upon the earth, "thoughta that breathe and words that bum," 
are lost in a sort of chaos to the apprehension of those that 
come after. Much of past history is dimly seen and receives 
only a conventional interpretation, even wheu the memorials 
of it remain. There is a time at which the iresbness of early 
literature is lost: mankind have turned rhetoricians, and UO 
longer write or feel in the spirit which created it. lu this un- 
imaginative period in which sacred or ancient writings are 
partially unintelligible, many methods have been taken nt 
difl'erent times ta adapt the ideas of the past to the wants of 
the present. One age nas wandered into the flowery paths of 
allegory, 

"Id ploas medllsllon fsac; fOd." 

Another has straitened the liberty of the Gospel bj- a rigid 
appiicnUou of logic , the foimei being a methwl which naa iX 
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first more naturally applied to the Old Testament, the latter to 
the New. Both methods of interpretation, the mystical and 
logical, as they may be termed, have been practised on the 
Yedas and theKoran, as well as on the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, the true glory and note of divini^ in these lattcjr 
being not that they have hidden mysterious or double 
meanings, but a simple and universal one, which is beyond 
them and will survive them. Since the revival of literature, 
interpreters have not unfrequently fallen into error of another 
kind from a pedantic and misplaced use of classical learning: 
the minute examination of words often withdrawing tlu; mind 
from more important matters. A tendency may b« obsnrvcui 
witiiin the last century to clothe systems of philosophy in the 
phraseology of Scripture. But " new wine caimot thus ho, put 
into old bottles." Though roughly distinguishable by difFrj- 
rent ages, these modes or tendencies also exist together; the 
remains of all of them maybe remarked in some of the popular 
commentaries of our own day. 

More common than any of these methods, and not peculiar 
to any age, is that which may be called by way of distinction 
the rhetorical one. The tendency to cjxaggeratcj or amplify 
the meaning of simple words for the sake of edification may 
indeed have a practical use in sermons, the object of which is 
to awaken not so much the intellect as the neart and con- 
science. Spiritual food, like natural, may n^ouire to Ik; of a 
certain bulk to nourish the human mind. But this ^'t/aidency 
to edification" has had an unfortunate; influence on the inir;r- 
pretation of Scripture. For the preacher almost neeeftsarily 
oversteps the limits of actual knowledge, his feelingH overflow 
with the subject; even if he have the fiower, be ban tkrldom the 
time for accurate tfaouglit or in^juiry. And in the tionn*i 'tf 
years spent in writing,^ perhaps, without Ktudv. he \» apt t/i 
persoaae himself, if not 'it hem. of the truth of (ji« '/wn rej^ftj- 
tions. The tririai chUBitifiTHtiort *4 making a 4iii/'/fnr^'. '/f 
sufficient len^h is oft^n a reaK^/n why he ovVfriav»the w//rdjj 
of Christ and (us Ap^^les wjth f^tuttnou -pinf-jrn. The Uif'-nmuz, 
of the text is not aiwa^-s the obje'jt whieh he h^* m r^w. btit 
some moral or religious \*ri^fu whjeh he hstA foa/id jt tj'r/'.^aiit^ary 
to append to it: eoifie '^nx^ whj'rh he hi pl^'M/iiiijir . v^/uje ^nr'/r 
of the dav wfa:eh he fi^ t/> 'y/rrjbai. Swi w^jJJe jjj v/cj* p*.*- 
sages helbardlr d;krev t/> tni%t h':Kx^)i ^J^i t^*r fa J J f*,T*:^ '/f 
So^tDre 'Hatth-trw y. 4^; 21. K^: jus. '£l'. Ari^. t. ^ . bi 
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others he extracts more from words than they really imply 
fMutliiewxKii.21;sxviii. 20; Komunsiiii. 1; iicO, being more 
ea.ger to g^ard agS'inBt the abuse of some precept than to en- 
force it, attenuating or adapting the utteranee of prophecy 
to the requirements or to tlie measure of modem times. Any 
one who has ever written sermons ia aware how hard it ia to 
apply Scripture to the wants of his hearers and at the same 
tnne to preserve its meaning. 

The phenomenon which lias been described in the pre- 
ceding pages is so familiar, and yet so extraordinary, that it 
requiresaneffort of thought to appreciate its true nature. We 
do not at once see the uhsurdity of the same words having 
many senses, or free our minds from the illusion that the 
Apostle or Evangelist must have written with a reference to 
the creeds or controversies or circumstances of other times- 
Let it be considered , then, that this extreme variety of inter- 
pretation is found to exist in the case of no other booK , but of 
the Scriptures only. Other writings are preserred to ua in 
dead languages — Greek , Latin , Oriental , some of them in 
fragments, all of them originally in manuscript. It is trae 
that difficulties arise in the explanation of these writings, 
especially in the most ancient, Irum our imperfect acqu&in- 
tanee with the meaning of words , or the defectiveness of 
copies, or the want of some historical or geographical infor- 
mation which is required to present an event or character in 
its true bearing. In companson with the wealth and light of 
modem literature, our knowledge of Greek classical authoro, 
for example, may be called imperfect and shadowy. Some of 
them have another sort of difficulty arising from subtle^ or 
abruptness in the use of language ; in lyric poetry especially, 
and some of the earlier pro6e, the greatness of the thougnt 
struggles with the stammerhig lips. It may be observed that 
alt these difficulties occur also m Scripture; they are found 
equally in sacred and profane literature. But the meaning of 
classical authors is known with comparative certainty ; and 
the interpretation of them seems to rest on a scientific basis. 
It is not, therefore, to philological or historical difficulties 
that the greater part of the uncertainty in the interpretation 
of Scripture is to be attributed. No ignorance of Hebrew or 
Greek is sufficient to account for it. kvcu the Vedas and the 
ZendaveBta,thouffh beset by obscuritiea of lan^age probably 
greater than are found iaauy^oiitiou of the Bible, are iatur- 
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preted, at least by fioropean scholars, according to fixed 
roles, and beginning to be clearly understood. 

To brin^ the parallel home , let us imagine the remains of 
some well-known Greek author, as Plato or Sophocles, re- 
ceiving the same treatment at the hands of the world which 
the Scriptures have experienced. The text of such an author, 
when first printed by Aldus or Stephens , would be gathered 
from the imperfect or miswritten copies which fell in the way 
of the editors; after awhile older and better manuscripts 
come to light, and the power of usin? and estimating the 
value of manuscripts is greatly improved. We may suppose, 
further, that the readings of these older copies do not always 
conform to some receivea canons of criticism. Up to the year 
1550, or 1624, alterations, often proceeding on no principle, 
have been intix)duced into the text ; but now a stand is made 
— an edition which appeared at the latter end of the two 
dates just mentioned is invested with authority; this autho- 
rized text is a piece de resistance against innovation. Many 
reasons are given why it is better to have bad readings to 
which the world is accustomed than good ones which are 
novel and strange — why the later manuscripts of Plato or 
Sophocles are often to be preferred to earlier ones — why it is 
useless to remove imperfections where perfect accuracy is not 
to be attained. A fear of disturbing the critical canons which 
have come down from former ages is, however, suspected to 
be one reason for the opposition. And custom and prejudice, 
and the nicety of the subject, and all the arguments which are 
intelligible to the many against the truth, which is intelligible 
only to the few, are thrown into the scale to preserve the 
works of Plato or Sophocles as nearly as possiole in the re- 
ceived text. 

Leaving the text, we proceed to interpret and translate. 
The meamng of Greek words is known with tolerable cer- 
tainty; and the grammar of the Greek language has been 
minutely analysed both in ancient and modem times. Yet 
the interpretation of Sophocles is tentative and imcertain ; it 
seems to vary from age to age : to some the great tragedian 
has appeared to embody in his choruses certain theological or 
moral ideas of his own age or country; there are others who 
find there an allegory of the Christian religion or of the 
history of modem Europe. Several schools of critics have 
commented on his works; to the Englishmaiib!&\i9A^x^^\:i&<^^ 
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oue meaning, to tlio Frenchmtm another, to the Genn&n a 
thiid; the interpretations have also differed with the philoso- 
phical syatema which the interpreters espoosed. To one the 
same words have appeared to bear a, moral, to anotlier a ayin- 
boUcal meaning; a third ia determined wholly by the autho- 
rity of old comuientators; while there is adiiipoaition tocon-* 
demn the scholar who seeks to interpret Sophocles from 
himself only, and with reference to the ideas and beliefs of 
the age in which he lived. And the error of sncli an one ia 
attributed not only to some intellectual but even to a moral 
obliquity which proventa his seeing the true meaning. 

It mould be tedious to follow into details the absurdity 
which has been supposed. By such methods it would be truly 
said that Sophocles or Plato niay be made to mean anything. 
It would seem as if some Nceum Uraanum were needed to lay 
down rules of interpretation for ancient literature. Still one 
other supposition has to be introduced which will appear, per- 
haps, more extravagant than any which have preceded. Con- 
ceive then that these modes of interpreting Sophocles had 
existed for ages; that great institutions and interests had 
become interwoven with them, and in some degree even the 
honour of nations and churches — is it too much to say that in 
such a case they would be changed with difficulty, and that 
they would continue to be maintained long after critics and 
philosophers had seen that they were indefensible ? 

No one who has a Christian feeling would place classical 
on a level with sacred literature; and there are other par- 
ticulars in which the preceding comparison fails, as, for 
example, the style and subject. Dut, however different the 
subject, although the interpretation of Scripture requires "a 
vision and facnfty divine," or at least a moral and religious 
interest which is not needed in the study of a Greek poet or 
-- philosopher, yet in what may be termed the externals of inter- 
pretation, that is to say, the meaning of words, the connexion 
of sentences, the settlement of the text, the evidence of facts, 
the same rales apply to the Old and New Testaments us to 
other books. And the figure is no exaggeration of the erring 
fancy of men in the use of Seriptiu'e , or of the tenacity with 
■which they cling to the interpretations of other times, or of 
the arguments by which tbey maintain them. All the re- 
sources of knowledge maybe turned into a means not of dis- 
cfrej-Zn^ the true rendering, but of upholding a received one. 
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Grammar appears to start from an independent point of view, 
yet inquiries mto the use of the article or the preposition have 
been ODserved to wind round into a defence of sound doctrine. 
Rhetoric often magnifies its own want of taste into the design 
of inspiration. Logic (that other mode of rhetoric) is apt to 
lend itself to the illusion, by stating erroneous explanations 
with a clearness which is mistaken for truth. ^^ Metaphysical 
aid" carries awa^ the common understanding into a region 
where it must blmdly follow. Learning obscures as wefl as 
illnstrates; it heaps up chaff when there is no more wheat. 
These are some of the ways in which the sense of Scripture 
has become confused, by the help of tradition, in the course of 
ages, under a load of commentators. 

The book itself remains as at the first unchanged amid the 
changing interpretations of it. The office of the interpreter 
is not to add another, but to recover the original one: the 
meaning, that is, of the words as they struck on the ears or 
flashed before the eyes of those who first heard and read 
them. He has to transfer himself to another age ; to imagine 
Ihat he is a disciple of Christ or Paul ; to disengage himself 
from all that follows. The history of Christendom is nothing 
to him; but only the scene at Galilee or Jerusalem, the hand- 
M of believers who gathered themselves together at Ephesus, 
or Corinth, or Rome. His eye is fixed on the form of one like 
the Son of man , or of the Prophet who was girded with a gar- 
ment of cameFs hair , or of the Apostle who had a thorn in the 
flesh. The greatness of the Roman Empire is nothing to him ; 
it is an inner not an outer world that he is striving to restore. 
All the after-thoughts of theology are nothing to him; they 
are not the true lights which light him in difficiSt places. His 
concern is with a Dook in which , as in other ancient writings, 
are some things of which we are ignorant; which defect of our 
knowledge cannot however be supplied by the conjectures of 
fathers or divines. The simple words of that book he tries to 
preserve absolutely pure from the refinements or distinctions 
of later times. He acknowledges that they are fragmentary, 
and would suspect himself, if out of fragments he were able to 
create a well-rounded system or a continuous history. The 
greater part of his learning is a knowledge of the text itself; 
he has no delight in the voluminous literature which has over- 
grown it. He has no theory of interpretation; a few rules 
guarding against common errors are eiio\ig;li fox hisci. HS& 
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■- object JB to read Scripture like anj^ otier book, with a real 
interest and not merely a conventional one. He wants t« 
be able to open Ma eyes and see or imagine things as they 

Nothing would he more likely to restore a natural feeling 
on this subject than a history of the Interpi-etation of Serip- 
ture. It would take ua back to the beginning; it would 
present in one view the causes which have darkened the 
meaning of words in the course of ages; it would clear away 
the remains of dogmas, systems, controversies, which are 
encrusted upon th era. It would show us the "erring funcy" 
of interpreters assuming sometimes to have the Spirit of G-od 
Himself, yet unable to pass beyond the limits of tlieir own 
age, and witli a judgraeut often biassed by party. Great 
names there have oeon among them, names ofmen who may 
be reckoned also among the Denefactors of the human race, 
yet comparatively few who have understood the thoughts of 
other times, or who have bent their minds ta "interrogate" 
the meaning of words. Such a work would enable iw to sepa- 
rate the elements of doctrine and tradition with which the 
meaning of Scripture is encumbered in our own day. It would 
mark the different epochs of interpretation from the time 
when the living word was in process of becoming a book to 
Origen and TertuUian, from Origea to Jerome and Augustine, 
tVomJerome and Augustine to Abelard and Aquinas^ sgain 
making a new beginumg with the revival of literature , m>m 
Erasmus, thefather of Biblical criticism in more recent times, 
witb Calvin and Beza for his immediate suecesBors, thiongh 
Grotius and Hammond, down to De Wette and Meier, our 
own contemporaries. We should see how the mystical inter- 
pretation of Scripture originated in the Alexandrian age; how 
it blended with the logiciU and rhetorical ; how both received 
weight and currency from their use in suppori; of the claimB 
and teaching of the Church. We should notice bow the "new 
learning" of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries gradually 
awakened the critical faculty in the study of the sacred 
writings; how Hihiioal criticism has slowly but surely 
followed in the track of philological and historical (not with- 
out a remoter influence exercised upon it also by natural 

--' '; how, too, the form of the scholastic literature, and 

notes on the classics, insensibly communicated itsdf 
« commentaries on Scripture. We should see how the woid 
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inspiration , &om being used in a general way to express what 
may be called the prophetic spirit of Scripture , has passed, 
wimin the last two centuries , into a sort of technical term ; 
how, in other instances , the practice or feeling of earlier ages 
has Deen hollowed out into the theory or system of later ones. 
We should observe how the popular explanations of prophecy 
as in heathen (Thucyd. ii. 54) , so also m Christian times , had 
adapted themselves to the circumstances of mankind. We 
mignt remark that in our own country, and in the present 
generation especially, the interpretation of Scripture had 
assumed an apologetic character, as though making an e£P6rt 
to defend itself against some supposed inroad of science and 
eriticism; while among German commentators there is, for 
the first time in the history of the world, an approach to 
agreement and certainty. For example , the diversity among 
German writers on prophecy is far less than among English 
ones. That is a new pnenomenon which has to be acknow- 
ledged. More than any other subject of human knowledge, 
Biblical criticism has hung to the past; it has been hitherto 
found truer to the traditions of the Church than to the words 
of Christ. It has made , however, two great steps onward — 
at the time of the Eeformation and in our day. The diffusion 
of a critical spirit in history and literature is affecting the 
criticism of the Bible in our own day in a manner not unlike 
the burst of intellectual life in the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
turies. Educated persons are beginning to ask, not what 
Scripture may be made to mean , but what it does. And it is 
no exaggeration to say that he who in the present ^ate of 
knowledge will confine himself to the plain meaning of words 
and the study of their context may know more of the original 
spirit and intention of the authors of the New Testament than 
aU the controversial writers of former ages put together. 

Such a history would be of great value to philosophy as 
well as to theology. It would oe the history of the human 
mind in one of its most remarkable manifestations. For ages 
which are not original show their character in the interpreta- 
tion of ancient writings. Creating nothing, and incapable 
of that effort of imagination which is required in a true 
criticism of the past, mey read and explain the thoughts of 
former times by the conventional modes of their own. Such a 
history would form a kind of jjreface or prolegomena to the 
study of Scripture. Like the history of scieiMiQ ^ it mQ\si<i ^"«h^ 
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many a useicas toil; it ivould indicate tlie uncLTta,iutio^^^^ 
which it is not worth while to apeuulate farther ; the tiyepftdis 
or labyrinths in which men lose thentBelvea; the minea that 
are already worked out. He who reflects on the multitude 
of explanHtiona which already exist of the "number of the 
beaat," "the two witneaBes," "the little horn," "the man of 
sin," who observes the manner in which these explanations 
have varied with the political movements of our own ttme, 
will be unwilling to devote himself to a method of inquiry in 
which there is so little appearance of certainty or progress. 
These interpretations would destroy oneanotherif tliey were 
all placed side by side in a tabular analysis. It is an in- 
structive fact, which may be mentioned in passing, that 
Joseph Mede, the greatest authority on this subject, twice 
fixed the end of the world in the last century and once daring 
his own lifetime. In like manner, he who notices the cir- 
cumstance that the explanations of the first chapter of Genesis 
have slowly changed, and, as it were, retreated beforothe 
advance of geology, wiE be unwilling to add another to the 
spurious reconcilements of science and revelation. Or to take 
an example of another kind, the Proteatant divine who perceivea 
that ihe types and figures of the Old Testament are employed 
by Roman Catholics in support of the tenets of their church, 
will be careful not to use weapons which it is impossible to 
guide, and which may with equal force be tnmed against 
himself. Those who have handled them on the Protestant 
side have beforenowfallen victims to them, not observing as 
theyfellthatit was by their own hand. 

Much of the uncertainty which prevails in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture arises out of party efforts to wrest its 
meaning to different sides. There are, however, deeper rea- 
sons which have hindered the natural meaning of the text 
from immediately and universally prevailing. One of these 
is the unsettled state of many questions which have an im- 
portant but indirect bearing on this subject. Some of these 
questions veil themselves in ambiguous terms; and no one 
likes to draw them out of tlieir hiding-place into the light of 
day. In natural science it is felt to be useless to build on 
assumptions i in history we look with suspicion on & priori 
ideas of what ought to have been; in mafhematics, when a 
Bto_p is wrong, we pull lie house down until we reach die 
poiaf at which the error ie discovered. But in theology it is 
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o&erwise; there the tendency has been to conceal the un- 
soimdiiess of the foundation under the fairness and loftiness 
of the superstructure. It has been thought safer to allow 
argoments to stand which , although fallacious , have been on 
the right side , than to point out their defect. And thus many 
jninciples have imperceptibly grown up which have over- 
ridden facts. No one would interpret Scripture , as many do, 
but for certain previous suppositions with which we come to 
tiie perusal of it. "There can be no error in the Word of 
God," therefore the discrepancies in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles are only apparent, or may be attributed to dif- 
ferences in the copies: — "It is a thousand times more likely 
that the interpreter should err than the inspired writer." For 
a like reason the failure of a prophecy is never admitted , in 

r"e of Scripture and of history (Jer. xxxvi. 30; Isai. xxiii.; 
OS vii. 10—17) ; the mention of a name later than the sup- 
posed age of the prophet is not allowed, as in other writings, 
to be taken in evidence of the date (Isaiah xlv. 1). The ac- 
curacj of the Old Testament is measured not by the standard 
of primeval history, but of a modem critical one, which, 
contrary to all probability, is supposed to be attained; this 
arbitrary standard once assumed, it oecomes apoint of honour, 
or of faith, to defend every name , date, place, which occurs. 
Or, to take another class of questions, it in said that "the 
various theories of the origin of the three first Gospels are 
all equally unknown to the Holy Catholic Church, or, as 
another writer of a different school expresses himself , "tiiey 
tend to sap the inspiration of the New Testament." Again, 
the language in which our Saviour speaks of his own union 
with the Father is interpreted by the language of the creeds. 
Those who remonstrate against double senses, allegorical 
interpretations, forced reconcilements, find themselves met 
by a sort of presupposition that " God speaks not as man 
speaks." The limitation of the human faculties is confusedly 
appealed to as a reason for abstaining from investigations 
wnich are quite within their limits. The suspicion of Deism, 
or perhaps of Atheism , awaits inquiry. By such fears a good 
man refuses to be influenced ; a philosophical mind is apt to 
cast them aside with too much bitterness. It is better to close 
the book than to read it under conditions of thought which are 
imposed from without. Whether those conditions of thought 
are the traditions oi the Church, oi tine op\m.o\i^ oi ^^ 
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religious world — Catholic or Proteataat — makes no dif- 
ference. They are inconsistent with the freedom of the truth 
and the moral character of the OoBpel. It becomes necessar;, 
therefore, to exa,miiie briefly aome of these prior queations 
which lie is the way of a reasonable criticism. 



Among these previous questions, that which first presents 
itself is the one already alluded to — the question of inspira- 
tion. Almost all Christians agree in the word, which use anil 
tradition have consecrated to express the reverence which 
they truly feel for the Old. and New Testaments. Btrt here 
the agreement of opinion ends ; the meaning of inspiration 
has been variously explained, or more often passed over in 
silence from a fear of stirring tlie difficulties that would arise 
about it. It is one of those theotoeical tenns which may be 
regarded as "great peacemakers," out which are also sources 
of distrust and misunderstanding. For while we are ready to 
shake hands with any one who uses the same language as onr- 
selves, a doubt is apt to insinuate itself whether he takes 
language in the same senses — whether a particular term 
conveys all the associations to another which it does to onr- 
aelves — whether it is not possible that one who disagrees 
about the word may not be more nearly agreed about the 
thing. The advice has, indeed, been given 1» the theologian 
that he " should take care of words and leave things to tliem- 
selvea;" the authority, however, who gives the advice is not 

S>pd — it is placed by Goethe in the month of Mephistopheles. 
ucal seriously charges the Jesuits with acting on a similar 
maiim — excommunicating those who meant the same thing 
and said another, holdingcommunion with those who said the 
same thing and meant another. But this is not the way to 
heal the wounds of the Church of Christ; we cannot thus 
"akin and film" tiie weak places of theology. Errors about 
words, and the attribution to words themselves of an excessive 
importance, lie at the root of theological as of other con- 
ftiBions. In theology they are more dangerous than in other 
sciences, because they cannot so readily be brought to the 
test of facta. 

The word insjiiration has received morennraerousttrad*- 
tions and distinctions of moaning than perhaps any oflier in 
tie whole of theology, Tliere is an mspiration of super- 
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intendence and an inspiration of suggestion; an inspiration 
which would have been consistent with the Apostle or Evan- 
gelist falling into error, and an inspiration which would have 
prevented him &om erring; verbal organic inspiration by 
which the inspired person is the passive utterer of a Divine 
Word, and an inspiration which acts through the character 
of the sacred writer ; there is an inspiration which absolutely 
communicates the fact to be revealed or statement to be 
made , and an inspiration which does not supersede the ordi- 
nary knowledge of human events; there is an inspiration 
which demands infallibility in matters of doctrine , but allows 
for mistakes in fact. Lastly, there is a view of inspiration 
which recognises only its supernatural and prophetic char- 
acter, and a view of inspiration which regards the Apostles 
and Evangelists as equally inspired in their writings and in 
Uieir lives, and in botii receiving the guidance of the Spirit of 
truth in a manner not different in kind but only in degree 
from ordinary Christians. Many of these explanations lose 
sight of the original meaning and derivation of the word; 
some of them are framed with the view of meeting difficulties ; 
all perhaps err in attempting to define what, though real, is 
incapable of being defined in an exact maimer. Nor for any 
of the higher or supernatural views of inspiration is there any 
foundation in the Grospel or Epistles. There is no appear- 
ance in their writings that the Evangelists or Apostles had 
any inward gift, or were subject to any power external to 
Ihem different from that of preaching or teaching which they 
daily exercised; nor do they anywhere lead us to suppose 
that they were free from error or infirmity. St. Paul writes 
like a Christian teacher, exhibiting all the emotions and 
yicissitudes of human feeling, speaking, indeed, with autho- 
rity, but hesitating in difficult cases and more than once 
correcting himself , corrected, too, by the course of events 
in his expectation of the coining of Christ. The Evangelist 
"who saw it, bare record, and his record is true: and he 
knoweth that he saith true' (John xix. 35). Another Evange- 
list does not profess to be an original narrator, but only "to 
set forth in order a declaration of what eye-witnesses had 
delivered," like many others whose writings have not been 
preserved to us (Luke i. 1 , 2). And the result is in accordance 
with the simple profession and style in which they describe 
themselves; there is no appearance, that is to say^ of in- 
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sincerity or want of faith: but neither is there perfedf 
curacy or agreement. One suppoBes the origiual dwellli^ 
pUtce of our Lord's parents to have been Botlilehem (Mat- 
thewii. 1, 22), another Nazareth (Lukeii,4); the^ trace his 
genealogy in different ways; one mentionB the thieveB blas- 
pheming, another has preserved to after-ageB the record of 
the penitent thief; they appear to diflPer about the day and 
hour of the Crucifixion; the narrative of the woman who 
anointed our Lord's feet with ointment is told in all four^ach 
narrative having more or less conBiderable variations. 'Theae 
are a few instance b of the differences which arose in the tradi- 
tions of the earliest ages reapectine the liiatory of our Lord. 
But he who wishes to investigate the character of the sacred 
writings stiould not he afraid to make a catalogue of them all 
with the view of estimating their cnmnlative weight. (For it 
is obvious that the answer which would be admitted in the 
ease of a single discrepancy, will nothe the true answer when 
there are many.) He should further consider that the narra- 
tives in which these discrepancies occur are short and partly 
identical — a cycle of tradition beyond which the knowledge 
of the early fathers never travels, ttiough if all the thiuEsthat 
Jesus said and did had been written down, "the world itself 
could not have contained the books that would have been 
written "(John ns.30;iii.25). For the proportion whieh these 
narratives bear to the whole subject, as well as their relation 
to one another, is an important element in the estimation of 
differences. In the same way, he who would understand the 
nature of prophecy in the Old Testament, should have the 
courage to examine how far its details were minntely folfilled. 
The absence of such a fulfilment may further lead nim to dis- 
cover that he took the letter for the spirit in expecting it. 

The subject will clear of itself it we bear in mind two con- 
siderations: — First, that the nature of inspiration can only 
bo known from the examination of Scripture. There, it no 
other source to which we can turn for information; and we 
have no right to assume some imaginary doctrine of inspira- 
tion like the infallibility of the Roman Catholic Church. To 
the question, "What is inspiration?" the first answer there- 
fore is, "That idea of Scriptwre which we gather from the 
knowledge of it." It is no mere a priori notion, but one to 
which the hook is itself a witness. It is a fact which we infisr 
Asm tie study of Scripture — nolo? ouc portion only, bat of 
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the whole. Obviously then it embraces writings of very dif- 
ferent kinds — the book of Esther , for example , or the Song 
of Solomon, as well as the Gospel of St. John. It isrecon- 
cileable with the mixed good and evil of the characters of the 
Old Testament, which nevertheless does not exclude them 
from the favour of God , with the attribution to the Divine 
Bein^ of actions at variance with that higher revelation, 
which he has given of Himself in the Gospel ; it is not incon- 
sistent with imperfect or opposite aspects of the truth as in 
tiie Book of Job or Ecclesiastes , with variations of fact in the 
Gospels or the books of Kings and Chronicles , with inaccu- 
racies of language in the Epistles of St. Paul. For these are 
aU found in Scripture ; neither is there anj reason why they 
should not be, except a general impression that Scripture 
ought to have been written m a way different from what it has, 
A principle of progressive revelation admits them all: and this 
is already contained in the words of our Saviour, "Moses, be- 
cause of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away 
your wives : but from the beginning it was not so ; " or even in 
the Old Testament, "Henceforth there shall be no more this 
proverb, in the house of Israel." For what is progressive is 
iiecessarily imperfect in its earlier stages , and even erring to 
those who come after , whether it be the maxims of a half- 
civilized world which are compared with those of a civilized 
one, or the Law with the Gospel. Scripture itself points the 
way to answer the moral objections to Scripture. Lesser dif- 
ficulties remain , but only such as would be found commonly 
in writings of the same age or country. There is no more 
reason why imperfect narratives should be excluded from 
Scripture than imperfect grammar; no more ground for ex- 
pectmg that the New Testament would be logical or Aristote- 
lian in form , than that it would be written in Attic Greek. 

The other consideration is one which has been neglected 
by writers on this subject. It is this — that any true doctrine 
of inspiration must conform to all well-ascertained facts of 
history or of science. The same fact cannot be true and 
untrue, any more than the same words can have two opposite 
meanings. The same fact cannot be true in religion when 
seen by the light of faith, and untrue in science when looked 
at through the medium of evidence or experiment. Is is ridi- 
culous to suppose that the sun goes round the earth in the 
same sense in which the earth goes xoujidtiie ^\xxi\ Qx ^^X^'^^ 
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world appears to have existed , but bus not exUted dorine the 
vast epochs of which geology apeakB to \m. But if so, there 
is no Deed of elaborate redone ilemeDta of reveiatioD and 
science; they reconcile tbemaelTes the momeut any soieutifie 
truth is distinctly ascertained. As the idea of nature enlarges, 
the idea of revelation also enlarges; it was a temporary mis- 
understanding which severed them. Aud as the knowledge of 
nature which is possessed by the few is communicated in it! 
leading features at least to the many, they will receive with 
it a higher conception of the ways of God to man. It may 
hereafter appear as natural to the majority of mankind to see 
theprovidenceof Gtodin the order of the world as it once was 
to appeal to intemiptiona of it. 

It is true that there is a class of scientific facts with which 
popular opiaions on theology often conflict and which do not 
seemtocouforminallrespeeta to the severer conditions of in- 
ductive science: such especiallv are the facts relating to the 
formation of the earth and the begimiings of the human race. 
But it IB not worth while to fight on this debateable gruond ft 
losing battle in the hope that a generation will pass awaj be- 
fore we sound a last retreat. Almost all intelligent penoni 
are agreed ttiat the earth has existed for myriads of tt^es; tiie 
best informed are of opinion that the history of nations ex- 
tends back some thousand years before the Mosaic chrono- 
logy; recent discoveries in geology may perhaps open a 
farther vista of eiistence for fiie humau species , while it is 
possible, and may one day be known, that mankind has 
spread not fromouebutfrommany centres over the globe; or 
as others say, tliatthe supply of links whicli are at present 
wanting in the chain of animal life may lead to new conclu- 
sions respecting the origin of man. Now let it be granted 
that these facts, being with the past, cannot be shown in tbe 
same palpable and evident manner as the facts of chemistry 
orphysiology; andthattheproof of someof them, especially 
of those last-mentioned, is wanting; still it is a false polit^ 
to set up inspiration or revelation in opposition to them, a 
principle which can have no influence on them and should be 
ratber kept out of their way. The sciences of geology and 
comparative philology are steadily gaining ground \ many of 
the guesses of twen^ years ago have become certainties , and 
the guesses of to-day may hereafter become so. ""--i' — 
peril religion on the possiDility of their uutrutbV c 
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cast to stake the life of man iniDlies not only a reckless- 
ness of facts J but a misunderstanaing of the nature of the 
Gospel. If it is fortunate for science, it is perhaps more 
fartonate for Christian truth, that the admission of Galileo's 
cUscovery has for ever settled the principle of the relations 
between them. 

A similar train of thought may be extended to the results 
of historical inquiries. These results cannot be barred by the 
dates or narrative of Scripture ; neither should they be made 
to wind round into agreement with them. Aga-in > the idea of 
inspiration must expand and take them in. Their importance 
in a religious point of view is not that they impugn or confirm 
the Jewish history, but that they show more clearly the pur- 
poses of Grod towards the whole human race. The recent 
chronological discoveries from Egyptian monuments do not 
tend to overthrow revelation , nor the Ninevite inscriptions to 
support it. The use of them on either side may indeed arouse 
a popular interest in them ; it is apt to turn a scientific inquiry 
into a semi-religious controversy. And to religion either use 
is almost equally injurious, because seeming to rest truths im- 
portant to human life on the mere accident of an archaeological 
discovery. Is it to be thought that Christianity gains anything 
from the deciphering of the names of some Assyrian and Bab j- 
lonian kings, contemporaries chiefly with the later Jewish his- 
tory? As little as it ought to lose from the appearance of a 
contradictory narrative of the Exodus in the chamber of an 
Egyptian temple of the year b.c. 1500. This latter supposi- 
tion may not be very probable. But it is worth while to ask 
ourselves the question, whether we can be right in maintaining 
any view of religion which can be affected by such a proba- 
bility. 

it will be a further assistance in the consideration of this 
subject, to observe that the interpretation of Scripture has 
nothing to do with any opinion respecting its origin. The 
meaning of Scrijjture is one thing; the inspiration of Scripture 
is another. It is conceivable that those who hold the most 
Afferent views about the one , may be able to agree about the 
other. Rigid upholders of the verbal inspiration of Scripture, 
and those who deny inspiration altogether, may nevertheless 
meet on the common ground of the meaning of words. If the 
term inspiration were to fall into disuse , no fact of nature , or 
history, or langnage , no event in the Me oi ui^si .» «t ^^is^cxss.^ 

Sssays and Reviews. *2S^ 
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ul'Ui>d witLliiui, woulULeiu aiij de^G aJtered. The woid 
itsell' U but of vesterday, uot found m the earlier confeaBione 
uf tlicrefurmeu faith; the difficulties that have arisen about it 
Hro only two or three eeiituries old. Therefore the queeticai 
iif iiiRpiration, though iu oue sense important^ is to the inter- j 
jjretor nn though it were not importaut ; he is in no way oalled ' 
Upon to determine a, matter with which he has nothing to do, 
iLud which wafi not determined by fathers of the Church. And 
|je had Letter go on bia way and leave the more precise defini- i 
tioii of tlie word to the progress of knowledge and the resiilts 
of the study of Scripture, iiisteadof entangling himself with a 
thoory_ nhout it. 

It is one evil of conditions or previous suppositions in the 
study of Scripture , that the assumption of them has led to an 
iliHihigotii: temper in the interpreters of Scripture. The tone I 
w aiiology is always a tone of weakness and does injury to a 11 
uoouoHUso. It is ttie reverse of " ye shall know the truth, and 1 
Uw truth sUiill iiutke you free." It is hampered with thene- i| 
OOBsity ul'tniikint,'!! ilt'Tnii!!', imd also with prerions defences 
of til II Niuiii' siJi'; ii iii-i'i'jits, with an excess of reserve and i 
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with the fuUUuienl of the details of prophecy than with its life 
Kndpowei: with tlieivcoucilementof the d^repancies in the 
illUYUtivoMtheiufancv. pointed out hy Schleiermachei, than 
wltiitlto iiuiMrtuioeuf tuegT«atevent of tbeappearanceof the 
Suviuur ~ ^' 7 u Ikin fwd wtu 1 bum obnI /"r lAu rux-^e •'uiiHf / inia 
Ub irvrM lAut / stumU i«ur nhMss vnto lie iruli." The same 
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hiinut'in " '. 1>ut tutvrpreteU with a reference to 
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same defensive and conservative principles. The received 
translations of Philippians ii. 6 (" Who , oeing in the form of 
Grod, thought it not robbery to be equal with God"), or of Ro- 
mans iii. 25 ("Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood "^, or Romans xv. 6 ("God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ") , though erroneous , are not 
given up without a struggle ; the i Timothy iii. 16, and i John 
V. 7, (the three witnesses) , though the first (" God manifest in 
the flesh," 02 for OJS) is not found in the best manuscripts, 
and the second in no Greek manuscript worth speaking of, 
have not yet disappeared from the editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament commonly in use in England , and still less from the 
English translation. An English commentator who, with Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf, supported also by the authority of Eras- 
mus , ventures to alter the punctuation of the doxoloey in Ro- 
mans ix. 5 ("Who is over all God blessed for ever ) hardly 
escapes the charge of heresy. That in most of these cases the 
words referred to have a direct bearing on important contro- 
versies is a reason not for retaining, but for correcting them. 

The temper of accommodation shows itself especially in 
two ways : mst, in the attempt to adapt the truths of Scripture 
to the doctrines of the creeds ; secondly, in the adaptation of 
Ihe precepts and maxims of Scripture to the language or 
practice of our own age. Now the creeds are acknowledged 
to be a part of Christianity ; they stand in a close relation to 
the words of Christ and his Apostles ; nor can it be said that 
any heterodox formula makes a nearer approach to a simple 
and scriptural rule of faith. Neither is anything gained by 
contrasting them with Scripture , in which the germs of the 
expressions used in them are sufficiently apparent. Yet it 
does not follow that they should be pressed into the service of 
the interpreter. The growth of ideas in the interval which 
separated the first century from the fourth or sixth makes it 
impossible to apply the language of the one to the explanation 
of the other. Between Scripture and the Nicene orAthanasian 
Creed, a world of the understanding comes in — that world of 
abstractions and second notions \ and mankind are no longer 
at the same point as when the whole of Christianity was con- 
tained in the words, "Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou mayest be saved," when the Gospel centred in the attach- 
ment to a living or recently departed friend and Lord. TVvo. 
language of the New Testament is the ftis\.\jAXfeT^xv^^ ^\A^<3^- 
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. _ B of the mind of Cbrist; or the immediate vision of 

the Word of life (i Jolm L i) aa it preacnted itself before the 
eyes of Hia first followers, or ae the sense of Hia truth and 
power grew upon them (EoniariB i. 3, i); the other is the result 
of three or four centuries of reflection and controversy. And 
although this last had a truth soitedtoitsage, and ita tech- ' 
nical egressions have sunk deep into the heart of the hmnsn 
race, it is not the less unfitted to he the medium fay the help of 
which Scripture is to be explained. If the occurrence of the 
phraseology of the Nicene agcinaverseof the Epistles would 
deteetthespimouanesaofthQ verse in which it was found, how 
can the Nicene or Athanasian Creed be a suitable instrument 
for the interpretation of Scripture? That advantage which 
the New Testament has over the teaching of the Church , ai 
representingwhatmay be termed thechildhood of the Gkwpel, 
wouldbeloat if its language were required to conform to uutt 
of the Creeds. 

To attribute to St. Paul or the Twelve the abrtraot 
notion of Christian truth, which afterwards sprang up in the 
Catholic Chtu'ch , is the same sort of anachronista as to attri- 
bute to them a system of philosophy. It is the same error as 
to attribute to Homer the ideas of Tliales or Heraclitus , or to 
Thales the more developed principles of Aristotle and Plato. 
Many persons who have no difficulty in tracing the growth 
of institutions , yet seem to fail in recognising the more subtle 
progress of an idea. It is hard to imagine the absence of con- 
ceptions with which we are familiar; to go back to the germ 
of what we know only in maturity; to give up what has grOwn 
tons, and become apart of our minds. In the presentcase, 
however, the development is not difficult to prove. The Bttite- 
meuts of Scripture are unaccountable if we deny it; the 
silence of Scripture is equally unaccountfible. Absorbed ac 
St. Paul was in the person of Christ with an intensity of faith 
»ndlDve of which in modern days and at this distance of time 
we can scarcely form a conception — high as ho raised the 
dignity of his Lord above all thinga in heaven and earth — 
looking to Him as the Creator of all things, and the head of 
quick and dead, he does not apeak of Hun as "equal to the 
Father," or "of one substance with the Father." Uach 
of the language of tlie Epistles (passages for example such as 
JiomaDs i. 2; Philippiana ii. fi) would lose their meaning if 
dJBtribated in aitemate claueea between (ra3l^T44b.>imanity 
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and (Jivinity. Still greater difficulties would be introduced 
into the Gospels by the attempt to identify them with the 
Creeds. We should have to suppose that He was and was not 
tempted; that when He prayed to His Father He prayed also 
to Himself; that He knew and did not know "of that hour" 
of which He as well as the angels were ignorant. How could 
He have said "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?" or, "Father, if it be possible let this cup pass from 
me." How could He have doubted whether " when the Son 
cometh he shall find faith upon the earth ? " These simple and 
touching words have to be taken out of their natural meaning 
and connexion to be made the theme of apologetic discourses 
if we insist on reconciling them with the distinctions of later 
ages. 

Neither, as has been already remarked, would the sub- 
stitation of any other precise or definite rule of faith , as for 
example the Unitarian, be more favourable to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture. How could the Evangelist St. John have 
said "the Word was God," or "God was the Word "(ac- 
cording to either mode of translating) , or how would our Lord 
Himseu have said , "I and the Father are one ," if either had 
meant that Christ was a mere man, "a prophet or as one of 
the prophets"? No one who takes words in their natural sense 
can suppose that "in the beginning" (Johni. 1) means, "at 
the commencement of the ministry of Christ," or that "the 
Word was with God," only relates "to the withdrawal of 
Christ to commune with God," or that "the Word is said to 
be God," in the ironical sense of John x. 35. But while ven- 
turing to turn one eye on these (perhaps obsolete) perversions 
of the meanings of words in old opponents, we must not forget 
also to keep the other open to our own. The object of the 
preceding remark is not to enter into controversy with them, 
or to balance the statements of one side with those of the 
other, but only to point out the error of introducing into the 
interpretation of Scripture the notions of a later age which is 
conmion alike to us and them. 

The other kind of accommodation which was alluded to 
above arises out of the difference between the social and ec- 
clesiastical state of the world, as it exists in actual fact, and 
the ideal which the Gospel presents to us. An ideal is , bjr its 
very nature , far removed from actual life. It is eiyaAMra^ft.^ 
not in the material things of the e^KtemaX '7iiat\^^\svs^. Nso^^^aa 
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have been eagerly appealed to and made (in one Bense)' 
much of; tliey have been taken by force into the service of re- 
ceived opinions and beliefs; texts of the other class have been 
either unnoticed or explained away. Conaider, for eiample, 
the extraordinary and imreaBOnablo importance attached to 
single words, aometimea of doubtful meaning, in reference 
to any of the following subjects : — 1, Divorce ; 2, Marriage 
with a Wife's Sister; 3, Inspiration; 4, the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit; 5, Infant Baptism; ti. Episcopacy; 7, Divine 
Eight of Kings; 8, Original Sin. There is, indeed, a kind 
of mystery in the way in which the chance words of a simple 
narrative, the occurrence of some accidental event, the use 
even of a figure of speech, or a mistranslation of a word in 
Latin or English, have aft'ected the thoughts of future ages 
and distant countries. Nothing so alight that it has not been 
caught at; nothing so plain that it may not be explained away. 
What men have Drought to the text they have also found 
there; what has received no interpretation or witness, either 
in the customs of the Church or in "the thoughts of many 
hearts," is still "an unknown tongue" to them. It is witii 
Scripture as with oratoryj its effect partly depends on the pre- 
paration in the mind or m circumstances for the reception of 
It. There is no use of Scripture , no quotation or even mis- 
quotation of a word which la not a power in the world, when 
it embodies the spirit of a great moveraeut or is echoed by the 
voice of a large party. 

On the first of the subjects referred to above, it is argued 
from Scripture that adulterers should not be allowed to marry 
again; and the point of the argument turns on the questJon 
whether the words (/xroe i.6yav jtopveias) saving for the cause 
of fornication, which occur in the first clause of an important 
teit on marriage , were designedly or accidentally omitted in 
the second (Matth. v. 32; "Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery, and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced 
committeth adultery;" compare also Mark s. 11, 12). 2. The 
Scripture argument in the second instance is almost invisible, 
being drawn from a passage the roeaningof which is irrelevant 
(Lev. xviii. 18, " Neither rtait thou take a wife to her sister to 
vex her, to uncover her nakedness beside the other in her 
Ufetime )i and transferred from the Polygamy which pre- 
railed in Eastera countries SUUU 'jeaia &ga\a\kcUaDQ^inf 
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of the nineteenth century and the Christian Church, in spite 
of the custom and tradition of the brother's widow. 3. In the 
third case the word {OsonvevoTog) " given by inspiration of 
€rod" is spoken of the Old Testament, and is assumed to apply 
to the New, including that Epistle in which the expression 
occnrs (2 Tim. iii. 16). 4. In the fourth example the words 
used are mysterious (John xiv. 26 ; xvi. 15) , and seem to come 
out of the depths of a divine consciousness ; they have some- 
times, however, received a more exact meaning than they 
could truly bear; what is spoken in a figure is construed with 
the severity of a logical statement, while passages of an 
opposite tenour are overlooked or set aside. 5. In the fifth 
instance, the mere mention of a family of a jailer at Philippi 
who was baptized ("he and all his," Acts xvi. 33), has led to 
the inference that in this family there were probably young 
children, and hence that infant baptism is , first, permissive, 
secondly, obligatory. 6. In the sixth case the chief stress of 
the argument from Scripture turns on the occurrence of the 
word ^iniaxoTtois) bishop, in the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, which is assisted by a supposed analogy between the 
position of the Apostles and of their successors ; although the 
term bishop is clearly used in the passages referred to as well 
as in other parts of the New Testament indistinguishably from 
Presbyter, and the magisterial authority of bishops in after 
ages is unlike rather than like the personal authority of the 
Apostles in the beginning of the Gospel. The further develop- 
ment of Episcopacy into Apostolical succession has often 
been rested on the promise , " Lo , I am with you alway , even 
to the end of the world." 7. In the seventh case the precepts 
Qf order which are addressed in the Epistle to the "fifth mo- 
narchy men of those days," are transferred to a duty of 
obedience to hereditary princes; the fact of the house of 
David, "the Lord's anointed," sitting on the throne of Israel 
is converted into a principle for all times and coimtries. And 
the higher lesson which our Saviour teaches: "Render imto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar's," that is to say, "Render 
unto all their due , and to God above all," is spoiled by being 
made into a precept of political subjection. 8. Lastly , the 
justice of God "who rewardeth every man accordiug to his 
works," and the Christian scheme of redemption has been 
staked on two figurative expressions of St. Paul to which there 
is no parallel in any other part oi 8en^t«i^ ^ ^QrcvBSK>«»s» 
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IV.22; " For as in Adam aU die. even so in ClirlBt sliall all be 
made alive," and ttie coireaponding passage in KomauB v. 12} ; 
notwithstanding the declaration of the Old Testament as 
also of the New, "Every soul ahaU bear its own iniquity," and 
"neither this man sinned nor his parents." It is not aecessary 
for our purpose to engage further in the matters of dispute 
which have arisen by the way in attempting to illustrate the 
general argument. Vet to avoid misconception it may be 
remarked, that many of the principles, rules, or truths men- 
tioned , as for example , Infant Baptism , or the Episcopal 
Form of Church Grovemment, have sufBcient grounds; the 
weakness is the attempt to derive them from Scripture. 

With this raittute and rigid enforcement of the words of 
Scripture in passages where the ideas expresBedintiiemeiUier 
really or apparently agree with received opinions or institu- 
tions, there remains to be contrasted the neglect, orinsome 
instances the misinterpretation of otlier words which are not 
equally in harmony with the spirit of the age. In many of 
our Lord's discourses He speaks of the "blessedness of po- 
verty : " of the hardness which they that have riches will es- 
perieuce "in attaining etenia! life. "It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle's eye," and "Son, thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy'good things," and again, "One tiling thou 
lackeat, go sell all that (Sou hast." Precepts like these do 
not appeal to our own eiperionce of life ; thev are unlike any- 
thing that we see around us at the present aay, even among 
good men; to some among us they will recall the remarkable 
saying of Lessing, — "that tbe Christian religion bad been 
tried for eighteen centuries; the religion of Christ remained 
to be triei" To take them literal^" would be injurious to 
ourselves and to society (at least, so we think). Ueligious 
sects or orders who have aeiaed this aspect of Christianity 
have eome to no good, and have often ended in extravagance. 
It willnot do to go into the world saying, "Woe unto you, ye 
rich men," or on entering a noble mansion to repeat the de- 
nunciations of the prophet about "cedar and vermilion," or 
on being shown the prospect of a magnificent estate to cry 
out, " Woe unto them tliat lay field to field that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth." Times have altered, 
we sav, since these denunciations wore uttered; what ap- 
peared to the Prophet or Apostle a violation of the appoiut- 
ment of Providence has now become a part of it. ItwUlnot 
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do to make a great supper , and mingle at the same board the 
two ends of society, as modem phraseology calls them, 
fetching in "the poor, the maimed , the lame , the blind ," to 
fill the vacant places of noble guests. That would be eccentric 
in modem times, and even hurtful. Neither is it suitable for 
US to wash one another's feet , or to perfon»any other menial 
office, because our Lord set us the example. The customs of 
society do not admit it; no good would be done by it, and 
Bingalarity is of itself an evil. Well, then, are the precepts 
of Christ not to be obeyed? Perhaps in their ftdlest sense 
they cannot be obeyed. But at any rate they are not to be 
explained away; the standard of Christ is not to be lowered 
to ordinary Cnristian life, because ordinary Christian life 
cannot rise, even in good men, to the standard of Christ. 
And there may be " standing among us " some one in ten thou- 
sand "whom we know not, in whom there is such a divine 
union of charity and prudence that he is most blest in the 
entire ftdfilment of the precept — " Go sell all that thou hast," 
— which to obey literally in other cases would be evil , and 
not good. Many there have been , doubtless (not one or two 
onm , who have given all that they had on earth to their 
family or friends — the poor servant "casting her two mites 
into the treasury," denying herself the ordinary comforts of 
life for the sake of an erring parent or brother ; that is not 
probably an uncommon case , and as near an approach as in 
tiiis life we make to heaven. And there may be some one or 
two rare natures in the world in whom there is such a divine 
courtesy, such a gentleness and dignity of soul, that dif- 
ferences of rank seem to vanish before them, and they look 
upon the face of others , even of their own servants and de- 
pendents, only as they are in the sight of God and will be in 
His kingdom. And there may be some tender and delicate 
woman among us , who feels that she has a divine vocation to 
fulfil the most repulsive offices towards the dying inmates of 
a hospital, or the soldier perishing in a foreign land. Whether 
such examples of self-sacrifice are good or evil, must depend, 
not altogether on social or economical principles , but on the 
spirit of those who offer them, and the power which they have 
in themselves of "making all things kin." And even if the 
ideal itself were not carried out by us in practice, it has 
nevertheless what may be termed a truth ot feeling. "Let 
them that have riches be as though they liad thfimnot " ""La^. 
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the ricii totm wear the load lightly ; he will one day fold tliem 
lip as a veBture." Let not the refinement of society make us 
forget that it ia not the refined only who are received into the 
kingdom of God ; nor the daintiuesH of life hide tiom ub the 
bodily evils of which the rich man andLazanisare alike heirs. 
Thoughta such as these have the power to remiit« us to oar 
fellow- creatures from whom the accidents of birth, position, 
wealth have separated us; they soften our hearts towards 
them , when divided not only W vice and ignorance , but what 
is even a greater barrier, diflereuce of manners and associa- 
tions. Forif there be anything in our own fortune auperior 
to that of others, instead of idolizing or cherishing it in the 
blood, the Gospel wouldhave us cast itfrom us; andifthere 
be anything mean or despised in those with whom we have to 
do, the Ctospel would have us regard bucL as friends aud 
bretluen, yea, even as having the person of Christ. 

Another instance of apparent, if not real neglect of the 
precepts of Scripture, is furnished by the commandment 
against swearing. No precept about <uvorce is so plain, so 
universal, so exclnsive as this; "Swear not at all." Yetne 
all know how tlie custom of Christian countries has modified 
this "counselof perfection" which was uttered by the Saviour. 
This is the more remarkable because In this case the precept 
ia not, as in the former, practically impossible of fulfilment 
or even difficult. And yet in this mstance again, the body 
who have endeavoured to follow more nearly the letter of our 
Lord's commandment, seem to have gone against the com- 
mon sense of the Christian world. Or to add one more 
example; Who, that hears of the Sabbatarianism, as it ia 
called, of some Protestant countries , would imagine that the 
Author of our religion had cautioned his disciples, not against 
the violation of the Sabbath , but only against its formal and 
Pharisaical observance; or that the chietest of the Apostle* 
had warned the Colossians to ''Let no man judge them in 
respect of the new moon, or of the sabbath-days." (ii. l(i.) 

Theneglect of another class of passages is even more sor- 
priaing, the precepts contained in them being quite practi- 
cable and in harmony with the existing state ofthe world. In 
this instance it seems as if religious teachers had failed to 
gather those principles of which they stood most in need. 
"Think ye that thoseeighteen upon whom the tower of SUoajn 
/eilP -Sic. ia the characteriBtic lesson of the Gospel on the 
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occasion of any sudden visitation. Yet it is another reading 
of such calanuties which is commonly insisted upon. The 
observation is seldom made respecting the parable of the 
good Samaritan , that the true neighbour is also a person of 
a different religion. The words ^ "Forbid him not ; for iiiere 
is no man which shall do a miracle in my name , that can 
lightly speak evil of me," are often said to have no applica- 
tion to sectarian differences in the present day, when the 
Church is established and miracles have ceased. The con- 
duct of our Lord to the woman taken in adultery , though not 
intended for our imitation always , yet affords a painful con- 
trast to the excessive severity with which even a Christian 
society punishes the errors of women. The boldness with 
which St. Paul applies the principle of individual judgment, 
**Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind," as ex- 
hibited also in the words quoted above. "Letnomanjudgje 
you in respect of the new moon, or of tne sabbath-days," is 
far greater than would be allowed in the present age. Lastly, 
that the tenet of the damnation of the heathen should 
ever have prevailed in the Christian world, or that the 
damnation of Catholics should have been a received opinion 
among Protestants , implies a strange forgetfulness oi such 
passages as Romans ii. 1-16. "Who rewardeth every man 
according to his work," and " When the Gentiles, which know 
nottiie law, do by nature the things contained in the law," 
&;c. What a difference between the simple statement which 
the Apostle makes of the justice of God and the "un- 
covenanted mercies" or "invincible ignorance" of theologians 
half reluctant to give up, yet afraid to maintain the advantage 
of denying salvation to those who are ^^ extra palumEcclesice .''* 
The same habit of silence or misinterpretation extends to 
words or statements of Scripture in wnich doctrines are 
thought to be interested. When maintaining the Athanasian 
doctrine of the Trinity, we do not readily recall the verse, " of 
that hour knoweth no man , no not the Angels of God , neither 
the Sony but the Father." (Mark xiii. 32.) The temper or 
feeling which led St. Ambrose to doubt the genuineness of the 
words marked in italics, leads Christians m our own day to 
pass over them. We are scarcely just to the Millenarians or 
to those who maintain the continuance of miracles or spiritual 
gifts in the Christian Church , in not admitting the degree of 
support which is afforded to their views by m3ia'^'^««&%%<y8i^l 
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Scripture. TLe same remnrk applies to tlie Preiiestinariiia 
cotttroverBy; the Calyiuistia often hardly dealt with, in being 
deprived of hia real standing ground in the third and ninui 
chapters of the Epistle to the fiomans. And the Proteataut 
who thinks hiraBelf bound to prove from Scripture the Teiy 
details of doctrine or discipline which are maintained in his 
Church, is often obliged to have recouree to hHrah methode, 
and BometiineB to deny appearances which seem to favour some 
particular tenet of Roman Cathoiiciam. (Matthew xvi. 18, 19; 
xviii. 18; I Cor. iii. 15.) Tiie Eoman Catholic, on tlie other 
hand , Bcarcely obsGrves that nearly all the distinctive articles 
ofhis creed are wanting in the New Testament; theCalvinist 
in fact ignores almost the whole of the sacred volume for the 
sake of a few verses. Tbetruthis, that in seeking to prove 
our own opinions out of Scripture , we are constantly falling 
into the common fallacy of opening our eyes to one class of 
facts and closing them to another. The favourite verses 
shine like stars , while the rest of the page is thrown into the 
shade. 

Nor indeed is it easy to say whatis the meaning of "proving 
a doctrine from Scripture." For when we demand logiciU 
eauivalents and similarity of circumstances, when we balance 
actverse statements , St. James and ^t. Paul, the New Testa- 
ment with the Old , it will be hard to demonstrate from Scrip- 
ture any complex Bystem either of doctrine or practice. The 
fiible is not a book of statutes in which words have been 
chosen to cover the multitude of cases, hut in the greater 
portiau of it, especially the Gospel and EpistlcB "'-' 

talking to hisfriend." Noi^ mnm itia a tir.nlr 

East, which is in son 
because it speaks the I 

' I. Nor can werei _ . ^ ^ ,., 

T Lord or of St. Paul, how much (even of some of the 
passages Uist quoted) is to be attributed to Oriental modes of 
speech. Expressions which would be regarded as rhetorical 
exaggerations in the Western world are the natural vehicles 
of thought to an Eastern people. How great then must be the 
confusion where an attempt is made to cfiaw out these Oriental 

ies with the 
__ _t not such a 
rebukes when He s»yBV ' 
tfesi profiteth aothiiig." (JoUnvi 
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There is a further way in which the language of creeds and 
litnr^es as well as the ordinary theological use of terms 
exercises a disturbing influence on the interpretation of Scrip- 
tnre. Words which occur in Scripture are singled out and in- 
corporated in systems, like stones taken out of an old building 
ana put into a new one. They acquire a technical meaning 
more or less divergent from the original one. It is obvious 
that their use in Scripture , and not their later and technical 
sense, must furnish the rule of interpretation. We should not 
liave recourse to the meaning of a word in Polybius , for the 
explanation of its use in Plato , or to the turn of a sentence in 
Lycophron, to illustrate a construction of -^schylus. It is the 
same Idnd of anachronism which would interpret Scripture by 
the soholastic or theological use of the language of Scripture. 
It is remarkable that this use is indeed partial, that is to say it 
affects one class of words and not another. Love and truth, 
for example , have never been theological terms ; grace and 
faith, on the other hand, always retain an association with the 
Pelagian or Lutheran controversies. Justification and in- 
spiration are derived from verbs which occur in Scripture, and 
the latter substantive has clearly affected the meaning of the 
original verb or verbal in the places where they occur. The 
remark might be further illustrated by the use of Scriptural 
langpia^ respecting the Sacraments, which has also had a 
reflex mfluence on its interpretation in many passages of 
Scripture, especially in the Gospel of St. John. (John iii. 5: 
vi. 66, &c.) Minds which are familiar with the mystical 
doctrine of the Sacraments seem to sec a reference to them in 
almost every place in the Old Testament as well as in the 
New, in which the words "water," or "bread and wine" may 
happen to occur. 

Other questions meet us on the threshold , of a different 
kind, which also affect the interpretation of Scripture*, and 
therefore demand an answer. Is it admitted that the Scripture 
has one and only one true meaning? Or are we to follow the 
fathers into mystical and allegoncal explanations? or with 
the majority of modem interpreters to confine ourselves to the 
doable senses of prophecy, and the symbolism of the Gospel 
in the law? In either case^ we assume what can never be 
proved, and an instrument is introduced of such subtlety and 
pliability as to make the Scriptures mean anything — ^^Uallus 
in campanilt," as the Waldciises dew-nW^Si \X\ ^^vsfc^^^J^^et- 
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cock OB the chiiri;li tower," wLich la turned hither andthithei 
by every wind of doctrine. That the present age haa grown 
out of the mystical methoda of the early fathers is a part of 
its intellectual state. No one will now seek to find tiiddeft 
meanings in the scarlet thread of Rahab, or the ntimb^ of 
Abraham's followers, or in the little circumstance mentioned 
aft«r the resiirrection of the Saviour that St. Peter was tiie 
first to enter the sepulchre. Tomosteducatedperaonsin the 
nineteenth century, these applications of Scripture appear 
foolish. Yet it is rather the excess of the method whidt 
provokes a smile than the method itself. For many remains 
of the mystical interpretation exist among ourselves ; it ia not 
the early fathers ouly who have read the Bible crosswise, or 
deciphered it as a hook of symbols. And the uncertain^ is 
the same in any part of Scripture if there is a departure from 
the plain and odvioub meaning. If, for example, we alternate 
the verses in which our Lord speaks of the last things between 
the day of judgment and the destruction of Jerusalem; or, in 
the elder prophecies, which are the counterparts of these, 
make a corresponding division between the temporal and the 

Siritual Israel; or again if we attribute to the details of 
e Mosaical ritual a reference to the New Testament; 
or, once more, supposing the passage of the Red Sea to 
be regarded not merely as a figure of baptism, but as a pre- 
ordained type, the prmciple is conceded; there is no good 
reason why tlie scarlet thread of Rahab should not receive the 
explanation given to it by Clement. A little more or a little 
less of the method does not make the difference between cer- 
tainty and uncertaintyintheinterpretation of Scripture. In 
whatever degree it is practised it is equally incapable of being 
reduced to any rule ; tt is the interpreter's fancy , and is likely 
to' be not less but more dangerous and extravagant when it 
adds thecharmof authority from its use in past ages. 

The question which has been suggested runs up into a 
more general one, "the relation between the Old and New 
Testaments." For the Old Testament will receive a different 
meaning accordingly as itia explainedfromitself orirom the 
New. In the first case a careful and conscientious stodj of 
each one for itself is all that is required; in the second ca*e 
the types and ceremonies of the law, perhaps the very facts 
and persons of the liistory, will be assumed to he predestined 
"made after a pattern correajonding to the things that were 
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to be in the latter dajrs. And this question of itself stirs an- 
other question respecting the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. Is such interpretation to be regarded as ike 
meaning of the ori^nal text , or an accommodation of it to the 
thoughts of other times? 

Our object is not to attempt here the determination of 
these questions, but to point out that they must be determined 
before asiy real progress can be made or any agreement 
arrived at in the interpretation of Scripture, With one more 
example of another kind we may close this part of the subject. 
The origin of the three first Gospels is an inquiry which has 
not been much considered b^ English theologians since the 
days of Bishop Marsh. The difficuUy of the question has been 
sometimes misunderstood ; the point being how there can be 
so much agreement in words, and so much disagreement both 
in words and facts ; the double phenomenon is the real per- 
plexity — how in short there can be degrees of similarity and 
dissimilarity, the kind and degree of similarity being such as 
to make it necessary to suppose that large portions are coj^ied 
from each other or from common documents; the dissimi- 
larities being of a kind which seem to render impossible any 
knowledge in the authors of one another's writings. The most 
probable solution of this difficulty is, that the tradition on 
which the three first Gospels are based was at first preserved 
orally, and slowly put together and written in the three forms 
which it assiuned at a very earhr period, those forms being in 
some places, perhaps, modified b^ Iranslation. It is not 
necessary to develope this hypothesis farther. The point to 
be noticed is, that whether this or some other theory be the 
true account (and some such account is demonstrably neces- 
sary) , the assumption of such a theory, or rather the observa- 
tion of the facts on which it rests, cannot but exercise an in- 
fluence on interpretation. We can no longer speak of three 
independent witnesses of the Gospel narrative. Hence there 
follow some other consequences. (1.) There is no longer the 
same necessity as heretofore to reconcile inconsistent nar- 
ratives: the harmony of the Gospels only means the parallelism 
of similar words. (5.) There is no longer any neea to enforce 
everywhere the connexion of successive verses, for the same 
words will be found to occur in different connexions in the 
different Gospels. (3.) Nor can the designs attributed to their 
authors be regarded as the free handling of tlbfi«>93&&^\3X^V^^X^ 
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on difFereot pifina; the difference conKistiiig chiefl7 in tha 
occurrence or absence of local or verbal CHjianationa, or the 
addition or omission of certain passages. Lastly, it is evident 
that no weight can be given to traditional statements of facts 
about the authorship, as, for example, that respecting St. 
Mark being the interpreter of St. Peter, because the Fafliers 
who hare handed down these etatementa were ignorant or 
unobservant of the great fact, whicli is proved by internal 
evideDce, that they are for the most part of common origin. , 
Until these and the like questions are determined by inter- 
preters, it is not possible that thei'e should be agreement in 
the interpretation of Scripture. The Protestant ajid Catholic, 
the Unitarian and Trinitarian will continue to fight dieir battle 
on the ground of the New Testament. The Preterists and 
Fnturisl^, those who maintain that the roll of prophecies is 
completedinpastliistory, or in the apostolical age; those who 
look forward to a long series of events which are yet to come 
[lis ag-avEi lov /tv9ov afeviyKtav oi'x i'xet iJi^jfoi'}, may alike 
claim the authority of the Book of Daniel, or the K«veU.tion. 
Apparent coincidences will always be discovered by those 
who want to find them. Where there is no critical interpre- 
tation of Seriptare , there will be a mystical or rhetorical one. 
If words have more than one meaning, they may have any 
meaning. Instead of being a rule of fife or faith. Scripture 
becomes the espression of the ever-changing aspect of 
^ religious opinions. The unchangeable wora of God, in tlie 
name of which we repose , is changed by each age and each 
generation in accordance with its passing fancy. The book 
in which we believe allreligioua truth to be contained, is the 
mostuncertain of all books, because interpreted by arbitraiy 
and uncertain methods. 

§3. 
It is probable that some of the preceding statements may 
be censured as a naiiton exposure of the difGculties of 
Scripture. It will he said that such inquiries are for the few, 
while the printed page lies open to the many, and that the ob- 
trusion of them may offend some weaker brother, some half- 
educated or prejudiced soul, "for whom." nevertiielesB, in the 
tonching language of St. Paul, "Christ died." A confiuion 
of the heart iiad head ma; le&d eciuitne minde utto a deser- 
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tion of the principles of the Christian life, which are their own 
witness, because they are in doubt about facts which are 
really external to them. Great evil to character may some- 
times ensue from such causes. "No man can serve two opi- 
nions without a sensible hai-m to his nature. The conscious- 
ness of this responsibility should be always present to writers 
on theology. But the responsibility is really two-fold : for 
there is a duty to speak the truth as well as a auty to withhold 
it. The voice of a maiority of the clergj; throughout the 
world, the half sceptical, half conservative instincts of many 
laymen, perhaps, also, individual interest, are in favour of the 
latter course; while a higher expediency pleads that "honesty 
is the best policy," and that truth alone "makes free." To 
this it may be replied, that truth is not truth to tiiose who are 
unable to use it; no reasonable man would attempt to lay be- 
fore the illiterate such a question as that concerning the origin 
of the Gospels. And yet it may be rejoined once more, the 
healthy tone of religion among the poor aepends upon freedom 
of thought and inquiry among the educated. In this conflict 
of reasons, individual judgment must at last decide. That 
there has been no rude, or improper unveiling of the diffi- 
culties of Scripture in the preceding pages|, is (thought to be 
shown by the following considerations: 

First, that the difficulties referred to are very well known ; 
they force themselves on the attention, not only of the student, 
but of every intelligent reader of the New Testament, whether 
in Greek or Enghsh. The treatment of such difficulties in 
theological works is no measure of public opinion respecting 
them. Thoughtful persons, whose mmds have turned towards 
theology, are continually discovering that the critical obser- 
vations which they make themselves nave been made also by 
others apparently without concert. The truth is that they 
have been led to them by the same causes, and these again lie 
deep in the tendencies of education and literature in the pre- 
sent age. But no one is willing to break through the reticence 
which IS observed on these subjects ; hence a sort of smoulder- 
ing scepticism. It is probable that the distrust is greatest at 
the time when the greatest efforts are made to conceal it. 
Doubt comes in at the window, when Inquiry is denied at the " 
door. The thoughts of able and highly educated young men 
almost always stray towards the first principles of filings; it is 
a great injury to ihem, and tends to lai&e in l^eVx \fiXEk& ^^i^'sNi 
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of iucurabie snspicioD , to .find that tbere ia one book of the 
fruit of tte knowledge of which tliey iire forbidden fireely to 
taste, that is, the Bible. The same spirit lenders the CluiBtian 
Miniater almost powerless in the hands of his opponents. He 
can give no true answer to the mechanic or artisan whohss 
either diseovered by liis mother-wit or who retails at second- 
hand, the objections of critics; for he is unable to look at 
things as they truly are. 

Secondly, as the time has come when it is no longer pos- 
sible to ignore the results of criticism, it is of importance that 
Christianityshould be seentobe in harmony with them. That 
objeclJona to some received views should be valid, and yet 
that they should be always held up as the objectionsof iafi- 
dela, is a mischief to the Christian cause. Itisainisehief that 
critical observations which any intelligent man can make for 
himself, should be ascribed to atheism or unbelief. It would 
be a strange and almost incredible thing that the Gospel, 
which atfirstmade war only on the vices of mankind, should 
now be opposed to one of the highest and rarest of human 
virtues — the love of truth. And that in the present day the 
greatobject of Christiani^ should be, not to change the lives 
of men, but to prevent them from changing their opinions; 
that would be a singular inversion of the purposes for which 
Christ came into the world. The Christian religion is in a 
false position when all the' tendencies of knowledge are op- 
posed to it. Such a position cannot be long maintained, or 
can only end in the withdrawal of the educated classes from 
the influences of religion. It is a grave consideration whether 
we ourselves may not be in an earlier stage of the same reli- 
gious dissolution , which seems to have gone further in Italy 
and France. The reason for thinking so is not to be sought 
in the external circumstances of our own or any other reli- 

ElouB communion, but in the progress of ideas with which 
hristian teachers seem to be ill at ease. Time was when the 
Gospel was before the age ; when it breathed a new life into a 
decaying world — when the diffleulties of Christianity were 
difficulties of the heart only, and the highest minds found in 
its truths not only the rule of their lives, but a well-apring of 
intellectual delight. Is it to be held a things impossible uist 
the Christian religion, instead of shrinking mto itself, may 
again embrace the thoughts of men upon the earth? Or is it 
iriie that since the Kefonoa.Uo'n "all iutellect has gone the 
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other way?" and that in Protestant countries reconciliation is 
as hopeless as Protestants commonly believe to be the case in 
Catibolic? 

Those who hold the possibility of such a reconcilement or 
restoration of belief, are anxious to disengage Christianity 
from all suspicion of disguise or unfairness. They wish to 
preserve the nistorical use of Scripture as the continuous wit- 
ness in all ages of the higher things in the heart of man, as 
the in^ired source of truth and me way to the better life. 
They are willing to take away some of the external supports, 
because they are not needed and do harm; also, because they 
interfere with the meaning. They have a faith, not that after 
a period of transition all tnings will remain just as they were 
before , but that they will all come round again to the use of 
man and to the glory of God. When interpreted like any 
other book, by the same rules of evidence and the same canons 
of criticism, the Bible will still remain unlike any other book ; 
its beauty will be freshly seen, as of a picture which is re- 
stored after many ages to its original state ; it will create a 
new interest and make for itself a new kind of authority by 
tibe life which is in it. It will be a spirit and not a letter ; as it 
was in the beginning, having an influence like that of the 
spoken word , or the book newly found. The purer the light 
in the human heart , the more it will have an expression of it- 
self in the mind of Christ; the greater the knowledge of the 
development of man , the truer will be the insight gamed into 
the "increasing purpose" of revelation. In whicn also the 
individual soul has a practical part, finding a sympathy with 
its own imperfect feelings, in the broken utterance of the 
Psalmist or the Prophet as well as in the fulness of Christ. 
The harmony between Scripture and the life of man, in all its 
stages, may be far greater than appears at present. No one 
can form any notion from what we see around us, of the power 
which Christianity might have if it were at one with the con- 
science of man , and not at variance with his intellectual con- 
victions. There , a world weary of the heat and dust of con- 
troversy — of speculations about God and man — wearv too 
of the rapidity of its own motion , would return home and find 
rest. 

But for the faith that the Gospel might win again the 
minds of intellectual men, it would be better to leave religion 
to itself, instead of attempting to draw them \j0^^^iJafit . Q'^^t 
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walks in literatnie liave peace and pleasure and profit; the 
path of the critical Interpreter of Scripture is aimost always a 
thorny one in England. It ia not worth while for any one to 
enter upon it who ia not supported by a, sense that he has a 
Christian and moral object. For although au laterpreter of 
Scripture in modem times will hardly say with the emphasis 
ofthe Apostle, "Wocisme, if I speak not the truth without 
regard to consequences," yet he too may feel it a, matter of 
duty not to conceal tie things which he knows. He does not 
hide the discrepancies of Scripture, because the acknowledg- 
ment of them ia the first step towards agreement among inter- 
preters. He would restore the original meaning because 
"Beyenother"meanin^ take theplaeeof it; the book is made 
the sport of opinion and the instrument of perversion of life. 
He would take the escuses of the head out of the way of the 
heart; there is hope too that by drawing Christians together 
on the ground of Scripture, he may also draw them nearer to 
one another. He is not afraid that inquiries , which have for 
theirobjectthetruth, can ever be displeasing to the God of 
truth : or that the Word of God is iu any such sense a word 
as to be hurt by investigations into its human origin and con- 
It may be thought another ungracious aspect of the pre- 
ceding remarks, that they casta slight upon the interpreters 
ofSoripture in formeragea. The early Fathers, theHoman 
Catholic mystical writers, the Swiss and German Hefonoere, 
the Nonconformist divines, have qualities for which we look in 
vain among ourselveB; they throw an intensity of light upon 
the page ol Scripture which we nowhere find in modem com- 
mentaries. But it is not the light of interpretation. ITiey 
have a faith which seems indeed to have grow:i dim now-a- 
days, but that faith is not drawn from the study of Scripture; 
it is the element in which their own mind moves which over- 
flows on the meaning of the text. The words of Scripture 
suggest to them fheir own thoughts or feelings. Th^ are 
preachetB, ormthe NewTestament sense of the word, pro- 
phets rather than interpreters. There is nothing in such a 
view derogatory to the sainfa and doctors of former ages. 
That Aquinas or Bernard did not shake themselves free from 
the mystical method of the Patristic times or the Scholastic 
one which was more peculiarly their own; that Luther and 
Calria read the Scriptures in connesiotv ^'Oq vV!i\4eBii'«Hch 
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were idndlin^ in the mind of their age , and the events which 
were passing oefore their eyes , these and similar remarks are 
not to be construed as depreciatory of the genius or learning 
of famous men of old: they relate only to their interpretation 
of Scripture, in which it is no slight upon them, to mamtain 
that they were not before their daj. 

What remains may be comprised in a few precepts , or 
rather is the expansion of a single one. Interpret the Scripture 
Hke any other hook. There are many respects in which Scrip- 
ture is unlike any other book ; these will appear in the results 
of such an interpretation. The first step is to know the 
meaning, and this can only be done in the same careful and 
impartial way that we ascertain the meaning of Sophocles or 
of I^lato. The subordinate principles which flow out of this 
general one will also be gathered from the observation of 
Scripture. No other science of Hermeneutics is possible but 
an mductive one , that is to say, one based on the language 
and thoughts and narrations of the sacred writers. And it 
would be well to carry the theory of interpretation no further 
than in the case of other works. Excessive system tends to 
create an impression that the meaning of Scnpture is out of 
our reach , or is to be attained in some other way than by the 
exercise of manly sense and industry. Who would write a 
bulky treatise about the method to be pursued in interpreting 
Plato or Sophocles? Let us not set out on our journey so 
heavily equipped that there is little chance of our arriving at 
the end of it. The method creates itself as we ^o on. De- 
ginning only with a few reflections directed against plain 
errors. Such reflections are the rules of common sense, which 
we acknowledge with respect to other works written m 
dead languages; without pretending to novelty they may 
help us to '* return to nature" in the study of the sacred 
writings. 

First, it may be laid down, that Scripture has one meaning 
— the meaning which it had to the mind of the Prophet or 
Evangelist who first uttered or wrote, to the hearers or 
readers who first received it. Another view may be easier or 
more familiar to us, seeming to receive a lieht and interest 
from the circumstances of our own age. But such accom- 
modation of the text must be laid aside by the interpreter, 
whose business is , to place himself as nearly as possible in the 
position of the sacred fmter. That ia no ^^^ \as^ — *v^ 
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call up the inner and outer life of the contemporariee of our 
Saviour: to follow the abrupt and involved ntterance of 
St. Paul or of one of the old Prophets ; to trace liie meaning 
of words when language first became Christian. He will 
often bave to choose the more difficult interpretation (Gala- 
tians ii. 20; Romans iii. 25, &c.), and to leniHe one more in 
agreement with received opinions, becauso the latter is lem 
trno to the style and time of the author. He may incmtlio 
charge of singularity, or eonfusionof ideas, or ignorance <tf 
Greekjfromamiauuderstandingof the peculiarity of the ml)- 
ject in the person who makes the charge. For if it be aaii 
that the translation of some Greek words is contratv to the 
usages of grammar (Galatians iv. 13), that is not m erery 
instance to be denied; the point is^ whether the usages of 
granmvar are always olDserved. Or if it be objected to some 
mterpretation of Scripture that it is difficult and perplexing, 
the answer is — "that may very well be — it is the facv' 
arising out of differences m the modes of thought of other 
times, or irregularities in the use of language which no art of 
the interpreter can evade. One consideration should be home 
in mind, that the Bible is the only book in the world written 
in different styles and at many different times, which is in the 
hands of persons of all degrees of knowledge and education. 
The benefit of this outweighs the evil, yet Qie evil should be 
admitted — namely, that it leads to a hasty and partial inter- 
pretation of Scripture, which often obscures llie true one. 
A sort of conflict arises between scientific criticism and popu~ 
lar opinion. The indiscriminate use of Scripture bus a further 
teudcQcy to maintain erroneous readings or translationE; 
some which are allowed to be snch by scholars have been 
stereotypedin the mind of the English reader; and it becomes 
almost a political question how far we can venture to disturb 
them. 

There are difficulties of another kind in many parts of 
Scripture , the depth and inwarduess of which require a mea- 
sure of the same qualities in the interpreter himself. There 
arc notes struck in places, which like some discoveries of 
science have sounded before their time; and only after many 
days have been caught up and found a response on the earth- 
There are germs of truth which after thousands of years have 
never yet taken root in the world. There are lessons in the 
Propheta wiiich, however eimpLe, moAkiad bs.vc not yet 
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learned even in theory; and which the complexity of society 
ratiier tends to hide ; aspects of human life m Job and Eccle- 
siastes which have a truth of desolation about them which we 
fymHj realize in ordinary circumstances. It is , perhaps , the 
greatest difficulty of all to enter into the meaning of the 
words of Christ — so gentle , so human , so divine , neither 
adding to them nor marring their simplicity. The attempt to 
ilhistrate or draw them out in detail, even to guard against 
tiieir abuse , is apt to disturb the balance of truth. The inter- 
preter needs nothing short of "fashioning" in himself the 
unage of the mind of Christ. He has to be bom again into a 
new spiritual or intellectual world, from which the thoughts 
of this world are shut out. It is one of the highest tasks on 
which the labour of a life can be spent, to bring the words of 
Christ a little nearer the heart of man. 

But while acknowledging this inexhaustible or infinite 
character of the sacred writings, it does not, therefore, follow 
that we are willing to admit of hidden or mysterious meanings 
in them : in the same way we recognise the wonders and com- 
plexity of the laws of nature to be far beyond what eye has 
seen or knowledge reached , yet it is not therefore to be sup- 
posed , that we acknowledge the existence of some other laws 
different in kind from those we know which are inpapable of 
philosophical analysis. In like manner we have no reason to 
attribute to the Prophet or Evangelist any second or hidden 
sense different from that which appears on the surface. All 
that the Prophet meant may not nave been consciously pre- 
sent to his mind ; there were depths which to himself also were 
but half revealed. He beheld the fortunes of Israel passing 
into the heavens; the temporal kingdom was fading mto an 
eternal one. It is not to be supposed that what he saw at a 
distance only was clearly defined to him ; or that the universal 
truth which was appearing and reappearing in the history of 
the surrounding world took a purely spiritual or abstract form 
in his mind. There is a sense iq which we may still say with 
Liord Bacon , that the words of prophecy are to be interpreted 
as the words of one "with whom a thousand years are as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years." But that is no reason 
for turning days into years, or for interpretine the things 
"that must shortly come to pass" in the book of Revelation, 
as the events of modem history, or for separating the day of 
judgment from the destruction of Jeru&iiiem. m ^<& Q(<^^^^s&. 
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The double meaning whkh is given to our Saviou. . . 

rfiBpecting the last thincB is not that "form of eternity" of 
which Lord Bacon apeaEs; it I'eaemhlea rather the doubling 
of an object when seen through glasseB placed at different 
angles. It is true also that there are types in Scripture which 
were regarded as such by the Jews tlieiBBelTefl , an for ex- 
ample, the Bcape-goat, or the paschal Iamb. Butthatisno 
proof of all outward oeremoniee being types when Scripture 
is silent; — if we assume the New Testamant as a tradition 
running parallel with the Old, may not theHoman Catholic 
assnme with equal reason tradition running parallel with 
the New? Prophetic symbols, again, have often the same 
meaning in different places (e. r/. , the four beasts or living 
creatures, the colours white or red); the reason is that this 
meaning is derived from some natural association (as of &uit- 
fulness, purity, orthelike); oragain, they are borrowed in 
some of the later propheciea irom earlier onea; we are not, 
therefore, justiHedin supposing aay hidden connexion in the 
propheciea where they occur. Neither is there any gronnd 
for assuming design of any other kind in Scripture any more 
than in Plato or Homer. Wherever there is beauty and order, 
there is design ; but there is no proof of any artificial desini, 
such as ia oflen traced by tfae Fathers, in the relation otme 
several parts of a book , or of the several books to each otJtar. 
That is one of those mischievous notions which enablea iu, 
under the disguise of reverence, to make Scripture mean what 
we please. Nothing that can be said of the greatness or 
sublimity, or truth, or depth, or tendemeas, of many passages, 
is too much. But that greatness ia of a simple kind^ it is not 
increased by donble senses, or systems of t}^es, or elaborate 
structui-e , or design. If every sentence was a mystery , every 
word a riddle , every letter a symbol , that would not make the 
Scriptures more worthy of a Divine author; itisaheatheiiish 
or Rabbinical fancy which reads tliem in thia way, Such 
complexity would not place them above but below human 
compositions in general; for it would deprive them of the 
ordinary intelligibleness of human language. It is not for a 
Christian theologian to say that words were given to mankind 
to aonceal their thoughts , neither was revelation given them 
to conceal the Divine. 

The second rule i« an application of the general principle; 
"interpret Scripture from itac\i" as ia <s^kei TCB^ecta, like 
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any other book written in an age and country of which little or 
no other literature suryives , and about which we know almost 
nothing except what is derived from its pages. Not that all 
the parts of Scripture are to be regarded as an mdistin^sh- 
able mass. The Old Testament is not to be identified with 
the New, nor the Law with the Prophets, nor the Gospels 
with the Epistles, nor the Epistles of St. Paul to be violently 
harmonized with the Epistle of St. James. Each writer , each 
successive age, has characteristics of its own, as strongly 
marked, or more strongly than those which are found in the 
authors or periods of classical literature. These differences 
are not to be lost in the idea of a Spirit from whom they pro- 
ceed or by which they were overruled. And therefore , illus- 
tration of one part ot Scripture by another should be confined 
to writings of the same age and the same authors, except 
where the writings of different ages or persons offer obvious 
similarities. It may be said further that illustration should 
be chiefly derived, not only from the same author, but from 
the same period of his life. For example, the comparison of 
St. John and the "synoptic" Gospels, or of the Gospel of St. 
John with the Revelation of St. John, will tend rather to con- 
fuse than to elucidate the meaning of either; while, on the 
other hand, the comparison of the Prophets with one another, 
and with the Psalms, offers many valuable helps and lights to 
the interpreter. Again, the connexion between the Epistles 
written by the Apostle St. Paul about the same time (e.g. 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, — Colossians, Phi- 
lippians, Ephesians, — compared with Romans, Colossians, 
— Ephesians, Galatians, &c.,) is far closer than of Epistles 
which are separated by an interval of only a few years. 

"^ But supposing all this to be imderstood , and that by the 
interpretation of Scripture from itself is meant a real interpre- 
tation of like by like , it may be asked , what is it that we gain 
from a minute comparison of a particular author or writing? 
The indiscriminate use of parallel passages taken from one 
end of Scripture and applied to the other (except so far as 
earlier compositions may have afforded the material or the 
form of later ones) is useless and uncritical. The uneducated, 
or imperfectly educated person who looks out the marginal 
references of the English Bible , imagining himself in this way 
to gain a clearer insight into the Divine meaning, is really 
following the reUgiona associationB of bia o^mi xD^m^L. "Sr^^ssv 
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the critical use of parallel passages is not without dai 
For are we to conclude that an author meant in one place i 
he aajB in another? Shall we venture to mend acorru[it phraae 
on the model of some other phrase , which memory, prevailing 
over judgment, calls up and thrusts into the text? It is this 
fallacy which has filled the pages of classical writers with 
useless and unfounded emendation b. 

The meaning of the Canon " Nan nisi ex Scn'phira Scrip- 
turam puleii inlerprelari ," ia only this, "That we cannot under- 
stand scripture without becoming familiar with it." Scripture 
is a world by itself, from which we must exclude foreign in- 
fluences, whether theological or classical. To get inside that 
world is an effort of thought and imagination, rei^uiring the 
sense of a poet as well as a critic ^demanding, much more 
than learning, a degree of original power and intensitj of 
mind. Any one who, insteadotTinryinghimself in the pages 
of the commentators, would learn the sacred writings byheartT 
and paraphrase Qiem in English , will probably make a nearev 
approach to their true meaning than he would gather from 
any commentary. The intelligent mind will ask its own 
questionB, and find for the most part its own answers. The 
tme use of interpretation is to get rid of interprctatioa , and 
leave us alone in company with the author. Wlien the mean- 
ing of Greek words isonce known, the young student has al- 
most all the real materials which are pOBsessed by the groateet 
Biblical scholar, in the book itself. For almost our whole 
knowledge of the history of the Jews is derived from the Old 
Testament and the Apocryphal books, and almost our whole 
knowledge of the life of Christ and of the Apostolical age is 
derived from the New: whatever is added to them is either 
conjecture, or very slight topographical or chronological 
illustration. For this reason the rule given above, which is 
applicable to all books , is applicable to the New Testament 
more than any other. 

Yet in this consideration of the separate books of Scripture 
it is not to be forgotten that they have also a sort of continuity. 
We make a separate studv of the subject, of the mode of 
thought, in some degree also of the language of each book. 
And at length the idea arises in our minds of a common litera- 
ture , a pervading life, an overruling law. It may be compared 
to the effect of some natural scene in which we suddenly per- 
oeire a liarmony or picture , or to tlic imperfect appearunce 
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of design which suggests itself in looking at the surface of the 
globe. That is to say, there is nothing miraculous or arti- 
ficial in the arrangement of the books of Scripture ; it is the 
result, not the design , which appears in them when bound in 
the same volume. Or if we like so to say, there is design , but 
a natural design which is revealed to after ages. Such con- 
tinuity or desi^ is best expressed under some notion of pro- 
gress or growth, not regular, however, but with broken and 
unperf ect stages , which the want of knowledge prevents our 
minutely defining. The great truth of the unity of God was 
there from the first; slowly as the morning broke in the 
heavens, like some central light, it filled and afterwards dis- 
persed the ipists of human passion in which it was itself en- 
veloped. A change passes over the Jewish religion from fear 
to love , from power to wisdom , from the justice of God to the 
mercy of God, from the nation to the individual, from this 
worla to another; from the visitation of the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, to " every soul shall bear its own iniquity;" 
from the fire, the earthquake, and the storm, to the stUl 
small voice. There never was a time after the deliverance 
from Egypt, in which the Jewish people did not bear a kind 
of witness against the cruelty and licentiousness of the sur- 
rounding tribes. In the decline of the monarchy, as the king- 
dom itself was sinking under foreign conquerors, whether 
springing from contact with the outer wond, or from some 
reaction within, the undergrowth of morality gathers strength; 
first, in the anticipation of prophecy, seeonfiy, like a green 
plant in the hollow rind of Pnarisaism, — and individuals pray 
and commune with G^d each one for himself. At length the 
tree of life blossoms; the faith in immortality which had 
hitherto slumbered in the heart of man, intimated only in 
doubtful words (2 Sam. xii. 23; Psalm xvii. 15), or beaming 
for an instant in dark places (Job zix. 25), had become the 
prevailing belief. 

There is an interval in the Jewish annals which we often 
exclude from our thoughts, because it has no record in the 
canonical writings — extending over about four hundred years, 
from the last of the prophets of the Old Testament to the 
forerunner of Christ in the New. This interval , about which 
we know so little, which is regarded by many as a portion of 
secular rather than of sacrea history, was nevertheless as 
fruitful in religious changes as any sunilax peticA^Vv^^x^t- 
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ceded. Theestabliebmantoftbe Jewish fsetite, tind the wars 
of the Maccabees, probably exercised as ^Eit an inflDence on 
JudaJHQi as the captivity itself. A tliird influence waa ttiat of 
the Alexandrian literature, which was attracting the Jewish 
intellect, at the same time that the Galiltean Kealot was tear- 
ins the nation in pieces with the doctrine that it was lawful to 
cdl "no man master but God." In contrast with that wild 
fanaticism as well as with the proud Pharisee, came One most 
unlikeal! that had been before, as the kings or rulers of Man- 
kind. In an age which was the vietiin of its own passionB, ^e 
creature of its own circumstaaces, the slave of itaown dege- 
nerate religion, our Saviour taught a lesson absolutely &ee 
from all the influences of a surrounding world. He made the 
lastperfectrevelationof Godtoman; a revelation not indeed 
immediately appUcable to the state of society or the world, 
but in its truth and purity inexhaustible by the afl«r genera- 
tiona of men. And of the first applicationof the truth which 
He taught as a, counsel of perfection to the actual ctrcnm- 
stances of mankind , we have the example of the Epistles. 

Such a general conception of growth or development in 
Scripture, beginning with the truth of the Unity of God in 
the earliest books and ending with the perfection of Christ, 
naturally apringa up in our minds in the perusal of the sacred 
writings. It is a notion of value to tlie interpreter, for it 
enables him at the same time to grasp the whole sjid dis- 
tinguish the parts. It saves him from the necessity of main- 
taining that the Old Testament is one and the same every- 
where; that the books of Moses contain truths or precepts, 
snch OB the duty of prayer or the faith in immortality, or the 
spiritual interpretation of sacrifice, which no one has ever 
seen there. It leaves him room enough to admit all the facts 
ofthecase. Nolongerishe requiredtodefend, ortoexplain 
away, David's imprecations against his enemies, or his in- 
junctions 1« Solomon, any more than his sin in the matter of 
Uriah. Nor is he hampered with a theory of accommodatioii. 
Still, the sense of "the increasing purpose which through Uie 
ages ran" is present to hinij nowhere else continuously dis- 
cernible or ending in a divine perfection. Nowhere else is 
there found the same iatei-penetration of the political and 
religious element — a whole nation, "though never good for 
much at any time," possessed with the conviction thut it was 
Jirmgin the face of God — in wliom IKeSiBi qC rigbteousfieas 
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shone upon the corruption of an Eastern nature — the "ifewest 
of all people," yet bearing the greatest part in the education 
of tiie world. Nowhere else among the teachers and bene- 
factors of mankind is there any form like His , in whom the 
desire of the nation is fidfilled , and ^^ not of that nation only," 
but of all mankind , whom He restores to His Father and their 
Father , to His God and their God. 

Such a growth or development may be regarded as a kind 
of progress rrom childhood to manhood. In Sie child there is 
an anticipation of truth; his reason is latent in the form of 
feeling; many words are used by him which he imperfectly 
understands; he is led by temporal promises , believing, ^hat 
to be good is to be happy always ; he is pleased by marvels 
and has vague terrors. He is confined to a spot of earth , and 
lives in a sort of prison of sense , yet is bursting also with a 
fiilness of childish life : he imagines God to be like a human 
father, only greater and more awful; he is easily impressed 
with solemn thoughts , but soon "rises up to play " with other 
children. It is ODservable that his ideas of right and wrong 
are very simple , hardly extending to another ufe ; they con- 
sist chiefly in obedience to his parents , whose word is his law. 
As he grows older he mixes more with others ; first with one 
or two who have a great influence in the direction of his mind. 
At length the world opens upon him ; another work of educa- 
tion begins ; and he learns to discern more truly the meaning 
of things and his relation to men in general. You may com- 
plete the image , by |supposing that there was a time in his 
early days when he was a helpless outcast " in the land of 
Egypt and the house of bondage." And as he arrives at man- 
hood he reflects on his former years , the progress of his edu- 
cation; the hardships of his infancy, the home of his educaca- 
tion, liie hardships of his infancy, the home of his youth (the 
thought of which is inefiaceable m after life^ , and he now un- 
derstands that all this was but a preparation lOr another state of 
being, in which he is to play a part for himself. And once more 
in age you may imagine him like the patriarch looking back 
on the entire past, which he reads anew, perceiving that the 
events of life nad a purpose or result which was not seen at the 
time ; they seem to him bound "each to each hj natural piety." 

"Which things are an allegorv," the particulars ot which 
any one may interpret for himself. For the child bom after 
the flesh is tie Bjmhol of the child bora aftet ^^ei ^^mV ^^Ts^r. 
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law waa a achoolmaater to bring men to CiiriKt," and now 
"we areimderaachoolmaster" no longer. The anticipatiou 
of troth which came from without to the childhood or _fouth 
of the human race ie witnessed to within; the revBlation of 
God is not lost but renewed in the heart and nnderatanding of 
the man, Experionce has taught ns tlie applicatioa of the 
lesBOn in a wider sphere. And many influences have com- 
bined to form the "after life" of the world. When at the 
close (shall we say) of a great period in the bistory of man, 
we cast our eyes baclt on the course of events, from tjie 
"angel of his presence in the wildernesa" to the multitude of 
peo^es, nations, languages, who are being drawn together 
by biB Providence — from the Bimplieity of me paateral state 
in the dawn of the world's day, to all the elementaof civilisa- 
tion and knowledge which are beginning to meet and mingle 
in a common life, we also understand that we are no loneer 
ill our early home, to which, nevertheless, we fondly look; 
and that the end is yet unBeen, and the puiposea of God to- 
wards the human race only half revealed. And to turn once 
more to the Interpreter of Scripture, he too feels t^at the 
cODtinuouB growth of revelation which he traces in the Old 
and New TcBtament, is a part of a larger whole extending 
over the earth and reaching to another world. 



Scripture lias an innei' life or soul; it has also an outward 
bpdy or form. That form is language, which imperfectly 
ezpresseBOurcommonnotions, much more those higher taitlis 
which religion teaches. At the time when our Saviour came 
into the world the Greek language itself was in a state of 
degeneracy and decay. It had lost its poetic force , and was 
ceasing to have the away over the mind which classical Greek 
once held. That ia a more important revolution in the mental 
history of mankind, than we easily conceive in modem timca, 
when alt lan^ages sit loosely on thought, and the pccn- 
liarities or idioayncraBies of one are corrected by our know- 
ledge of another. It may be numbered among tlie causes 
which favoured the growth of ChriBtiauity. That degeneracy 
was a preparation for the Gospel — the decaying soil in 
which tne new elements of life were to come forth — the he^ 
giim'mg of another st^ate of man, in which language and 
mythoKigy and philoBOpby we^e no longet to exert the Eame 
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constraining power as in the ancient world. The civilized 
portion of mankind were becoming of one speech, the diffu- 
sion of which along the shores of the Mediterranean sea made 
away for the entrance of Christianity iQto the human imder- 
standing, just as the Roman empire prepared the framework 
of its outward history. The first of all languages , "for glory 
and for beauty," had become the "common dialect" of the 
llacedonian kmgdoms : it had been moulded in the schools of 
Alexandria to the ideas of the East and the religious wants of 
Jews. Neither was it any violence to its nature to be made 
Ike vehicle of the new truths which were springing np in the 
heart of man. The definiteness and absence ofrenectiveness 
in the earlier forms of human speech , would have imposed a 
sort of limit on the freedom and spirituality of the Gospel; 
even the Greek of Plato would have " coldly furnished forth " 
the words of "eternal life." A religion which was to be uni- 
versal required the divisions of languages, as of nations, to 
be in some degree broken down. ["Posna linguarum dispersit 
homines, donum lingitarum in unum collegit^] But this com- 
munity or freedom of language was accompanied by corre- 
sponding defects ; it had lost its logical precision ; it was less 
coherent; and more under the influence of association. It 
might be compared to a garment which allowed and yet 
impeded the exercise of the mind by being too large and loose 
for it. 

From the inner life of Scripture it is time to pass on to the 
consideration of this outward form, including that other 
framework of modes of thought and figures of speech which is 
between the two. A knowledge of the original language is a 
necessary qualification of the Interpreter of Scripture. It 
takes away at least one chance of error in the explanation of 
a passage ; it removes one of the films which have gathered 
over the page ; it jbrings the meaning home in a more intimate 
and subtle way than a translation could do. To this, how- 
ever, another qualification should be added, which is, the 
logical power to perceive the meaning of words in reference 
to their context. And there is a worse fault than ignorance 
of Greek in the interpretation of the New Testament, that is, 
ignorance of any language. The Greek fathers , for example, 
are far from being the best verbal commentators, because 
their knowledge of Greek often leads them away from the 
drift of the passage. The minuteness of the study in our own 
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day has qIbd a tendency to introduce into the text aasociatioiiG 
which are not really found there. There is a danger of 
making words mean too mnch; refinemente of significatioii 
!ire drawn out of them , perhapi contained in their etymokigf , 
which are lost in common use and parlance. There i» ^e 
error of interpreting every particle, aa though it were a link 
in the argument, instead of being, as is often the case, an 
cscreBceuco of style. The verbal critic magnifieH his art, 
whichisreally great in ^Bch^lna or Pindar, butnot of equal 
importance in the interpretation of the simpler langnage of 
the New Testament Hie 'love of aeholarship will sometimes 
lead him to impress » false systero on words and constmc- 
tions. A great critic* who has commented on the titree 
Jirst chapters of the Epistle to the Galatlans, has certainly 
afforded a proof that it is possible to read the New Testament 
under a distorting influence from olaaaical Greek. The ten- 
dency gains support from the undefined feeling that Scripture 
does not come oehind in excellence of language any more 
than of thought. And if not as in former days, the classic 
purity of the Greek of the New Testament, yet ita certainty 
and accuracy, the assumption of which, as any other as- 
sumption, is only the parent of inaccuracy, is still main- 
tained. 

The study of the langnaee of the New Testament has 
suffered in another way by following too much in the track of 
classical scholarship. All dead languages which have passed 
into the hands of granunarians, hare given rise to questions 
which have either no resnlt or in which the importance of the 
result, ortheeertaintj', if certain, isoutof proportion to the 
labour spent in attaining it The field is eitiansted by great 
Clitics, andsuhdividedamonglesserones. Thesubject, on- 
like that of physical science, has a limit, and unless new 
ground is broken up , as for example in mythology , at com- 
parative philology, is apt to grow barren. Though it is not 
true to say that "we know as mnch about the Greeks and 
Romans as we over shall," it Is certain that we run a danger 
from the deficiency of matrrial, of wasting time in questions 
whiohdo not add anything to real knowledKC, or in conjectures 
which must alwa^ remain vmcertain, and may in turn nve 
way to other comectum in the next gencfatiMi. LitileDj*™^ 
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may be of great importance when rightly determined, because 
the observation of them tends to quicken the instinct of 
lan^age ; but conjectures about little things or rules respect- 
ing them which were not in the mind of Grreek authors them- 
seBres, are not of e^ual value. There is the scholasticism of 
philology, not only in the Alexandrian , but in our own times ; 
as in the middle ages, there was the scholasticism of philo- 
sophy. Questions of mere orthography, about which there can- 
not be said to have been a right or wrong, have been pursued 
almost with a Rabbinical minuteness. The story of the 
scholar who regretted "that he had not concentrated his life 
on the dative case ," is hardly a caricature of the spirit of such 
inquiries. The form of notes to the classics often seems to 
ansa out of a necessity for observing a certain proportion 
between theconunentary and the text. And the same tendency 
is noticeable in many of the critical and philological observa- 
tions which are made on the New Testament. The field of 
Biblical criticism is narrower, and its materials more 
fragmentary; so too the minuteness and uncertainty of the 
questions raised has been greater. For example, the dis- 
cussions resj)ecting the chronology of St. Paul's life and his 
second imprisonment: or about the identity of James, the 
brother of the Lord, or in another department, respecting 
the use of the Greek article , have gone far beyond the line of 
utility. 

Tiiere seem to be reasons for' doubting whether any con- 
siderable light can be thrown on the New Testament from 
inquiry into the language. Such inquiries are popular, be- 
cause they are safe , but their popularity is not the measure of 
their use. It has not been sufficiently considered that the 
difficulties of the New Testament are for the most part common 
to the Greek and the English. The noblest translation in the 
world has a few great errors , more than half of them in the 
text; but "we do it violence" to haggle over the words. 
Minute corrections of tenses or particles are no good; they 
spoil the English without being nearer the Greek. Apparent 
mistranslations are often due to a better knowledge of English 
rather than a worse knowledge of Greek. It is true that the 
signification of a few uncommon expressions, e.g.^ i^ovaia, 
iniptikoiv^ avvanayofisvoij je.r.A. , is yet uncertain. But no 
result of consequence would follow from the attainment of ab- 
solute certainty respecting the meaning o{ axvy oi A^<^'q^. ^ 
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tion ot theological terms, such as I'aitli {•niarii), grace, (jc'pis), 
righteousneas (^ixnioijiji'^), Bauctiii cation (oj-inn/ids), thelaw 
(nj/ioe), the spirit {nveifia) the comforter (^npdx/.Tiios), &e., 
provided always that the use of such terms m the New Testa- 
ment is dearlj separated (1) fronn their derivation or previous 
USB in Classical or Alexandrian Greek, (a) from their after use 
in the Patbera and in syatcmH of theolo^. To which may be 
added another select class of words descriptive of the offices 
or customs of the Apostolic Church, such at Apostle (and- 
arakos), Bishop {iniaKoitoi), Elder (_iigta^vreaot). Deacon and 
Deaconess (o xai ^ Sidxovoe), love-feast ^liyanai), the Lord's 
d&y (i/ xupifiM^ ^ucpa), Jtc. It is a leiilog[ua of these and 
similar terms, rather than a leiicoa of the entire Greek Testa- 
ment that is required. Interesting subjects of real inquiry are 
also the comparison of the Greek of the New Testament 
with modem Greek on the one hand, and the Greek of the 
LXX. on the other. It ia not likely, however, thattheywill 
afford much more help than they have already done in the 
clucidationof the (rreek of the New Testament. 

It is for others to investigate the language of the Old 
Testament, to which the preceding remarks are only in part 
applicable. And it may be observed in passing of this, asof 
any other old language, that not the later form of tie 
limguage , but the cognate dialects , must ever be the chief 
source of its illustration. For in every ancient laugnage, 
antecedent or contemporary forms, not the Bubse<|ueQt ones, 
afl'ord the real insight into its natare and structure. Itmnst 
also be admitted , that very great and real obscurities exist in 
the English translation of the Old Testament, which even a 
superficial acquaintance with the original has a tendency to 
remove. Leaving, however, to others the consideration of the 
Semitic languages which raise questions of a difi'crent kind 
from the Hellenistic Greek, we will offer a few remarks on the 
latter. Much has been said of the increasing accuracy of our 
knowledge of the language of the New Testament; the old 
Hebraistic method ot cxjilaining difficulties of language or 
construction has retired within very narrow limits; it might 
probably with advantage be confined to still narrower ones — 
[if it have any place at all except in the Apocalypse or the 
tJospelof St-MatthewJ, Theroia, perhaps, some coufosion 
ibetircca nucuracy of out linowleigc QCXam^iige, and the 
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accuracy of language itself; which is also strongly maintained. 
It is observed that tne usages of barbarous as well as civilized 
nations conform perfectly to grammatical rules; that the un- 
educated in all countries have certain laws of speech as much 
as Shakespear or Bacon; the usages of Lucian, it may be 
said, are as regular as those of Plato, even when they are 
different. The decay of language seems rather to witness to 
the permanence than to the changeableness of its structure ; it 
is the flesh, not the bones, that begins to drop off. But such 
general remarks, although just, afford but little help in 
determining the character of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, whicn has of course a certain system, failing in which it 
would cease to be a lan^age. Some further illustration is 
needed of the change which has passed upon it. All languages 
do not decay in the same manner; and the influence of decay 
in the same language may be different in different countries ; 
when used in writing and in speaking — when applied to the 
matters of ordinary fife and to the higher truths of philosophy 
or religion. And the degeneracy of language itself is not a 
mere principle of dissolution, but creative also; while dead 
and rigid in some of its uses, it is elastic and expansive in 
others. The decay of an ancient language is the beginning of 
the construction of a modem one. The loss of some usages 
gives a greater precision or freedom to others. The logical 
element , as for example in the Medieval Latin , will probably 
be strongest when the poetical has vanished. A great move- 
ment, fike the Reformation in Germany, passing over a nation, 
may give a new birth also to its language. 

These remarks may be applied to the Greek of the New 
Testament, which although classed vaguely under the ** com- 
mon dialect," has, nevertheless, many features which are 
altogether pecuHar to itself, and such as are found in no other 
remains of ancient literature. 1. It is more unequal in style 
even in the same books , that is to say, more original and 

Elastic in one part, more rigid and unpliable in another. 
!'here is a want of the continuous power to frame a paragraph 
or to arrange clauses in subordination to each other, even to 
the extent m which it was possessed by a Greek scholiast or 
rhetorician. On the other hand there is a fulness of life, "a 
new birth," in the use of abstract terms which is not found 
elsewhere, after the golden age of Greek philosophy. Almost 
the only passage in the New TestameiA ^tos^ x€^^ \^^ ^ 
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Greek period of tbetime, is tliefiretparagnipliof the Gl-otpel 
according to St. Luke, aiid tlio correspoiidiiig words of the 
Acta. But tho power and meaning- of the characteriatic words 
of theNew TeBtameut is in remiirkuble coutrast with the vapid 
and geneitil use of the Bsme words in Philo about tlie aame 
time. There is also a aort of iTrical passion in some pass&ges 
(ICor.xiii.; 2Cor. vi.6— 10; ii.21— 33) which is anew thmg 
m the literatare of the world; to whicli, at any rate, no Greek 
author of alateragefumiEhesatiy parallel. % Though writ- 
ten, the Greek of the New Testament partttkes of the chaj'acter 
of a spok^i lan^age ; it is more lively and simple , and less 
stnictural than ordinary writing — a peuuilarity of style which 
further agrees with the circumstance that the Epiatlea of 
St. Paul were not written with his own hand, but probably 
dictated to an amannensia, and that the Grospeh also probably 
originate in an oral narrative. S. The ground uoiours of the 
language may be said to be two; first, the LXX.; which is 
mocufied, secondly, by the spoken Greek cif eastern countries, 
and by the diU'erences which might be expected to arise be- 
tween a, translation and an original; many Hebraiams would 
occur in the Greek of a translator, winch would never have 
come to his pen but for the iullueiice of the work which he was 
translating. 4, To which may be added a few Latin and 
Chaldee words, and a few BabbinioaJ formula. The influence 
of Hebrew or Chaldee in the New Testament is for the most 
port at a distance, in the backgiround, acting uot directly, 
liut mediately, through the LXX. It has much to do with the 
clausular structure aud general form, hnt hardly anydiiiig 
with the grammatical usage. Philo too, did not know Hebrew, 
or at least the Hebrew Scriptures, yet the^e is also a "me- 
diate"influBuceofHebrewtraceahle in his writings. 5. There 
is an elomentof constraint in tlie style of the NewTestament, 
arising from the circumstance ot its authors writing in a 
language which was not their own. This constraint shows 
itself in the repetition of words and phrases; in the verbal 
oppositionE and anacolutha of 8t. Paul ; in the short Beutenoes 
of St. John. This is further increased by the fact that the 
writers of the New Testament were "unlearned men," who 
had not the same power of writing as of speech. Moreover, 
as has been often remarked, the difficult of compositioD 
increases in proportion to the greatness of the subject; e. i/., 
tbo aarrative of Thucydides ie easy and intelligible, while 
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his reflections and speeches are full of confusion ; the effort to 
concentrate seems to interfere with the consecutiveness and 
fluency of ideas. Something of this kind is discernible in 
those {)assages of the Epistles in which the Apostie St. Paul 
is see&ing to set forth the opposite sides of God s dealing with 
man, e.g,^ Romans iii.l — ^9; ix., x.; or in which the sequence 
of the thought is interrupted by the conflict of emotions, 1 Cor. 
ix. 20; Gal. iv. 11 — 20. 6. The power of the Gospel over 
language must be recognised, showing itself , first of all, ia 
the original and consequently variable signification of words 
(nloTis, x^^^s, amTr,QioL), which is also more comprehensive 
and human than the heretical usage of many of the same 
terms, e. ^., yvmaig (knowledge), aotpia (wisdom), xziats 
(creature, creation); secondly, in a peculiar use of some con- 
structions , such as — dixatoavvrj ©eov (righteousness of God), 
niarie 'Irjaov Xgiarov (faith of Jesus Uhrist) , iv Xqiot^ (in 
Christ), iv 0st^ (in God), vneg rjfKav (for us), in which tne 
meaning of the genitive case or of the preposition almost 
escapes our notice, from familiarity with the sound of it. 
Lastly, the degeneracy of the Greek language is traceable 
in the failure of syntactical power; m the insertion of pre- 
positions to denote relations of thought, which classical Greek 
would have expressed by the case only; in the omission of 
them when classical Greek would have required them; in the 
incipient use of Iva with the subjunctive for the iufinitive ; in 
the confusion of ideas of cause and effect; ui the absence of 
the article in the case of an increasing number of words which 
are passiag into proper names; in the loss of the finer shades 
of difference in the negative particles ; in the occasional con- 
fusion of the aorist and perfect; in excessive fondness for par- 
ticles of reasoning or inference ; in various forms of apposi- 
tion, especially that of the word to the sentence; in the use, 
scumetimes emphatic, sometimes only pleonastic, of the per- 
sonal and demonstrative pronouns. These are some of the 
si^s that the language is breaking up and losing its struc- 
ture. 

Our knowledge of the New Testament is derived almost 
exclusively from itself. Of the language, as well as of the 
subject, it may be truly said, that what other writers con- 
tribute is nothing in comparison of that which is gained &om 
observation of 3ie text. Some inferences which may be 
gathered from this general fact, ate tkxft io\iw«a%x — "^\xsJ^ 
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tlitil leni woiglit should bn given to leiicona, that is, to the 
nothnrity of other Greek writera, and more to the context. 
Thn use of a word inaneweenee, the attribution of a neuter 
tiif ftiiinu; to a verb elsewhere passive (RotnaDB iii. 9 , nposxo- 
/rufl'H), Uie resolution of the compound into two Bimple notions 
(Oiilntiilna iii. 1, ngoiyeavDj these, when ihe context re- 
quires it, arc not to be set aside hv the scholar because sanc- 
tioned by no known examples. The same remark applies to 
graininars a.t well as lexicons. We cannot be certain that Sta 
with the accusative never has the same meaning as 8ia with 
the genitive (fial. iv. 13 ; Phil. i. 15J, or that the article always 
rotiiiiiB its defining power (2 Cor. i. 17; Actaxvii. 1), or that 
the pi-rfcet is never used in place of lie aorist (1 Cor. xv. 4; 
Kflv.v.T, &c.j; still less can we affirm that the latter end of a 
Bontrnce never foists tlie beginning (Rom. ii. 17 — 21; r. 
la— IBj il. 3i; ivi. 25—27; &c. SxX Foreign influences 
tend to denngc the strong natural perception or remem- 
bnuioo of the lutalogr of our own language. That is very 
iikrlv to have ocmrr^d in the case of some of the writers of 
the fjow Ti<atHnif>nt; that 'there is such a derangement, is a 
f«ft, Thrm is no probahilitr in favour of St. Panl writing in 
htokon wutonoee. nut therv is no improbability which should 
IfiHil us to Hstiimf, in «uch $raience«, continnons grammar 
mm) llioMilhl. as HppMU« to have hcea lite feeling of the 
ci>|iTists, who haw conwted the anaraludia. The occui^ 
tiNMV of thrv) ntilhf r justifies the uilnprelei in uaBg SDme 
flN>«Kl>'<«n wiih othpf IM9S3UR4 ■■ whick tke trvtai does not 
•twolwt^ tMmk dnw*. tThnt "wwifaa— of two eonatriM- 
liwM.* "iM«)iiii|t H> Mv tmf tkM^ aad faiJiia^, witt m- 
ath w i" "M^rwjp twn ihWs ia «iH>MMndaf£mswlhinn 

iM*i<rf (!■<«» M*J oJnti W TO)aw« M w« * * <i f i « i t < W ifce fact 
Ami wwt WMWNW ft twit ih u fcit «<mw m St. ISal> wijtkin 
thNk in iMT *-vM>l jMntMi «riWXr« Tmfiwwt. oad & 
MMW (kM lit «>» 'wiWli gi. <<<*(«■ Mftnt Qw i k —th w of gqmd 

¥t9ft^ Im^ WtW W4m w Ujl^W^rt'**- ^ 
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pleonasm, reason within reason, and the like ; mere statements 
taking the form of argimients — each sentence seeming to be 
a link in a chain. In such periods of literature, the appearance 
of logic is rhetorical, and is to be set down to the style. That 
is the case with many passages in the New Testament which 
are studded with logical or rhetorical formulae , especially in 
ike Epistles of St. Paul. Nothing can be more simple or 
natural than the object of the writer. Yet "forms of the 
schools "appear (whether learnt at the feet of Gamaliel, that 
reputed master of Greek learning, or not) which imply a 
degree of logical or rhetorical trainmg. 

The observation of this rhetorical or logical element has a 
bearing on the Interpretation of Scripture. For it leads us to 
distinguish between the superficial connexion of words and 
tiie real connexion of thoughts. Otherwise injustice is done 
to the argument of the sacred writer, who ma]^ be supposed 
to violate logical rules, of which he is unconscious. For ex- 
ample the argument of Rom. iii. 19 may be classed by the 
logicians under some head of fallacy ("Ex aliquo non sequitur 
omnis"); the series of inferences which follow one another in 
Bom. i. 16 — 18 are for the most part diiferent aspects or state- 
ments of the same truth. So in Kom. i. 32 the climax rather 
appears to be an anticlimax. But to dwell on these things in- 
terferes with the true perception of the Apostle *s meaning, 
which is not contained in the repetitions of yd^ by which it is 
hooked together; nor are we accurately to weigh the propor- 
tions expressed by his ov fiovov — aXXa xai ; or TtokXco ftaXlov ; 
neither need we suppose that where juiv is found alone , there 
was a reason for the omission of Si (Rom. i. 8 ; iii. 2) ; or that 
the opposition of words and sentences is always the opposi- 
tion of ideas (Rom. v. 7 ; x. 10). It is true that these and simi- 
lar forms or distinctions of language, admit of translation into 
English J and in every case the mterpreter may find some point 
of view m which the simplest truth of feeling may be drawn 
out in an antithetical or argumentative form. But whether 
these points of view were in the Apostle's mind at the time of 
writing maybe doubted; the real meaning, or kernel, seems 
to lie deeper, and to be more within. When we pass from the 
study of each verse to survey the whole at a greater distance, 
the lorm of thought is again seen to be unimportant in com- 
parison of the truth which is contained in it. The same remark 
may be extended to the opposition, not onVy oi ^c«^?»^^svi^ ^1 
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UlciM, wliicli i« found in theScriptareegeDerally, and _ 

(■CRiiiit hi bi! inherent in human langaoge iUelt'. The law m 
(ipjioiwltofuitb, good to evil, the spirit to the flesh , li^t t« 
durknuM, the world to ttie belieTer; the sheep are set "■on his 
right hand, but the goatB on the left." The influence of this 
lu^^laal opiioiiition osb been great and not always without 
uliuiio in practice. For the opposition ia one ot ideas ouly 
which In not rualized in fact, bxperience shows us not that 
thttru lire twii clasit<;B of men auimated by two opposing prin- 
dpli'H, lull II ij Julliiitr II limber of classes or iudiviilualB from 
tlio liiiii".r il.|,(li III" II Mm ly and ain to the highest perfection 
of wliiili liiiiii.ih II i[uii- 13 iLiiiiitble , the best not wholly good, 
Iho wiiiHi nmI iiiiJiilv v\i\. But the figure or mode of repm- 
mintiiliiiii iiij.u|,'i;a iIii'm: liiUVreiices of degree into diflferencea 
of kind. And we oftoii think aad apeak and act in reference 
both to ourtetveB and others, as though the figure were alto- 
gutlier u roftlity. 

Utiier i|iu<stioua arise out of the analysis of the modes of 
flioiig)il I'l Si'i'l|itiLi'i'. I'tiieas we ure willing to use words 
witliimt iih|iiiiiiii: mill iliciriiieauiug, it is necessair for ua te 
arriiiif;!' (Iiim in .-iiiin- nlitiou to our own mindfl. TbemodeB 
of thoii^Hii <>i 'in- 1 ilil J I'^i.'imeut are not the same with those 
of tlie hi'w, uiiil Uiiiaiidl'liie New are only partially the same 
with thoau in umi Hiaoug ourselves at the present day. The 
nUuoation of thli huiniui iiiiiid uay be traced as clearly &oni 
(h« UookofGouesis to the Epistles of St.Paul, as tromHomer 
(u I'Utu luid Aristotle. Whon we hear St. Paul speaking of 
"body Mid soul and spirit," we know that such language as 
lltw would nut ovouT in the Books of Uosea or in the Prophet 
iMtiab. Ithastliu colour of a later age, in which abc^wA 
tvrtu* haw titkiMi lht> (Jace of expieasioDB derived from ma- 
t(iri«J object*. WtiiHi wv proceed further to compare^tbcee or 
otltur words or iKuivwiuns ot St. Paul with " the body and 
uiiud," ufmiud' auil "matter," whioh;is a distinctioo, not 
uuly ot' ptuliMOt*'!.'^- ^*' ^* iHxtmum language Mooug aurselTea, 

it Uuol easy at ''"■■■' '■■■'■"■•i-' ''•■• n-Uiiou bct«««a tbeak 

f«uauliara»i*tt'<- - > > >>iuu«, j nnnitiMii 

Hiwe wk«u w<i> l>> .. 

1\k M Um lu. a ihe IntHipretatiaN «f 

8M:iwliMw.<rkU->i ' — ' -hi liiiM 

<lMM*Miut'tl wu>vt».v> loiti.' Liii^Aciijtiukli^ at' BMBj pa*- 
MVM> Mutl itl»'^ twv«««« M uvay rvttuu a^ou w in tbe fens of 
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materialism or scepticism. To some who are not aware how 
little words affect the nature of things it may seem to raise 
speculations of a very serious kind. Their doubts would, 
perhaps, find expression in some such exclamations as the 
following : — " How is religion possible when modes of thought 
are shiftmg? and words changing their meaning, and state- 
ments of doctrine, though 'starched' with philosophy, are in 
perpetual danger of dissolution from metaphysical analysis?" 

The answer seems to be, that Christian truth is not depend- 
ent on the fixedness of modes of thought. The metaphy- 
sician may analyse the ideas of the mind just as the physio- 
logist may analyse the powers or parts of the bodily frame, 
yet morality and social life still go on, as in the body digestion 
is uninterrupted. That is liot an illustration only ; it repre- 
sents the fact. Though we had no words for mind, matter, 
soul, and the like, Christianity would remain the same. This 
is obvious, whether we think of the case of the poor, who 
understand such distinctions very imperfectly, or of those 
nations of the earth, who have no precisely corresponding di- 
vision of ideas. It is not of that subtle or evanescent charac- 
ter which is liable to be lost in shifting the use of terms. 
Indeed, it is an advantage at times to discard these terms with 
the view of getting {rid of the oppositions to which they give 
rise. No metaphysical analysis can prevent "our taking up 
the cross and following Christ, or receiving the kingdom of 
heaven as little children. To analyse the "trichotomy" of 
St. Paul is interesting as a chapter in the history of the human 
mind and necessary as a part of Biblical exegesis , but it has 
nothing to do with the religion of Christ. Christian duties 
may be enforced, and the life of Christ may be the centre of 
our thoughts, whether we speak of reason and faith, of soul 
and body, or of mind and matter, or adopt a mode of speech 
which dispenses with any of these divisions. 

Connected with the modes of thought or representation in 
Scripture, are the figures of speech of Scripture , about which 
the same question may be asked: "What division can we 
make between the figure and the reality?" And the answer 
seems to be of the same kind, that " We cannot precisely draw 
the line between them." Language, and especially the 
language of Scripture, does not admit of any sharp distinction. 
The simple expressions of one age become the allegories or 
figures of anotherj many of those in tk^lI^e^TesXasaKQi^ «:t^ 
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taken from the Old. But neitlier ia tlierc anj^tliing ri _^ _ 
eential in the form (if these figures ; nay, the literal applicatiflw 
of Biftny of them has heea a great stumbling-block to the're- 
ception of ChriBtiantij|^. A recent eommentator on Seriptnre 
appears willing to peril religion on the literal truth of anch an 
expresBion as "We sliall be cauclit up to meet the Lord in the 
air." Would ho be equally ready to stake Christianity on the 
literal meBniug of the words, "Where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched?" 

Of what has been said, this is the sum; — "That Seriptnre, 
like other books , has one meaning, which is to be gathered 
fromitaelf without reference to the adaptations of Fathers or 
Diyines; and without regard to a pmiri notions about its 
nature and origin. It is to be interpreted like other books, 
with attention to the character of ita authors, and the prevail- 
ing state of ctTilization and knowledge, with allowance for 
peculiarities of style and language, and modes of thought and 
figures of speech. Yet not without a sense that as we read 
there 'grows upon us the witness of God in the world , anti- 
cipating in a rude and primitive age tite truth that was to be, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day in the life nt 
Christ, which again is reflected from different points o£ m^^b 
in the teaching of His Apostles. j^^H 



It has been a principal aim of the preceding pages to 
distinguish the interpretation from the application of berip- 
ture. Many of the errors alluded to, ariseout of acoofiieion 
of the two. The present is nearer to us than the past; the 
circumstances whieh surround os pre-oceupy ourthou^ts; it 
is only by aneflort that we reproduce the ideas, or events, or 
persons of other ages. And thus, ouite natnrally^, almost by 
a law of the human mind, the application of Si^^tnre takes 
the place of its original mmtuing. And the question is, not 
how to get rid of this natural tendency, bat how we may hare 
the true use of it For it cannot be got rid of, or rather is one 
of the eliief iustmiueuts of religious asefulness in the worid: 
"Ideas must be given through siuucthing;" those of religion 
find their natural expression in thi'wonttt of Scripture, in tbo 
niiuptdtioii uf which to lutothvl at&W ni Ufc it a hardly po*- 
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3ible that the first intention of the writers should be always 
preserved. Interpretation is the province of few; it requires 
a finer perception of lan^age , and a higher degree of culti- 
sration than is attained oy the majority of mankind. But 
applications are made by all, from the philosopher reading 
* God in History," to the poor woman who finds in them a 
response to her prayers, and the solace of her daily life. In 
the hour of death we do not want critical explanations; in 
most cases those to whom they would be offered are incapable 
3f understanding them. A few words , breathing the sense of 
the whole Christian world, such as "I know that my Redeemer 
iveth " (though the exact meaning of them may be doubtful 
:o the Hebrew scholar); "I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me ; " touch a chord which would never be reached 
by the most skilful exposition of the argument of one of St. 
Paul's Epistles. 

There is also a use of Scripture in education and litera- 
iure. This literary use, though secondary to the religious 
)ne , is not unimportant. It supplies a common language to 
the educated and uneducated, in which the best and highest 
thoughts of both are expressed ; it is a medium between the 
abstract notions of the one and the simple feelings of the 
>ther. To the poor especially, it conveys in the form which 
they are most capable of receiving, the lesson of history and 
life. The beauty and power of speech and writing would be 
greatly impairea , if the Scriptures ceased to be^ known or 
ased among us. The orator seems to catch from them a sort 
3f inspiration; in the simple words of Scripture which he 
}tanips anew, the philosopher often finds his most pregnant 
expressions. If modem times have been richer in the wealth 
jf abstract thought, the contribution of earlier ages to the 
mind of the world has not been less, but, perhaps greater, in 
supplying the poetry of Language. There is no such treasury 
>f instruments and materials as Scripture. The loss of Homer, 
>r the loss of Shakespear, would have affected the whole 
jeries of Greek or English authors who follow. But the dis- 
appearance of the Bible from the books which the world con- 
tains, would produce results far greater; we can scarcely 
ionceive the degree in which it would alter literature and 
language — the ideas of the educated and philosophical, as 
well as the feelings and habits of mind of the laoox . li Si^Xsas. 
t>een said, with an allowable hypexVioVft ^ \SaaX. '•'•^ovs^^^ v^ 
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Greece," witli much more truth may it be 3aiil,t!iiit "tlie Bible 
is ChriBteudoiQ." 

Many by whom consideratioiiB of tftifl sort will be little 
nnderstood, may, nevertheleBa, recognise the use made of the 
Old Testament m the New. The religion of Chtist was first 
taught by an application of the words of the FsalmB and the 
Prophets. OorLordHimBelfaanctians this application. "Can 
there be a better nse of Scripture than that which ia made by 
Scripture?" "Or any more likely method of teaching the 
truths of Christianity than that by which they were first 
taught?" Porit may De ar^ed that the critical interpretation 
of Scripture is a device almoat of yesterday ; it is the vocation 
of the scholar or philosopher, not of the Apostle or Prophet. 
The new truth which was introduced into the Old Testament, 
rather than the old truth which was found there , was the sal- 
vation and the conversion of the world. There are many qno- 
tationa firom the Psalms and the Prophets in theBpistCeB, in 
which the meaning is quickened or spiritualizedj but hardly 
any, probably none, which is baeed on the original sense or 
context. That is not so singular a phenomenon as may at 
first sight be imagined. It may appear strange to us that 
Scripture should be interpreted in Scripture, inamannernot 
altogether in agreement with modern criticism; but would it 
not be more strange that it ehould be interpreted otherwise 
than in agreement with the ideas of the age or country in 
whiuh it was written? The observation that there is such an 
agreement leads to two conclusions which have a bearing on 
our present subject. First, it is a reason for not iusistiug on 
the applications which the New Testament makes of passages 
in the Old, as their original meaning. Secondly, it gives 
authority and precedent lor the use of similar applications in 
our own day. 

But, on the other hand, though interwoven with literature, 
though conuDon to all ages of the Church, though sanctioned 
by our Lord and His Apostles, it is easy to see that such an 
employment of Scripture is liable to error and perversion. 
For it may not only receive anew meaning; it may ne applied 
in a spirit alien to itself. It may become tbesyinbol of fana- 
ticism, the cloke of malice, the uisguise of policy. Cromwell 
at Drogheda, quoting Scripture to his soldiers; the well- 
known attack on the Puritans in the State Service for tba 
SestoTAiloB, "Notevery one that saithuntomeLord, Lord," 
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the reply of the Venetian Ambassador to the suggestion of 
Wolsey, that Venice should take a lead in Italy, " which was 
only the Earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof," are 
examples of such uses. In former times, it was a real and not 
an imaginary fear, that the wars of the Lord in the Old Testa- 
ment might arouse a fire in the bosom of Franks and Huns. In 
our own day such dangers have passed away; it is only a 
figure of speech when the preacher says, " Giro on thy sword, 
O thou most mighty." The warlike passions of men are not 
roused by quotations firom Scripture, nor can states of life 
such as slavery or polygamy, which belong to a past age, be 
defended, at least in England, by the example of the Old 
Testament. The danger or error is of another kind; more 
subtle, but hardly less real. For if we are permitted to apply 
Scripture under the pretence of interpreting it, the language 
of Scripture becomes only a mode of expressing the pubfic 
feeling or opinion of our own day. Any passing phase of 
politics or art, or spurious philanthropy, may have a kind of 
Scriptural authori^. The words that are used are the words 
of the Prophet or Evangelist, but we stand behind and adapt 
them to our purpose. Hence it is necessary to consider the 
limits and manner of a just adaptation; how much may be 
allowed for the sake of ornament; how far the Scripture, in 
all its details, maybe regarded as an allegory of human life 
— where the true analogy begins — how far the interpre- 
tation of Scripture will serve as a corrective to its practical 
abuse. 

Truth seems to require that we should separate mere 
adaptations , from the original meaning of Scripture. It is 
not nonest or reasonable to confound illustration with argu- 
ment, in theology, any more than in other subjects. For 
example , if a preacher chooses to represent the condition of a 
church or of an individual in the present day, under the figure 
of Elijah left alone among the idolatrous tribes of Israel , such 
an allusion is natural enough; but if he goes on to argue that 
individuals are therefore justified in remaining in what they 
believe to be an erroneous communion — that is a mere ap- 
pearance of argument which ought not to have the slightest 
weight with a man of sense. Such a course may indeed be 
perrectly justifiable , but not on the ground that a prophet of 
the Lord once did so, two thousand five hundred years a^o. 
Not in this sense were the lives of the Ptopbftta ^Ttv^^i^iQx wsx 
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instiTiotinii. There are many important morals convpyed by 
thern, but only so far as they themaelvea represent universal 
principles ofjustice and love. These universal priucipleB they 
clothe with 6esh and blood: they show theni to us written on 
the hearts of men of like passions with ourselves. The pro- 
phecies, again, admit of many applications to Uie Christian 
Church or to the Christian life. There is no harm in speaking 
of the Church as the spirituallsrael, or in using the imagery 
of Isaiah respecting Messiah's kingdom , as the type of good 
things to come. But when it is gravely urged , that &oqi such 
paasages as "Kings shall be thy nursing fathers," we are to 
collect the relatJooB of Church and State, or from tho pictorial 
description of Isaiah, that it is to be inferred there will be a 
reign of Christ on earth -^ that is a mere aasumptioa of the 
forms of reasoning by the imagination. Nor is it a healtMiil 
or manly tone of teelmg which depicts the political opposition 
to the Church in our own day, mider imagery which is bor- 
rowed firom the desolate Sion of the captivity. Scripture is 
apt to come too readily to the lips, when we are pounng out 
oar own weaknesses, or enlarging on some favourite theme — 
perhaps idealiaing in the language of prophecy the feebleness 
of preaching or missions in the present day, or from the want 
of something else to say. In many discusuions on these and 
similar subjects, the position of the Jewish King, Cborch, 
Priest, has led to a confusion, partly caused by tiie use of 
similar words in modem senses among ourselves. The King 
orQueenof England may be called the Anointed of the LionT 
but we should not therefore imply that the attributes of 
sovereignty are the same as those which belonged to King 
David. All these are figures of speech, the employment of 
which is too common , and has been injurious to religion, be- 
cause it prevents our looking at the facts of history or life 
as they truly are. 

This is tne first step towards a more truthful use of Scrip- 
ture in practice — the separation of adaptation from interpre- 
tation. No one who is engaged in preaching or in religious 
instruction can be required to give up Scripture language; it 
is the common element in which his thoughts and those of his 
hearers move. But he may be asked to distiugoish the words 
of Scripture from the tmtiie of Scripture — - the means from 
the end. The least expression of Scripture is weighty; it 
affbctt) the minds of the hearers iu a way that no other Ian- 
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guage can. Whatever responsibility attaches to idle words, 
attaches in still greater degree to the idle or fallacious use of 
Scripture terms. And there is surely a want of proper re- 
verence for Scriijture, when we confound the weakest and 
feeblest application of its words with their true meaninff — 
when we avail ourselves of their natural power to point them 
against some enemy — when we divert the eternal words of 
charity and truth into a defence of some passing opinion. For 
not only in the days of the Pharisees, but in our own, the 
letter has been takmg the place of the spirit; the least matters, 
of the greatest , and the primary meaning has been lost in the 
secondary use. 

Other simple cautions may also be added. The applica- 
tions of Scripture should be harmonized and, as it were, inter- 
penetrated with the spirit of the Gospel, the whole of which 
should be in every part ; though the words may receive a new 
sense , the new sense ought to oe in agreement with the gene- 
ral truth. They should oe used to bring home practical pre- 
cepts, not to send the imagination on a voyage of discovery; 
they are not the real foundation of our faith in another world, 
nor can they , by pleasant pictures , add to our knowledge of 
it. They snould not confound the accidents with the essence 
of religion — the restrictions and burdens of the Jewish law 
with the freedom of the Gospel — the things which Moses 
allowed for the hardness of the heart, with the jperfection of 
the teaching of Christ. They should avoid the form of argu- 
ments , or they will insensibly be used, or understood to mean 
more than they really do. They should be subjected to an 
overruling principle , which is the heart and conscience of the 
Christian teacher, who indeed " stands behind them," not to 
make them the vehicles of his own opinions, but as the expres- 
sions of justice, and truth, and love. 

And here the critical interpretation of Scripture comes in 
and exercises a corrective influence on its popular use. We 
have already admitted that criticism is not for the multitude : 
it is not that which the Scripture terms the Gospel preached 
to the poor. Yet, indirectly passing from the few to the 
many, it has borne a great part in the Reformation of re- 
ligion. It has cleared the eye of the mind to understand 
the original meaning. It was a sort of criticism which sup- 
ported the struggle of the sixteenth century against the Ro- 
Essays and Reviews. ^^ 
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man Catholic Cliurch ; it is criticism that ib leading Prot«B- 
tants to doabt whether the doctrine that the Pope is Antd- 
chriBt, which baa descended from the same period, iareallj 
discoverable in Scripture. Even the isolated thinker, against 
whom the religious world is taking up arms, has an infinence 
on his opponents. The force of obaervationB, which are 
based on reason and fact, remains when the tide of religious 
or party feeling is goue down. Criticism has also a healing 
influence in clearing away what may he termed the Sectaria- 
nism of knowledge. Without criticism it would be impossible 
to reconcile Histoiy and Science with Hevealcd Religion; 
they must remain for ever in a hostile and defiant attitude, 
losteadof being like other records, aubiect to the conditiona 
of knowledge which existed in an early stage of the world, 
Scripture would be regarded on the one side aa the work of 
organic Inspiration, and om a lying imposition on the other. 

The real unitr of Scripture, asofman, haa also a relation 
to otkr present subject. Amid all the difi'erences of modes of 
thonght a«d speech which have existed ia diifereiit ages, of 
which much is said in our own day, there is a common element 
in human nature which bursts through these difFerencea and 
remains unchanged, because akin to the first instincts of our 
being. The simple feeling of truth and right ia the same to 
the Greek or Hindoo as to ourselves. However ^eat may be 
the diversities of human character, there is a pomt at which 
these diversities end, and unitv begins to appear. Nowliiia 
admitsof an appUcatioii to the Dooks of Scripture, as well as 
to the world generally. Written at many different times, ia 
more than one language, some of them in fragments, they, 
too, haveacommonelementof which the preacher may avail 



and the cry of the human heart towards Sim. Every part of 
Scripture tends to raise us above ourselves — to give ub a 
deepersenseof the feebleness of man, andof the wisdom and 
power of Grod. Ithasasort ofkindred, as Plato would say. 



with religious truth everywhere in the world. 



. a^ea 



with the imperfect stages of knowledge and faith m human 
nature, and answers to its inarticulate cries. The universal 
truth easily breaks through tho accidents of time andplacsii; 
which it is involved. Although we cannot apply Jewi ' ' 
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stitutions to the Christian world, or venture in reliance on 
some text to resist the tide of civilization on which we are 
borne , yet it remains , nevertheless , to us , as well as to the 
Jews and first Christians, that "Righteousness exalteth a 
nation," and that "love is the fulfilling not of the Jewish law 
only, but of all law." 

In some cases, we have only to enlarge the meaning of 
Scripture to apply it even to the novelties and peculiarities of 
our own times. The world changes, but the human heart 
remains the same; events and details are different, but the 
principle by which they are governed , or the rule by which 
we are to act, is not different. When, for example, our 
Saviour says , " Ye shall know the truth , and the truth shall 
make you free," it is not likely that these words would have 
conveyed to the minds of the Jews who heard Him any notion 
of the perplexities of doubt or inquiry. Yet we cannot sup- 
pose that our Saviour, were He to come a^ain upon earth, 
would refuse thus to extend them. The Apostle St. Paul, 
when describing the Gospel , which is to the Greek foolish- 
ness , speaks also of a higner wisdom which is known to those 
who are perfect. Neither is it unfair for us to apply this pas- 
sage to that reconcilement of faith and knowledge, which 
maybe termed Christian philosophy, as the nearest equiva- 
lent to its language in our own day. Such words, agam, as 
** Why seek ye the living amon^ the dead?" admit of a great 
variety of adaptations to the circumstances of our own time. 
Many of these adaptations have a real germ in the meaning 
of the words. The precept, "Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's , and to God the things that are God's," may 
be taken generally as expressing the necessity of distinguish- 
ing the divine and human — the things tha^ belong to faith 
and the things that belong to experience. It is worth remark- 
ing in the application made of these words by Lord Bacon, 
"Da fidei quae fidei sunt;" that, although the terms are 
altered, yet the circumstance that the form of the sentence is 
borrowed from Scripture gives them point and weight. 

The portion of Scripture which more than any other is 
immediately and universally applicable to our own times is, 
doubtless, that which is contained in the words of Christ Him- 
self. The reason is that they are words of the most universal 
import. They do not relate to the circumstance^ Cii\Jaa^\^\a^ 
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but to tlio coiniQOn life of fill mankind. Yon cainiot 
from them a. political creed; only, "Render imto Cffisar the 
things that arc Cfesar's," and, " The Scribes and PhariBees 
sit iuMoBea'seat; whatsoever, therefore, they say uiito you 
do, but after their works do not." They present to us a 
staiidard of truth and duty, such as no one can nt once and 
immediately gractiBo — such as, In its perfection, no one has 
fulfilled in thiB world. But this idealism does not interfere 
with thtiii influence as a religions lesson. Ideals, even though 
unrealized, have effect on our daily life. The preacher of 
the Gospel is, or ought to be, aware that his calls to re- 
pentance, his standard of obligations , iiis lamentations over 
his owa shortcomingB or those of others , do not at once eon- 
vert hundreds or thousands, as on the day of Pentecost. Yet 
it does not follow that they are thrown away , or that it would 
be well to substitute for them mere prudential or economical 
lessons, lectures oti health or sanitary improvement. For 
they tend to raise men above themselves, providing them 
widh Sabbaths as well as working days, giving them ataate 
of "the good word of God" and of "the powers of the world 
tflcome. Human nature needs to be idealized; it seems as 
if ittook adislike to itself when presented always in iti ordi- 
nary attire: it lives on in the hope of becoming better. And 
the image or hope of a better lite — the vision of Christ cruci- 
fied ' — ' which is held up to it, doubtless has an influence; not 
like the rushing mighty wind of the day of Pentecost; it may 
rather be compared to the Icaveu "which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened." 

The Parables of our Lord are a portion of the New Testa- 
ment, which we may apply in the most easy and literal 
manner. The persona in them are the persons among whom 
we live and move ; there are times and occasions at which the 
truths symbolized by them come home to the hearts of all who 
have ever been impressed by religion. ■ We have been pro- 
digal sons returning to our Father; servants to whom talents 
have been entrusted; labourers in the vineyard inclined to 
murmur at our lot, when compared with that of others, yet 
receiving every man his due; well-satisfied Pharisees; re- 
pentant Publicans : — we have received the seed, and the 
cares of the world have choked it — we hope also at times 
ih/it we have found the pearl of great price after sweeping the 
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house — we are leadr fike 1^ Good Sanuaitan to show kind- 
ness to all mankind. Of these enenmstanees of life <Mr phases 
of mind, which are txpifiedbj the parables, most Chnslians 
have expeiience. We mar go on to apply many of them 
farther to the condition of nations and churches. Such a 
treasorr has Christ prorided ns of things new and old, 
which refer to all time and all mankind — may we not say in 
His own words — ^''Because He is the Son of Man?" 

There is no language of Scripture which penetrates the 
indiTidaal soul, ara embraces aU tiie world in the arms of 
its love, in the same manner as tiiat of Christ Himself. Yet 
the Epistles contain lessons which are not found in the G^- 
pels, or, at least, not expressed with the same degree of 
clearness. For the Epistles are nearer to actual life — tiiey 
relate to the circumstances of tiie first believers, to their 
straggles with the world without, to their temptations and 
divisions from within — their subject is not only the doctrine 
of the Christian religion, but the business of the early 
Church. And although their circumstances are not our cir- 
cumstances — we are not afflicted or persecuted, or driven 
out of the world, but in possession of the blessings, and 
security, and property of an established religion — yot there 
is a Christian spint wmch infuses itself into all circumstaiiocs, 
of which they are a pure and Uving source. It is impossible 
to gather £rom a few fragmentary and apparently not always 
consistent expressions, how the Communion was celebrated, 
or the Church ordered , what was the relative position of Pres- 
byters and Deacons, or the nature of the ffiit of tongues, as 
a rule for the Church in after ages; — such inquiries have no 
certain answer, and at the best, are only the subi(5cts of 
honest curiosity. But the words, "Charity never lailnth," 
and "Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels , and nave not charity, I am nothing." — these have a 
voice which reaches to the end of time. TlH^re are no ques- 
tions of meats and drinks now-a-days, yet the noble words 
of the Apostle remain: "If meat make my brother to offendi 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth , lest 1 make my 
brother to offend." Moderation in controversy, toleration 
towards opponents, or erring members, is a virtue which Uuu 
been thou^t by many to belong to the development and mtt 
to the origm of Christianity , and which is rarely found livtl^ 
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GOnunencement. of a religioo. But lessons cf tolerationlfi , 
be gathered Irom the Apostle, which have not jet been 
learned either bj theolog'ians or by mankind iu generaL The 
persecntion and troubles which awaited the Apoeile no Icmger 
await ns; we cannot, tberetbre, without tmrealitj-, except, 
perhaps, inaseiyfewcaBes, appropriatehiawords, "Ihave 
fought the good fig-ht, I have finished mj coarse, I have kept 
the taith." ilut Utat other t«it still aonuds gently in dot ear: 
'■My strength is perfected in weakness," and "when I am 
weak, then am 1 Htrong." We cannot apply to oiinelveB the 
language of authority in which the Apostle speaks of himself 
as an ambassador for Christ, without sranething like bad 
taste. But it is not nltogetber itu imaginary hope that those 
of Ufl who are ministers of Christ, may attaui to a real imita- 
ticin of UIb great diligence, of his sympathy with otliers, and 
consideration for them — of his willingness to spend and be 
spent in his Master's service. 

Snch nre a few instances of the manner in which the ana- 
logy of faith enables ue to apply the words of Christ and His 
Apostles, with a strict regard to their original meaning. But 
the Old Testament has also its peculiar lessoos, whicb are 
not conveyed with equal point or force in the New. The be- 
ginnings of buiuan history are themselves a lesson having a 
freshness as of the early dawn. There are forms of evil 
against which the Prophets and the prophetical spirit of the 
Law carry on a warfare, in terms almost too bold for the way 
of life of modern times. There, more plainly than in any 
other portion of Scripture, is expressed the antagooiam of 
outward and inward , of ceremonial andmoral, of mercy and 
sacrifice. There all the niusks of hypocrisy are rudely torn 
asunder, in which anuntliinkingworldallowsitBelf to be dis- 
guised. There the relations of rich and poor iu the sight of 
Uod, and their duties towards one another are most dearly 
entmciated. There the religion of suffering first appears — 
'■adversity, the blessing "ot the Old Testament, as well aa 
of the New, There the sorrows and aspirations of the soul 
findtheirdeepest expression, and also their consolation. The 
feeble person has an image of himself in the "bruiBedreed;" 
the suflering servant of God passes into the "beloved one, in 
whom my soul delighteth." Even the latest and most desolate 
phases of the human mind arc ri'dcctud in Job and Eccle- 
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siastes; yet not without the solemn assertion that '"to fear 
God and keep his commandments" is the beginning and end 
of all things. 

It is true that there are examples in the Old Testament 
which were not written for our instruction , and that, in some 
instances, precepts or commands are attributed to (xod Him* 
self, which must be regarded as relative to the state of know- 
ledge which fhen existed of the Divine nature, or given "for 
the hardness of men's hearts." It cannot be denied that such 
passages of Scripture are liable to misunderstanding; the 
spirit of the old Covenanters, although no longer appealing to 
the action of Samuel, "hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord 
in Gilgal," is not altogether extinguished. And a community 
of recent origin in America found their doctrine of polygamy 
on the Old Testament. But the poor generally read the Bible 
unconsciously 5 they take the good, and catch the prevailing 
spirit ; without stopping to reason whether this or that practice 
is sanctioned by the custom or example of Scripture. The 
child is only struck by the impiety of the children who mocked 
the prophet; he does not thmk of the severity of the punish- 
ment which is inflicted on them. And the poor, in this respect 
are much like children ; their reflection on the morality or im- 
morality of characters or events is suppressed by reverence 
for Scripture. The Christian teacher has a sort of tact by 
which he guides them to perceive only the spirit of the Gospel 
everywhere; they read in the Psalms, of David's sin and re- 
pentance ; of the never-failing goodness of God to him , and 
his never-failing trust in Him, not of his imprecations against 
his enemies. Such difficulties are greater in theory and on 
paper, than in the management of a school or parish. They 
are found to affect the haiu-educated , rather man either the 
poor, or those who are educated, in a higher sense. To be 
above such difficulties is the happiest condition of human life 
and knowledge , or to be below them : to see , or think we see, 
how they may be reconciled with Divine power and wisdom; 
or , not to see how they are apparently at variance with them. 

§.6. 

Some application of the preceding subject may be further 
made to theology and life. 
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Let UH introduce this concludiDg inquiry with two"^^* 

First, it may be obaerved, that a change in aome of the 
prevailing modea of interpretation is not so much a matter of 
enpodiency as of necesBity. The original meaning of Seriptnre 
is beginning tolbe clearly understood. But the apprehension 
of the original meaning is inconaiBtent with the reception of a 
typical or conventional one. The time will come when edu- 
cated men will be no moreable to believe that thewords, "Out 
of Egypt have I called my aon" (Matth. ii. 15; Hoaea KJ.ij, 
were intended by the propnet to refer to the return of Joseph 
and Maiy from Egypt, than they are now able to believe the 
Roman Catholic explanation of Gen. iii. 15, "Ipsa conteret 
caput tuum." They will no more think that the first chapters 
of Geneeia relate the aame tale which Geology and Ethnology 
unfold, than they now think the meaning of Joshua 1. 12, 13, 
to be in accordance with Galileo's discovery. 

From the circumstance that in former ages there has been 
a four-fold or a seven-fold Interpretation of Scripture, we can- 
not argue to the possibiliW of upholding any other than the 
original one in our own. The mystical explanatioua of Origen 
or Philo were not seen to be mystical; the reaaonings of 
Aquinas and Calvin were not supposed to go beyond the fetter 
of the text. They have now become the subject of apology; 
it is justly said that we should not judge the greatness of the 
Fathers or Reformers by their snitablenesa to our own day. 
But this defence of them shows that their explanations of 
Scripture are no longer tenable; they belong to away of 
thinking and speaking which was oncedifftiaedover the world, 
but has now passed away. And what we give up aa a general 
principlewesballfindit impossible to maintain partialfy, e.g., 
in the types of the MosaicLaw and the double meaning of pro- 
phecy, at least in any sense in which it ia not equally appli- 
cable to all deep and snggeative writings. 

The same observation may be applied to the historical 
criticism of Scripture. From the fact that Paley or Butler 
were regarded in their generation as supplying a tpiumphant 
answer to the euemies of Scripture, wecannotargiie that their 
answer will be satisfactory to those who inquire into snch anb- 
iecfainourown. Criticismhas far more power than it formerly 
nad; it has spread itself over aueieut, audcvenmodem, his- 
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"tory ; it extends to the thoughts and ideas of men as well as to 
words and facts; it has also a great place in education. 
Whether the habit of mind which has been formed in classical 
studies will not go on to Scripture; whether Scripture 
can be made an exception to other ancient writings, now 
that the nature of both is more understood; whether 
in the fuller liffht of history and science the views of the 
last century will hold out — these are questions respecting 
which the course of reli^ou^ opinion in the past does not afford 
the means of truly judging. 

Secondly, it nas to be considered whether the intellectual 
forms under which Christianity has been described may not 
also be in a state of transition and resolution, in this respect 
contrasting with the never-changing truthof the Christian life. 
(i Cor. xiii. 8.) Looking backwards at past ages , we experi- 
ence a kind of amazement at the minuteness of theological 
distinctions , and also at their permanence. They seem to 
have borne a part in the education of the Christian world, in 
an age when lan^age itself had also a ^eater influence than 
now-a-days. It is aamitted that these distinctions are not ob- 
served in the New Testament, and are for the most part of a 
later growth. Butlittle is gained by setting up theology against 
Scripture, or Scripture against theology; the Bible against 
the Church, or the Churcn against the Bible. At different 
periods either has been a bulwark against some form of error: 
either has tended to correct the abuse of the other. A true in- 
spiration guarded the writers of the New Testament from 
Gnostic or Manichean tenets ; at a later stage , a sound 'in- 
stinct prevented the Church from dividing the humanity and 
Divinity of Christ. It may be said that the spirit of Christ for- 
bids us to determine beyond what is written : and the decision 
of the council of Nicaea has been described by an eminent Eng- 
lish prelate as "the greatest misfortune that ever befel the 
Christian world." That is, perhaps, true ; yet a different de- 
cision would have been a greater misfortune. Nor does there 
seem any reason to suppose that the human mind could have 
been arrested in its theological course. It is a mistake to 
imagine that the dividing and splitting of words is owing to 
the depravity of the human heart; was it not rather an intel- 
lectual movement (the only phenomenon of progress then 
going on among men) which led, by a sort of necessity ^ aoir" 
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™ to go forward to the completion of the syBtem, «^2^^ 

it left others to Gtand aside? A veil was on the bumon 
imderHtajiding in the great controversios which absorbed the 
Churebin earUeragca; the cloud which thecombatantsthem- 
Helvearabed intercepted the view. They did not Bee — tbey 
could not have imagined — that there was a world which lay 
beyond the range ot the controversy. 

And now, aa the Interpretation of Scripture is receiving 
another character, it seems that distinctions of theology, 
which were in great meaBure based on old Interpretations, are 
beginning to lade away. A change is observable in the 
manner in which doctrines are atatea and defended; it isao 
longer beld sufficient to rest them on texts of Scripture , one, 
two, or more, which contain, or appear to contain, sunilar 
words or ideas. They are connected more closely witb our 
moral nature; extreme consequenceB are shnnned; large 
allowances are made for the ignorance of mankind. It is 
held that there is truth on both sides; about many questions 
there is a kind of onion of opposites; others are admitted to 
have beeu verbal only ; all are regarded in the light which, ia 
thrown upon them by church history and religious experience. 
A theory hau lately been put forward, apparently^ as a defence 
of the CliriBtian mith, which denies tHe objective character 
of any of them. And there are other signs that times are 
changing, and we are changing too. It would be scarcely 
possible at present to revive the interest which was felt less 
than twenty years ago in tJie doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion; nor would the arguments by which it was supported or 
impugned have the meaning which they once had. The com- 
munion of the Lord's Supper is also ceasing, at least in the 
Church of England, tobu a focus or centre of disunion — 



A silence is observable on some other points of doctrine 
around which controversies swarmed a generation ago. Pei^ 
sons begin tfl ask what was the real dill'erence which divided 
the two parties. They are no longer within the magic circle, 
but arc taking up a position eitemal to it. They have arrived 
at an age of reflection, and begin to speculate ou the action 
and reaction, the irritation and counter-irritation, of reli- 
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gious forces; it is a common observation that "revivals are 
not permanent; " the movement is criticised even by those who 
are subject to its influence. In the present state of the human 
mind, any consideration of these subjects, whether from the 
highest or lowest or most moderate point of view, is un- 
favourable to the stability of dogmatical systems , because it 
rouses inquiry into the meaning of words. To me sense of 
this is probably to be attributed the reserve on matters of doc- 
trine and controversy which characterizes the present day, 
compared with the theological activity of twenty years ago. 

These reflections bring us back to the question with which 
we began — "What effect will the critical interpretation of 
Scripture have on theology and on life? " Their tendency is 
to show that the result is beyond our control, and that the 
world is not unprepared for it. More things than at first sight 
appear are moving towards the same end. Religion often 
bids us think of ourselves, especially in later life, as, each 
one in his appointed place, carrying on a work which is 
fashioned within by unseen hands. The theologian, too, 
may have peace in the thought, that he is subject to the con- 
ditions of his age rather than one of its moving powers. When 
he hears theological inquiry censured as tending to create 
doubt and confusion, he knows very well that the cause of this 
is not to be sought in the writings of so-called rationalists or 
critics who are disliked partly because they unveil the age to 
itself; but in the opposition of reason and feeling, of the past 
and the present, in the conflict between the Calvinistic ten- 
dencies of an elder generation, and the influences which even 
in the same family naturally affect the young. 

This distraction of the human mind between adverse in- 
fluences and associations , is a fact which we should have to 
accept and make the best of, whatever consequences might 
seem to follow to individuals or Churches. It is not to be re- 
garded as a merely heathen notion that "truth is to be desired 
tor its own sake even though no *good' result from it." As a 
Christian paradox it may be said, " What hast thou to do with 
' good ; ' follow thou Me." But the Christian revelation does 
not require of us this Stoicism in most cases ; it rather shows 
how good and truth are generally coincident. Even in this 
life , there are numberless links which unite moral good with 
intellectual truth. It is hardly too much to say that the one 
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is but a. narrower form of the other. Truth ia to the world 
wh&t holineas of life is to the iudividuiil — to man collectively 
the sooice of justice and peace and good. 

There are many ways in which the connexion between 
tnttli and good may be traced in the intorpretatioa of Scrip- 
tore. Ib it a mere chimera that the different sectjons of 
Christendom may meet on the coimnon ground of the New 
Teatameat? Or that the mdiyidnal may be urged by the 
vacancy and unprofitablenesa of old traditions to make the 
Gospel his own — a life of Christ in the Boul, instead of a 
■Oieory of Christ which is in a book or written down? Orthat 
in misaiona to the heathen Scripture may become the expres- 
sion of universal truths rather tnan of the tenets of particular 
men or churches ? That would remove many obstacles to the 
reception of Christianity. Or that the study of Scripture 
may have a more important place iu a liberal education than 
hitherto? Or that the "rational service" of interpret!]^ 
Scripture may dry np the crude and dreamy vapours of reli- 
gious excitement? Or, that in preaching, new sources of 
spiritual health may flow irom a more natural use of Scrip- 
ture? OrthatthelesBonfiof Scripture may have a nearer way 
to the hearts of the poor when disengaged from theological 
formulas? Let us consider more at length some of Uiese 
topics. 

1. No one casting his eye over the map of "the Chriaiian 
world can desire that the present lines of demareation should 
always remain, any more than he will be inclined to regard 
the drrision of Christians to which be belongs himself, a^aina 
pre-eminent or esclusive sense the Church of Chrbt. Those 
lines of demarcation seem to be political rather thanrelig^oos: 
tbey are differences of nationa, or governments , or ranks of 
society, more than of creeds or fonns of faith. The feeling 
which gave rise to them has, in a great measure, passed away; 
no intelligent man seriously inclines to believe that salvation 
b to be found only in his own denomination. Esampiea of tiiis 
"sturdy orthodoxy," in our own generation, rather provoke a 
smile than arouse serious disapproval. Yet many experiments 
show that these differences cannot be made up by any fonnal 
concordat or scheme of union; the parties cannot be brought 
to terms, andif they tould, would cease to take an interest in 
the question at issue. The friction ia too great when persona 
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are invited to meet for a discussion of differences; such a 
process is like opening the doors and windows to put out a 
slumbering flame. But that is no reason for doubting that the 
divisions of the Christian world are beginning to pass away. 
The progress of politics , acquaintance with other countries, 
the growth of knowledge and of material greatness, changes 
of opinion in the Church of England, the present position of 
the Koman Communion — all these phenomena show that the 
ecclesiastical state of the world is not destined to be perpetual. 
Within the envious barriers which " divide human nature into 
very little pieces" (Plato, Rep. iii. 395), a common sentiment 
is springing up of religious truth; the essentials of Christianity 
are contrasted with the details and definitions of it; good men 
of all religions find that they are more nearly agreed than 
heretofore. Neither is it impossible that this common feeling 
may so prevail over the accidental circumstances of Christian 
communities, that their political or ecclesiastical separation 
may be little felt. The walls which no adversary has scaled 
may fall down of themselves. We may perhaps figure to our- 
selves the battle against error and moral evil taking the place 
of one of sects and parties. 

In this movement, which we should see more clearly but 
for the divisions of the Christian world which partly conceal it, 
the critical interoretation of Scripture will have a great in- 
fluence. The Bible will no longer be appealed to as the wit- 
ness of the opinions of particular sects , or of our own age ; it 
will cease to be the battle-field of controversies. But as its 
true meaning is more clearly seen, its moral power will also be 
greater. K the outward and inward witness, instead of 
partinff into two, as they once did, seem rather to blend and 
coincide in the Christian consciousness, that is not a source of 
weakness but of strength. The Book itself, which links to- 
gether the beginning and end of the human race, will not have 
a less inestimable value because the Spirit has taken the place 
of the letter. Its discrepancies of fact, when we become 
familiar with them , will seem of little consequence in com- 
parison with the truths which it unfolds. That these truths, 
instead of floating down the stream of tradition, or being lost 
in ritual observances , have been preserved for ever in a book, 
is one of the many blessings which the Jewish and Christian 
revelations have conferred on the world — a blessing n-ottk^^ 
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less reiil, because it is uot necessary to attribute tt to 

A^ain, the Scriptures are a bond of union to the whole 
Chriatian world.- No one denies their authority, and could all 
be brought tfl an intelligence of their true meaning, all might 
come to agree in matters of religion. That may seem to be a 
hope deferred, yet not altogether chimerical. If it is not held 
to fee a thingimpoasihle, that there should be agreement in the 
meaning of Plato or Sophocles , neither is it f«I>e reearded as 
absurd, that there should be a like agreement in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The disappearance of artificial notjons 
and Hyatems will pave the way to such an agreement The 
reco^ition of the fact, that many aspects and stages of 
religion are found in Scripture; that different, or even op- 
posite parties existed in the Apostolic Church; that the 6nt 
teachers of Christianity had a separate and individual mode of 
regarding the Gospel of Christ; that anv existing i^ommiinion 
is necessarily much more unlike the brotherhood of love in the 
New Testament than we are willing to suppose — Protealaoti 
insomerespeela, as much soaaCatholies — that rival sects in 
our own day — Calvinists and Anninians — ^ those who maintain 
and those who deny the final restoration of man — ^miiyemulW 
find teits which seem to favour their respective tenets (Marie 
ii, 44 — 48; Romans si. 32) — the reeo^ition ot these and 
similar facte will make us unwilling to impose any narrow role 
of religions opinion on the ever-varying conditions (rf tlie 
human mind and Christian society- 

3. Christian missions suggest another sphere in wUeb » 
more enlightened use of Scripture might offer a grmt ad- 
vantage to the teacher. The more he is himself peneMted 
withlhRuniversalspirit of Scripture, the more he wil! be »ble 
to resist the literal and servile habits of mind of Orinrtal 
nations. You cannot transfer English ways of belief, Harf 
mimost the history of the Church of England itself, as tbe 
attempt is sometunes made — not to an uncivilized peepk. 
ready like children to re<;eive new impressions, bat to ■■ 
anoient and decaying one, farrowed with the lines of ttMni^fat. 
incapable of the principle of growth. But vonmartakelh« 
pu«rlig^t or element of reljorion, of which Christianitriith* 
eipreBBiom, and make it shine on some principle in lMnHa 
BMtore which is the fallen image of it. You cannot ffn ft 
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people who have no history of their own, a sense of the im- 
portance of Christianity, as an historical fact; but, perhaps, 
that very pecoliarity of their character may make them more 
impressible by the troths or ideas of Christianity. Neither is 
it easy to make them understand ihe growth of ReTclation in 
successive ages — that there are precepts of the Old Testa- 
ment which are reversed in the New — or that Moses allowed 
many things for the hardness of men's hearts. They are in 
one state of the world, and the missionary who teaches them is 
in another , and the Book through which they are taught does 
not altogether coincide with either. Many difficulties thus 
arise which we are most likely to be successful in meeting 
when we look them in the face. To one inference they clearly 
point, which is this: that it is not the Book of Scripture whidb 
we should seek to give them , to be reverenced like the Vedas 
or the Koran, and consecrated in its words and letters, but the 
truth of the Book, the mind of Christ and His Apostles, in 
which all lesser details and differences should be lost and 
absorbed. We want to awaken in them the sense tliat Grod is 
their Father, and they His children; — that is of more im- 

gortance than any theory about the inspiration of Scripture. 
»ut to teach in this spirit, the missionary should himself be 
able to separate the accidents from the essence of religion ; he 
should be conscious that the power of the Gospel resides not 
in the particulars of theology, but in the Christian life. 

ni. It may be doubted whether Scripture has ever been 
sufficiently regarded as an element of liberal education. Few 
deem it worth while to spend in the study of it the same honest 
thought or pains which are bestowed on a classical (author. 
Nor as at present studied, can it be said always to have an 
elevating effect. It is not a useful lesson for the young student 
to apply to Scripture, principles which he would hesitate to 
apply to other Books; to make formalreconcilementsof dis- 
crepancies which he would not thinkof reconciling inordinary 
histoiy; to divide simple words into double meanings', to 
adopt the fancies or conjectures of Fathers and Commentators 
as real knowledge. Tms laxity of knowledge is apt to infect 
the judgment when transferred to other subjects. It is not 
easy to say how much of the unsettlement of mind which pre- 
vails among intellectual young men is attributable to these 
causes ; the mixture of truth and falsehood in religious educa- 
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tion, certninly tends to impair, at the age wLen it is most 
needed, the early influence of a religious liome. 

Yet Scripture studied in a voore liberal spirit might supply 
a part of education which classical literature fails to provide. 
"The beat book for the heart might also be made the best 
book for the intellect." The noblest study of histoiy and anti- 
quity is contaiued in it; a poetry which is also the highest form 
of moral teaching; there, too, are lives of heroes and pro- 

Ehets, and especially of One whom we do not name with tbem, 
ecause He is above them. This history, or poetry, or bio- 
graphy, is distinguished from all classical or secular writings 
bv the contemplation of man as he appears in the sight of 
God. That is a sense of things into which we must grow as 
well as reason ourselves, without which human nature is bnt a 
truncated, half-educated sort of being. But this sense or con- 
sciouBuesB of a Divine presence in the world, which seems to 
be natural to the [begmuings of the human race, but fades 
away and requires to be renewed in its after history, is not to 
be gathered ftom Greek orKoman literature, but from the Old 
and New Testament. And before we can make the Old and 
NewTestamentareaJpart of education, we must read them 
not by the help of custom and tradition in the spirit of apology 
or controversy, but in accordance with the ordinary laws of 
bnraan knowledge. 

IV. Another use of Scripture is that in sermons, which 
seems to be among the tritest, and yet is far frotn being e*- 
hausted. If we could only be natural 'and speak of things as 
they truly are with a re^ interest and not merely a conven- 
tional one I The words of Scripture come readily to hand, and 
the repetition of them requires no effort of thought in the 
writer or speaker. But, neither does it produce any effect on 
the hearer, which will always be in proportion to the degree 
of feeling or consciousness in ourselves. It may be said that 
originality is the gift of few ; no Church can expect to have, 
not a hundred, but ten such preachers as Eobeitaon or New- 
man. But, without originality, it seems possible to make use 
of Scripture in sennona in a much more living way than at 
present. Let the preacher make it a sort of rebgion and proof 
of his reverence for Scripture , that he never uses its words 
without a distinct meaning; let him avoid the form of argP 
mentfrom Scripture, and catch the feeling and spirit. " 
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ture is itself a kind of poetry, when not overlaid with rhetoric. 
The scene and countiy has s. freshness which may always be 
renewed ; there is the interest of antiquity and the interest of 
home or common life as well. The facts and characters of 
Scripture might receive a new reading by being described 
simply as they are. The truths of Scripture again would have 
greater reality if divested of the scholastic form in which theo- 
logy has cast them. The universal and spiritual aspects of 
Scripture might be more brought forward to the exclusion of 
questions of the Jewish law, or controversies about the sacra- 
ments , or exaggerated statements of doctrines which seem to 
be at variance with morality. The life of Christ, regarded 
quite naturally as of one "who was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin," is also the life and centre of Chris- 
tian teachmg. There is no higher aim which the preacher 
can propose to himself than to awaken what may be termed 
the feeling of the presence of God and the mind of Christ in 
Scripture ; not to collect evidences about dates and books, or 
to familiarize metaphysical distinctions: but to make the 
heart and conscience of his hearers bear nim witness that the 
lessons which are contained in Scripture — lessons of justice 
and truth — lessons of mercy and peace — of the need of man 
and the goodness of God to him , are indeed not human but 
divine. 

V. It is time to make an end of this long disquisition — let 
the end be a few more words of application to the circum- 
stances of a particular class in the present age. If any one 
who is about to become a clergyman feels , or thinks that he 
feels, that some of the preceding statements cast a shade of 
trouble or suspicion on his future walk of life , who , either 
from the influence of a stronger mind than his own , or from 
some natural tendency in himself, has been led to examine 
those great questions which lie on the threshold of the higher 
studjr of theology, and experiences a sort of shrinking or 
dizzmess at the prospect which is opening upon him ; let nim 
lay to heart the following considerations: — First, that he 
may possibly not be the person who is called ujjon to pursue 
such mquiries. No man should busy himself with them who 
has not clearness of mind enough to see things as they are, 
and a faith strong enough to rest in that degree of knowledge 
.which God has really given; or who is unable to separate 
Essays and Reviews. *"1\ 
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Uie trath frora his own religious wants and eiperiences. For 
the theologian aa well as Sie philosopher has need of "dry 
light," "immingied with any tinctare of the affections," the 
more so as his oonolusioDE are oftener liable to be disordered 
by them. He who ia of another temperament may find an- 
other work to do, which ia ia some respecta a higher oiie. 
Unlike philosophy, the Gospel has an ideal life to offer, not to 
a few only, but to all. There is one word of caution, how- 
ever, to be given to those who renounce inquiry; itis, that 
they cannot retain the right to condemn inquirers. Their 
duty is to say with Nicodemua, "Doth the Gospel condemn 
anv man before it hear him? " although the answer may be 
only, "Art thou also of Galilee?" They have chosen the 
patn of practical usefalaess, and they should acknowledge 
that it is a narrow path. For any but a " strong swimmer'" 
■will be inBeuBibly drawn out of it by the tide of public opinion 
or the current of party. 

Secondly, let him coiwider that the difficulty is not so 
great as imagination sometimes paints it. It is a difficulty 
whieh arises chiefly out of differences of education in different 
classes of society. It is a difficulty which tact^ and prudence, 
and, much more, the power of a Christian bfe mavhopeto 
Burmonnt. Much depends on the manner in which things arc 
said; on the evidence in the writer or preacher of arealgood 
will to his opponents, and a desire for the moral improvement 
of men. Tnere is an aspect of truth whieh may always be 
put forward so as to find a way to the hearts of men. If there 
IS danger and shrinking from one point of view, from another 
there is Ire edom and sense of relief. The wider contemplation 
of the rebgious world may enable lis to adjust our owu place 
it. The acknowled^imeut of cburches as political and 
national institutions is the basis of a sound government of 
them. Criticism itself is not only negative ; if it creates some 
difficulties, it does away others. It may put us at variance 
with a party or section of Christians in our own neighbour- 
hood. But on the other hand, it enables us to look at all men 
as they are in thoaight of God, not as they appear to human 
eye', separated and often interdicted from each other by lines 
of religious demarcation; it divides us from the parts to nnite 
ua to the whole. That ia a great help to religious communion. 
It does away with the supposcdopposition of reason andfiaii 
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It throws us back on the conviction that religion is a personal 
thing , in which certainty is to be slowly won and not assumed 
as the result of evidence or testimony. It places us , in some 
respects (though it be deemed a paradox to say so), more 
nearly in the position of the first Christians to whom the New 
Testament was not yet given, in whom the Grospel was a 
living word, not yet embodied in forms or supported by 
ancient institutions. 

Thirdly, the suspicion or difficulty which attends critical 
inquiries is no reason for doubting their value. The Scripture 
nowhere leads us to suppose that the circumstance of all men 
speaking well of us is any ground for supposing that we are 
acceptable in the sight of God. And there is no reason why 
the condemnation of others should be witnessed to by our own 
conscience. Perhaps it may be true that, owingto the jealousy 
or fear of some, the reticence of others, the terrorism of a few, 
we may not always find it easy to regard these subjects with 
calmness and judgment. But, on the other hand, these 
accidental circumstances have nothing to do with the question 
at issue; they cannot have the slightest influence on the 
meaning of words , or on the truth of facts. No one can carrjr 
out the principle that public opinion or church authority is 
the guide to truth , when he goes beyond the limits of his own 
church or country. That is a consideration which may well 
make him pause before he accepts of such a guide m the 
journey to another world. All the arguments for repressing 
inquiries into Scripture in Protestant countries hold equally in 
Italy and Spain for repressing inquiries into matters of fact or 
doctrine, and so for denying the Scriptures to the common 
people. 

Lastly, let him be assured that there is some nobler idea 
of truth tnan is supplied by the opinion of mankind in general, 
or the voice of parties in a church. Every one , whether a 
student of theology or not, has need to make war against his 
prejudices no less than against his passions; and, in the reli- 

fious teacher, the first is even more necessary than the last, 
or, while the vices of mankind are in a great degree isolated, 
and are, at any rate, reprobated by public opinion, their pre- 
judices have a sort of communion or kindred with the world 
without. They are a collective evil, and have their being in 
the interest, classes, states of society, and other infiuenae^t 
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amid which we live. He who takes the prevailing opiiiioaa 9! 
ChriBtiana and decks them out in their gayest colours — who 
reflects the better mind of the world to itself — is likely to be 
its favourite teacher. In that miiuBtry of the Gospel, even 
when assuming forms repulsive to persons of education, no 
doubt the good is far greater than the error or harm. But 
there is also a deeper work ivhieh is not dependent on the 
opinions of men in which many elements combine, some alien 
to religion, or accidentally at variauce with it. That work 
can hardly expect t« win much popular favour, bo far as it 
runa counter to the foelingB of religious parties. But he who 
bears a part in it may feel a confidence, which no popular 
careBses or religious sympathy could inspire , that Le has by a 
Divine help been enabled to plant his foot somewhere beyond 
the waves of time. He may depart hence before the natural 
term, worn out withintcllectual toil; regarded with suBpicion 
by many of his contemporario£ ; yet not without a sure hope 
Uiat the love of truth, whichmenof saintly lives often at 
slight, is, neverthelcsa, accepted before God. 
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NOTE 

ON 

BUNSEN'S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES 



Since the Essay on Bunsen^s Biblical Researches was in 
type, two more parts of the ^^ Bible for (he PeopW^ have 
reached England. One includes a translation of Isaiah, but 
does not separate the distinguishable portions in the man- 
ner of Ewald, or with the freedom which the translator's 
criticisms would justify. The other part comprehends numer- 
ous dissertations on the Pentateuch, entering largely on 
questions of its origin, materials , and interpretation. There 
seems not an entire consistency of detail in these disserta- 
tions, and in the views deducible from the author's Egypt, 
but the same spirit and breadth of treatment pervade both. 
The analysis of the Levitical laws, by which the Mosaic 
germs are distinguished from subsequent accretions, is of 
the highest interest. The Ten Plagues of Egypt are some- 
what rationalistically handled, as having a true historical 
basis, but as explicable by natural phenomena indigenous 
to Egypt in all ages. The author's tone, upon the technical 
definition of miracles, as distinct from great marvels and 
wonders, has acquired a firmer freedom^ and yiovsk^Vi^x^- 
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presented by some among ourselres as "painfully sceptical. 
But even thoae who heaitate to follow tha author in.hia de- 
tails must be struck by the brilliant Buggestiveness of his 
researches, which tend more aiid more, in proportion aa 
they are developed, to justify the presentiment of their 
creating a new epoch in the science of Biblical cnticism. 

B. W« 
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